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Foreword 


In the face of climate change and environmental crises in the twenty-first century, 
“ecology” has become a popular stand-in for laying out a new pathway for sus- 
tainable living. Ecology, as a scientific term, focuses on the relationship between 
living organisms, and as such, it has been deployed as a tool to rethink the ways 
humans should approach and treat nature. Governments talk about ecology as a 
panacea for national and global environmental issues—something to reverse the 
destructive pathways of modern civilization by promoting environmental pro- 
tection and a more harmonious relationship with nature. Since 2012, ecology 
has figured prominently in the Chinese Communist Party’s (CCP) campaign “to 
build a new ecological civilization.” This campaign has been a top-down drive to 
reconstruct landscapes, built environments, and people’s habits and culture in 
the pursuit of developing a more green society. Green development for ecological 
civilization has been imagined and articulated by the CCP as a vehicle for over- 
coming environmental degradation without compromising or sacrificing mate- 
rial prosperity for the citizens of China, but it has given way to dispossession, 
displacement, and rupture in both human and nonhuman worlds. 

In Ecological States, Jesse Rodenbiker points out that the pursuit of ecological 
civilization has been a way to construct right relationships with nature. In this 
quest for building a new relationship with nature, who gets to define “right” rela- 
tionships? That is, who has the power to determine the definition of ecology, how 
that definition plays out between humans and nonhumans, and the appearance 
and shape of ecological civilization? Ecological States carefully interrogates these 
questions. In so doing, it becomes a platform to shine light on the politicization of 
the process to build an ecological civilization in China. It draws attention to the 
ways in which the Chinese state has turned ecological civilization into a vehicle 
for governing, exercising and reinforcing state authority in people's daily lives 
through techno-scientific knowledge and practices. As such, Ecological States 
powerfully reminds readers that there is nothing “depoliticized” in ecology and 
that building an ecological civilization is far from a simple neutral process to save 
the environment. 

Any top-down, state-led campaign is not a monolithic process in which peo- 
ple are simply bystanders. Ecological States makes this quite clear by carefully 
laying out how the CCP’s policies have shaped and influenced the lives of its 
citizens. Through ethnographic research, it highlights how people on the ground 
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have navigated these policies and demonstrates the indeterminacy of any policy 
regardless of the power of the state. In studying how ecological civilization as 
a state policy was formed and the impact this has had on the public, Ecologi- 
cal States is a valuable tool to historically and materially ground the meaning 
of ecology and its connection to state power. It makes visible the dynamics and 
infrastructure of authority behind drives to build ecological civilizations in order 
to show that it is never, and will never be, a simple process to protect the environ- 


ment without domination and control. 
—Albert L. Park 
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Ecology has become a means through which to express and constitute state 
power in China. In 2012, the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) wrote “eco- 
logical civilization building” into the party constitution. In 2018, it was writ- 
ten into the Constitution of the People’s Republic of China with amendments 
that emphasized conservation and a “scientific outlook on development.” These 
amendments included ideological messages that building a beautiful China, 
maintaining the purity of the ruling communist party, and creating an “eco- 
logical society” were crucial to sustainable development. A nationwide envi- 
ronmental campaign organized around strategic policies to build an ecological 
civilization (shengtai wenming jianshe zhanliie zhengce) became a key pillar of 
Chinas party-state. Alongside the reorganization of party-state ideology and 
national policy over the last decade, the state introduced myriad techniques 
aimed at optimizing green governance and urbanization, such as ecological 
redlines and New-Type Urbanization planning, which initiated a new phase of 
urban-rural coordination. 

Contrary to news media and scholarly accounts, the ecological civilization 
building paradigm did not originate from President Xi Jinping who came to 
power in 2012. Even though the scientific knowledge and techniques guiding 
ecological civilization building emerged through the work of China’s scientists 
and state planners engaged in global ecological and socialist thought, Xi is the 
figure most closely associated with the ecological turn. Xi Jinping Thought 
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(Xi Jinping sixiang) was enshrined in the Nineteenth Party Congress in 2017 dur- 
ing a three-hour speech in which Xi articulated a vision for sustainable devel- 
opment. In the speech, Xi emphasized nature aesthetics and nation-building 
through the theme of “beautiful China” A beautiful China, Xi claimed, is a 
nation that is “ecological and civilized” and “ensures global ecological security”! 
To become a “fully modernized socialist country by 2035,” Xi vowed to develop 
“ecological goods to meet people's growing demand for a beautiful environment,’ 
promote green development, protect the environment, and improve society.’ The 
scope of ecological civilization building is vast, crossing an array of governmental 
policies. It epitomizes a socio-technical imaginary aimed at balancing economy 
and environment by optimizing biophysical nature, urbanizing rural society, and 
improving the aesthetic character of China’s landscapes.* 

From forest restoration to nationwide projects aimed at urbanizing millions 
of rural citizens,’ there are significant tensions between the multiple aims of a 
vision that directs environmental protection, social transformation, green devel- 
opment, and national beautification. How did ecology come to take on such 
an all-compassing role in China’s environmental governance? How did socio- 
environmental improvement, civilizational progress, urbanization, and a national 
aesthetic come be articulated in relation to ecology? What logics undergird the 
state’s vision for sustainable development? How do these logics shape techniques 
of socio-environmental governance? How are China's citizens affected by a state 
that wields ecology for governmental ends? How do everyday people act under 
state programs, which routinely displace and resettle millions in the name of 
social and environmental optimization? 

Expressions and constitutions of state power in relation to ecology are at the 
heart of the present work—as are their effects in shaping society and space. Ecol- 
ogy is not merely the study of relations between living organisms and physical 
environments, but also a multimodal signifier within and through which nested 
relations between the state, society, and nature articulate. This book details how 
the state wields ecology to govern and within this context how society encounters 
and counters state power. The early chapters focus on relationships between ecol- 
ogy and state power. They engage environmental scientists, urban planners, and 
government officials as they define logics underlying the state’s vision of green 
governance and deploy techniques to bring it to fruition. The latter chapters 
focus on how relationships between ecology and power shape domains of social 
conduct and uneven social trajectories. They follow everyday people, villagers, 
and resettlement migrants—often referred to as “ecological migrants’—as they 
struggle to survive and thrive among transformations introduced by the state in 
the name of sustainable development. 
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My central argument is that the Chinese state wields ecology to shape nature, 
society, and space. As such, ecology mediates power relations, fields of social 
action, and unequal subject positionalities within China’s citizenry. The chapters 
are grounded in extensive fieldwork with scientists, state planners, and everyday 
people. The following section provides context through a rural citizen’s experi- 
ences of two state environmental campaigns. 


Zhang’s Tale of Two Environmental Campaigns 


“First the government told us to fill in the lake to make farmland, now they are 
taking our farmland and turning it into wetlands,’ exclaimed Zhang Jian, a vil- 
lager living on the outskirts of Kunming, the provincial capital of Yunnan Prov- 
ince. The municipal government had recently zoned Zhang’s village land within 
an ecological protection area as part of their urban-rural comprehensive plan. 
Afterward, the buildings and the village houses that surrounded Zhang's land 
were on a timeline for demolition. Zhang lost access to his farmland, which was 
transformed into an aestheticized ecological protection area that attracts hun- 
dreds of urban tourists daily. He was concerned about the rapid transformations 
underway and his future. But this was not the first time Zhang experienced rapid 
socio-environmental transformation as the fulcrum of state-led modernization. 
The first was during the Maoist period (1949-76) when rural land productivity 
became central to socialist modernization. Zhang’s reflections on two state envi- 
ronmental campaigns elucidate continuities and ruptures in how the Chinese 
state governs nature, society, and space. 

In the summer of 2014, we spoke in an abandoned courtyard in the shade of 
a willow tree where, before the Maoist period, a Buddhist temple stood. Once 
central to social life, the temple was targeted during the Cultural Revolution 
(1966-76) campaign to “destroy the four olds” (posijiu), which changed the sig- 
nificance of the building. Old customs, old culture, old habits, old ideas of the 
precommunist era were to be replaced. The temple came to represent something 
anachronistic—out of sync with a new form of modernity—and therefore in need 
of transformation. It was torn down. Villagers converted the space into a school 
with a concrete courtyard, formed by four rectangular two-story barrack-styled 
buildings. Now under state efforts to build an ecological civilization, beautify 
China, and urbanize millions of rural people, this rural infrastructure once again 
became out of sync with the state’s vision of modernity. 

Zhang likened Xis campaign to build an ecological civilization with Mao 
Zedong’s campaign to transform the countryside. In 1965, Mao initiated a state 
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campaign to “study agriculture from Dazhai” (nongye xue dazhai). Dazhai is a 
village in eastern Shanxi province that produced an abundance of agricultural 
goods in the early 1960s. Dazhai became a national model for how diligent labor 
and social mobilization can transform the environment and increase agricultural 
yields. Mao exhorted peasants to study Dazhai’s example in their efforts to turn 
unproductive land into agricultural land. He famously referred to the modernist 
enterprise as “conquering all under the sky” (rending shengtian). This adaptation 
of a Confucian phrase has often been translated for Western audiences simply as 
conquering or warring against nature. But for Mao the phrase meant overcom- 
ing a historically specific form of subjugation, both feudal and colonial, symboli- 
cally embodied within the process of cultivating collective agency to shape the 
natural world and achieve utopian communism.® Regardless of interpretation, 
the project of increasing the sum total amount of agricultural land was undoubt- 
edly as much about modernist state building and the performance of proper poli- 
tics as it was about overcoming environmental limitations through harnessing 
social powers. 

During Mao’s campaign, Zhang was a laborer and a performer in his village’s 
performing arts troupe called the Fill in the Lake Brigade. His work unit was 
stationed in south Kunming, alongside hundreds of others. They were assigned 
the massive environmental engineering project of transforming portions of Lake 
Dian, the largest high plateau lake in the province, into farmland. The project 
was Kunming’s local interpretation of the nationwide campaign to study agricul- 
ture from Dazhai. Achieving this feat of human-induced environmental change 
entailed backbreaking manual labor with minimal mechanized machinery to 
enclose parts of the lake with agricultural fields (weihaizaotian). 

As part of the propaganda performance troupe in the Fill in the Lake Brigade, 
Zhang's tasks were twofold. During the day he pulverized rock with handheld 
tools and piled them into the lake. If Zhang transported enough fill, he obtained 
ration cards for his labor exchangeable for lunch and dinner. If he failed to move 
enough rocks, he would go without food for the day. At night, regardless of 
whether he ate or not, Zhang performed song and dance alongside the propa- 
ganda troupe. Their nightly performances to labor units communicated party- 
state ideology and campaign maxims. Zhang referred to his efforts to entertain 
and raise morale through performing state-sanctioned messages as spreading 
Maoist Thought (Mao Zedong sixiang). Zhang remembered his role in this cam- 
paign with great pride. 

Smiling, and donning the face of a performer, he rose from his seat in the 
open courtyard and began singing a song from his days in the performance 
troupe. Involuntarily, it seemed, his limbs recognized the rhythm and swayed 
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along. His body followed suit. He began to sing and dance as if performing for 
an audience. Zhang’s voice retained a youthful vibrato as he sang a slogan from 
the campaign: 


Dazhai’s sorghum is tall. 

Dazhai’s rice is long. 

Their children are all so strong. 

Move the mountains to make farmland. 
Change the sky to alter the land. 


The song lyrics echoed maxims from Mao’s environmental campaign to mobi- 
lize social powers and human capacities to transform the earth in an effort to 
increase agricultural output. Performances such as this reveal how the campaign 
doubled as a theater to advance state interests and communicate ideology.’ Even 
though this time was challenging for many Chinese citizens, including Zhang, 
he relished memories of his youthful exploits in song and dance. He felt assured 
that his labor, his artistic expression, and his sacrifices helped strengthen his 
country. 

Resting from his performance, Zhang talked about how proud he was to 
remember (huixiang) his role in the campaign, which resulted in more than 
thirty-three square kilometers of new land formations in the 1960s. I was 
intrigued to hear this, as none of the reclaimed land grew crops well; agricultural 
gains on the reclamation site were minimal. Moreover, the process of reclaim- 
ing land drastically degraded the aquatic conditions effecting plant life in the 
inner part of Lake Dian (caohai). Over the decades following Deng Xiaoping’s 
reform-era modernization drive, often referred to as the “long 1980s” (more or 
less from 1978 to 1992), the reclaimed land became the site of urban develop- 
ment. Environmental conditions worsened after decades of urbanization dur- 
ing which industrial and urban wastewater were dumped directly into the lake. 
Urban sprawl came to encompass the filled-in land. This reclaimed land now 
houses the Yunnan Ethnic Minorities Museum, Yunnan Ethnic Minorities Vil- 
lage, and several ecological protection sites that portray the natural world and 
romantic images of rural life side by side. Urbanization coupled with aesthetic 
representations of rural life spatially overlay this former site of agricultural 
modernization. 

As Zhang spoke with me, he and his fellow villagers were again at the forefront 
of an environmental campaign as momentous on a national scale as Maos. They 
now encountered state efforts, under Xi, to build ecological civilization. Building 
ecological civilization, or what is sometimes translated as “ecological civiliza- 
tion construction” (shengtai wenming jianshe), is a key contradiction in terms. 
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The Chinese word jianshe means to build, construct, or to develop. Ecology, on 
the other hand, is generally considered the study of relations between organ- 
isms and their physical environments—less something to be built than a relation 
existing in nature. In popular terms, however, ecological civilization building is 
often used to reference state conservation projects. The state issued a number of 
ecological protection land designations, deemed as crucial to building ecological 
civilization, in the early to mid-2000s. There are now more than thirty different 
types of ecological protection land designations that span national, provincial, 
and municipal levels. 

In 2012, ecological protection land designations covered more than 15 percent 
of national territory.’ Given subsequent state efforts to expand protected areas, 
ecological protection zones cover at least 20 percent of China’s national territory.’ 
The state claims 25 precent of land has already been zoned for ecological protec- 
tion.’° The number of types and total areal coverage keep rising annually, which 
makes tabulating the number of ecological protected areas and the percentage of 
the national territory they occupy an exercise in chasing the Red Queen." 

Each protected area, to varying degrees, is enrolled in political economies 
of ecological construction.” Political-economic activities related to ecological 
construction are mechanisms not only of shaping biophysical relations in nature 
but also for governing people. As land is incorporated into ecological protection 
projects, the state endeavors to relocate people living in newly made protected 
areas into resettlement housing (anzhifang). Government officials and plan- 
ners refer to this as “ecological migration” (shengtai yimin)—the uneven process 
of displacement and resettlement experienced by those whose land and hous- 
ing are incorporated into state conservation projects. The political economy of 
ecological construction revolves around displacement, resettlement, and 
conservation-oriented development. These are state techniques aimed at opti- 
mizing relationships between nature, society, and space. 

For Zhang, the confluence of state conservation efforts at the municipal gov- 
ernment level and the state drive for urbanizing the rural population brought 
significant changes. Zhang had participated in agricultural production and rural 
industry throughout his life. Although his labor and social life changed over 
time, he nonetheless remained intimately tied to rural land and community. In 
the socialist period, he worked the land with his rural commune and acted in 
the village performance troupe. During the 1980s, with the decollectivization of 
farmland, Zhang began to sell surplus products on the market. With the growth 
of rural industry, he worked in the local township-village enterprise (TVE), a 
shift commonly referred to as “leaving the soil but not the countryside” (Jitu 
bulixiang). Many other rural citizens at that time began working in city facto- 
ries. Their rural land, housing, and communities, however, remained crucial 
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social safety nets. Migrant laborers could return from cities to a rural house 
with access to farmland. After the closure of his local TVE in the 2000s, Zhang 
returned to agricultural work. He grew seasonal vegetables and flowers, which 
he sold on the market. Like many rural citizens, Zhang's relations to rural land 
and community were central to his life. With the establishment of an ecologi- 
cal protection area and municipal government plans to resettle village residents 
into high-rise apartments, however, Zhang and his village comrades were set on 
a new trajectory. 


Urbanization, Environmental Science, 
and State Power 


In 2011, at least insofar as most citizens came to live in urban areas and were 
designated urban residential status, China became predominantly urban. Urban- 
ization did not happen spontaneously. China’s urbanization is the product of 
ongoing state efforts, including municipal territorial extension,” rural-to-urban 
migration, and agricultural industrialization, which prompted movement of 
(predominantly rural) flexible labor to factories in major cities. Urbanization 
in China is as much about controlling mobility and marketization as it is about 
economic migration. In the current moment, the state portrays urbanization of 
rural people as necessary to optimizing socio-natural relations and fostering a 
more equitable society." 

The historical roots of economic disparity between urban and rural people 
can be traced back to feudal relations, the urban-biased socialist pricing sys- 
tem,’ and household registration policies called hukou that kept people geo- 
graphically bound to either rural or urban locales.’* The hukou system is a 
geographical control mechanism that defines citizens’ access to space—either 
“urban” (nonagricultural) or “rural” (agricultural)—as well as place-based 
social welfare benefits. Urban hukou holders have historically received dispro- 
portionately high benefits, which contribute to stark inequalities. Xi’s urbaniza- 
tion efforts aim to reclassify millions of rural hukou holders as urban citizens 
and resettle them in urban spaces. Changing hukou status, depending on local 
context, can come with benefits, such as health care and educational services. 
But as rural people officially take on urban residential status, the social fabric 
of rural communities transform and individuals forfeit rural housing and use 
rights to rural land. 

Land is one of the last remnants of postsocialist China’s great capitalist transi- 
tion. It is not only many rural peoples most valuable asset, but also embodies 
material possibilities for land-based production and economic security. While 
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all land in China is socialized, urban land is controlled by municipal government 
hierarchies and other state institutions. Use rights to rural land are distributed 
to villagers for building homes, farming, and developing collective enterprises. 
Rural land in close proximity to cities is of high value, which makes the politics 
of land control in municipal regions contentious.” State efforts to urbanize rural 
people are equally fraught. 

When Xi became president, he outlined a plan to urbanize 100 million rural 
people, which he called the “100 million people” issue.'* It is the first part of a 
long-term green modernization plan, which aims to urbanize 250 million citi- 
zens by 2025.'° According to the plan, one of the primary mechanisms through 
which urbanization should occur is through the resettlement of rural citizens, 
especially in three types of cities within China's central and western regions: pro- 
vincial capitals, prefectural cities, and county-level towns. 

I conducted the fieldwork and research for this book in three southwestern 
cities, which correspond to each of these urban categories: Kunming (provin- 
cial capital of Yunnan Province and prefectural-level city), Chengdu (provincial 
capital of Sichuan Province and prefectural-level city), and Dali (county-level 
town in Yunnan Province) (figure 1). I also conducted interviews in Beijing. 
During fieldwork, from 2014 to 2018, I utilized multiple research methods, 
including interviews, archival work, field observations, and photovoice focus 
group discussions. For a discussion of research methods in this study see the 
appendix. 

To direct this new phase of urbanization, Xi called for coordinating planning 
and development of urban and rural areas.” The National New-Type Urbaniza- 
tion Plan (2014-20) marked a new phase in urban-rural coordination by incor- 
porating rural planning within the municipal government’s planning processes, 
which government officials referred to as “comprehensive urban-rural plan- 
ning.””! The states New-Type Urbanization Plan stipulates that 20 percent of all 
municipal regions (shiqu) be zoned for ecological protection. 

At this point, it is crucial to clarify key geographical facets related to China’s 
municipalities and ecological protection zoning. First, municipal regions are sub- 
provincial territories corresponding to areal units that contain multiple urban 
districts and extensive rural areas. Municipal governments have come to exert 
hierarchical control over townships within their jurisdiction. Townships over- 
see administrative villages within which there are any number of “natural” vil- 
lages.” Second, when I use the term ecological protection areas, I am referring to 
“ecological redlines” (shengtai hongxian), “ecological protection areas” (shengtai 
baohuqu), and “urban ecological control areas” (chengshi shengtai kongzhiqu) 
within municipal regions. I simplify them with a single term because one of my 
findings is that, despite extensive Chinese-language literature that details their 
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FIGURE 1. Map of research sites. 


policy differences, for municipal state planners they serve the same function and 
are treated in the same way. When I use the term ecological protection site, I am 
referring to a particular site within an area zoned by the municipal government 
for ecological protection. 

Since this self-styled New-Type Urbanization Plan emerged, ecological pro- 
tection areas have sprung up across municipal regions throughout China, par- 
ticularly on peri-urban village land like Zhang’s on the outskirts of Kunming. 
By peri-urban, I mean porous areas of transition between urban and rural land 
uses, classifications, or characteristics that are proximate to municipal regions. 
In Kunming alone, there are more than one hundred spatially distinct peri-urban 
ecological protection areas. Over 200,000 peri-urban villagers were displaced in 
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their making. For a municipal region with a population of six million, this is 
a substantial subset of people—roughly 3.3 percent of the regional population. 
Similar numbers are applicable to Chengdu with a population of more than 
fifteen million and Dali with a population of 650,000. Zhang is one of these 
peri-urban villagers. 

After Zhang’s village land was incorporated into the urban-rural comprehen- 
sive plan and zoned within an ecological protection area, he not only lost access 
to his agricultural land, but was also notified by the local government that village 
residents would be resettled into a high-rise resettlement complex being built 
nearby. There, Zhang was expected to become a fully “urban” subject. But how 
and on what terms was Zhang to become urban? How would he be compen- 
sated for his rural land and housing? What would urban life be like for him? The 
answers to these questions remained elusive. In his uncertainty, Zhang thought 
about his future through his past. 

Zhang felt that Mao’s environmental campaign had been turned on its head. 
Instead of making farmland out of water, Zhang’s farmland was dredged and 
filled with water. The municipal government, in conjunction with a private 
developer, transformed Zhang’s former farmland into an artificial wetland for 
treating urban wastewater. The ecological restoration landscape emphasized 
botanical features, which symbolized beautification and environmental purifi- 
cation. Not merely an aesthetic symbol, the treatment wetland was designed to 
harbor effluent pollutants thereby mitigating pollution in Lake Dian. Moreover, 
the site attracts tourists who come to witness state-led ecological optimization in 
action from the comforts of pristinely manicured walkways. Meanwhile, Zhang 
waits for resettlement housing to be built. Sometime in the coming years, when 
resettlement housing would be completed, he and his fellow villagers will be 
asked to relocate into one of the spatially concentrated high-rise housing units. 
In the eyes of the state, such transformations are crucial to green urbanization 
and making a beautiful China. 

Urbanization, according to state development plans, is key to shifting China’s 
political economy away from manufacturing and toward a service-oriented 
economy driven by domestic consumption. The transition to a service-oriented 
economy is gradual.” Manufacturing remains the bulwark of China’s economy. 
Yet spurring domestic spending is crucial to continuing economic growth with a 
bourgeoning middle-class. The proliferation of ecological construction projects 
and leisure-oriented ecological protection sites are indicative of this political- 
economic transition. With a national average of two domestic trips annually and 
many more locally, domestic tourism has become important to China’s transi- 
tioning economy.” Within this context, peri-urban sites offering natural and 
rural aesthetics welcome urban tourists to environs close to home. Through the 
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processes of ecological protection zoning and urban-rural comprehensive plan- 
ning, Zhang’s agricultural land was transformed into one of these sites. 

Zhang’s experience, although potentially isolating for him, is far from iso- 
lated. Millions of rural citizens across China, like Zhang, find themselves in a 
political bind as they confront state logics and techniques aimed at shaping their 
conduct. With his farmland turned into a wetland, Zhang awaited ecological 
migration. How will Zhang and rural citizens like him navigate state projects of 
environmental protection and urbanization? As millions of China’s rural citizens 
are enrolled in environmental campaigns to conserve nature and urbanize the 
countryside, it is hard to overstate the relevance of this question to their every- 
day lives. 

Zhang was uncertain of how he will navigate the transitions underway. And 
the question for him was an unsettling one. He felt proud to work on Mao’ envi- 
ronmental campaign to fill in the lake. But after the elation of singing, dancing, 
remembering the past, being reminded of the present and trying to forecast his 
future, his face fell. He expressed feelings of reluctance at the prospect of forfeit- 
ing his rural home and moving into an urban high-rise. Would Zhang make 
sacrifices for the new environmental campaign as he did for the first? 

In considering how these environmental campaigns intersected with his life, 
Zhang articulated each as logically opposed to the other. In the first, the local 
government, in their implementation of central state imperatives, spearheaded 
a massive campaign to fill in Lake Dian. A key logic of the campaign was to 
create more arable land in effort to foster agricultural modernization. The cur- 
rent campaign, wherein Zhang’s farmland was requisitioned by the municipal 
government, is orchestrated around building ecology and restoring a landscape 
degraded, in part, through the first campaign. Although Zhang experienced each 
campaign as thoroughly different from the other, Mao and Xi’s approaches to 
governing natural and social worlds share common logics. 

Mao’s logic entailed mobilizing social forces and state powers to shape the 
natural world and modernize the country. It was avowedly anticapitalist and 
anticolonial. Mao came to power on the heels of war. The People’s Republic of 
China (PRC) was founded in 1949 after China’s Communist Party triumphed in 
civil war against the US-backed Guomindang. That war was preceded by World 
War II and a “century of humiliation” wrought by European, American, and 
Japanese colonial powers. Xis logic exhibits significant continuity with Mao’s, 
particularly regarding the notion of mobilizing social forces and state powers 
toward environmental transformation and modernization. Xi’s logic is anti- 
capitalist insofar as it espouses a model of sustainable development and eco- 
nomic production that counters the deleterious environmental effects of global 
capitalist forces. Perhaps most important, the current campaign fundamentally 
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continues the ideological message that the state can scientifically orchestrate 
modernist social and environmental improvement. Both espouse visions of 
technical triumphalism over nature (much like elsewhere in the world). And 
both propose the application of socio-environmental models across regional 
contexts, even when they may not be appropriate for local conditions. Yet there 
are also key shifts in how these logics are articulated and the role of environmen- 
tal science within state governance. 

During Maos rule, environmental science embodied tensions between Soviet- 
inspired anti-Mendelian Lysenkoist science (that precipitated the disastrous 
Great Leap Forward famine), and Green Revolution-era agricultural science 
that modeled pest management for the world while creating new agricultural 
crop strains.” Environmental campaigns, during Mao’s reign, were models of 
technocratic triumphalism. But the fraught negotiations between “reds” and sci- 
entific “experts” throughout these campaigns reflected their dual functionality 
as motors of modernization and theaters for performative politics. Principally 
for Mao, environmental campaigns projected the achievements that could be 
brought to fruition through the mechanization of correct political thought and 
action. Politics were front and center, part and parcel of state efforts to govern 
society and nature. 

A key difference, under Xi, is that logics espoused by environmental scientists, 
instead of being explicitly political, contribute to naturalizing technocratic socio- 
environmental models of governance. I use the term eco-developmental to refer 
to the logics that undergird state techniques of governing nature, society, and 
space. These logics, in the contemporary period, revolve around complex sys- 
tems science thinking, socio-environmental modeling, and a political narrative 
of sustainable developmental progress. Central to Xi’s green modernization cam- 
paign, and highly consequential to the lives of millions of rural citizens across 
China, like Zhang, is the notion that state scientists and planners can optimize 
socio-natural relations. And that scientific optimization is essential for societal 
improvement and sustainable development. 

For the state, attaining ecological civilization entails totalizing systems sci- 
ence techniques aimed at bringing about steady-state equilibrium in the biophys- 
ical world and optimized socio-spatial relations. The logic of this endeavor is 
advantageous to state building as it solidifies the role of the state within a unitary 
scientific paradigm.” In the current moment, the state supports a totalizing sys- 
tems science approach to socio-environmental management in effort to build an 
“ecological society.’ Ecological society is presented, by the state and key environ- 
mental scientists, as the natural endpoint of green modernist progress. Efforts to 
create an ecological society are explicitly framed as righting the environmental 
wrongdoings of the Maoist era and subsequent development-first approaches of 
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the 1980s through the early 2000s.” During the reform era, scientists advanced 
arguments that urbanizing the rural population was integral to a sustainable 
future. These logics have become central to socio-environmental governance 
under Xi. Hence, ecological civilization building reflects continuities with the 
socialist modernization drive, but also departs from socialist-era logics as ecol- 
ogy now figures centrally in the articulation and naturalization of state models 
for sustainable development and civilizational progress. 

Every civilizational story demarcates who is within and outside the bound- 
aries of civilization. China has a long history of civilizational narratives dating 
back to the first dynasties. In dynastic China, those who lived outside the bound- 
aries of Chinas empire were referred to as “barbarians” (huren or yemanren). 
Barbarians were portrayed by the imperial state as operating without capacity to 
reason and without culture. The Chinese word for culture (wenhua) is literally 
the transformation (hua) that comes through writing and language (wen). Those 
outside of Chinese civilization, were imagined as barbarians ignorant of China's 
cultured forms of expression. They were framed as the relational other vis-a- 
vis the imperial population. Narratives of barbarian outsiders served the impe- 
rial state project of unifying the population around a shared sense of belonging. 
The specificity of imperial narratives, within which social groups were either 
within or outside the civilizational vision, changed throughout dynastic history. 
Civilizational boundaries, therefore, ebbed and flowed with the boundaries of 
empire.” In the present, the state’s civilizational story is tethered to ecology and 
its myriad situated and contradictory meanings. 

In China, or anywhere else for that matter, ecology is far from apolitical.*° 
Ecology is embedded within and constitutive of the very workings of state power 
and socio-spatial organization across contexts. By way of comparison, science 
figures centrally in expressions and constitutions of state power across global 
contexts. Ethnology, for instance, was central to the formation of US territorial 
power from the late nineteenth into the early twentieth centuries. Counterin- 
tuitive as it may seem, ethnology was crucial to framing Native Americans as 
so-called noble savages—a social category closer to a primordial state of nature 
and therefore outside the bounds of civilization.*! Ethnologists were at the heart 
of the US scientific understanding of its civilizing mission. Ethnological science, 
therefore, was central to the US colonial project, in that it justified the state’s 
acquisition of land and resources that had not been made productive by so- 
called uncivilized societies. The US conservation movement and establishment 
of national parks further advanced state land territorialization efforts and Native 
American dispossession.” Analogously, ecology was integral to social Darwinist 
and nativist expressions underlying the eugenics movement in fascist Germany, 
which precipitated Nazism and the second world war.” Therefore, as states the 
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world over draw on science in constituting power, it is imperative not to simply 
villainize China as an outlier in the global gambit. 

Articulations of science and nature are distinct in any given historical, social, 
and political contexts. Who and what relationships are deemed “natural”? Who 
is civilized or—in other words—outside of and in control of nature? The answers 
to these questions lie in particular expressions and constitutions of state power 
in relation to science and politics of nature. In contemporary China, ecology has 
come to figure centrally in articulations of state power. 

Under Xi’s regime, ecology mediates the articulation between state power and 
a differentiated citizenry navigating environmental governance. It mediates how 
everyday people act, organize, or even resist incorporation into the state’s civiliza- 
tional vision. I theorize this articulation of power through the multidimensional 
framework of ecological states. 


Ecological States 


I define ecological states as expressions and constitutions of state power in rela- 
tion to ecology. Ecology is not only a scientific discipline related to process- 
pattern relationships in the world but also a multimodal signifier that has become 
enrolled in a political narrative of socio-environmental change, human manipu- 
lation of nature, and the role of the state in governing sustainable development. 
In this framing, ecology is a situated universal with multiple logics. By logics 
I mean ways of knowing nature that order how it is to be acted on. Eco- 
developmental logics undergird China's national sustainable development 
narrative, which projects an apex of biophysical, governmental, and aesthetic 
achievement. At their core, eco-developmental logics hold that state interven- 
tion will produce ecological equilibrium in the biophysical world, a modern 
society, and an aesthetic sublime in physical landscapes. Therefore, I anchor eco- 
logical states within key modes through which state power, society, and nature 
articulate—the biophysical, governmental, and aesthetic. 


Biophysical 


First, and perhaps most immediate when considering ecology, is the study of bio- 
physical relations. Across iterations of ecology, ecological states refer to relations 
between biotic organisms and abiotic components constituted through the com- 
ingling and interaction of compounds in totalizing systems. Since the late twen- 
tieth century, the term ecosystem was used to describe the interactions between 
organisms and physical environments linked through nutrient cycles and energy 
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flows.” A key goal of the Chinese state in building ecological civilization is to 
engineer equilibrium states in nature. 

Engineering equilibrium states entails mechanistic approaches to managing 
nature. Mechanistic approaches to nature define, measure, and operationalize 
biophysical relations with the express purpose of optimizing them. Underly- 
ing this logic, is the understanding that if nature is appropriately altered it will 
exhibit desired relations and effects. Nature, in this sense, is modular. It can 
be modeled and operationalized for specified ends. According to a mechanis- 
tic logic, if the appropriate application of science and technical intervention is 
applied, then desired outcomes in nature will result in a predictable machine- 
like fashion. Mechanistic approaches to nature can be distinguished from other 
human-nature relations, such as state simplifications of nature, which James 
Scott argues have been central to modernist state governance.** In contrast, 
mechanistic logics of governing nature hold biophysical relations as external 
natures—distinct and separate from the human—but also manageable through 
human interventions. Humans, as biotic entities, are crucial within the calculus, 
not only as exceptionally agential organisms, but also as entities ascribed their 
own natural qualities. 

Human natures, as Raymond Williams argues, are linked to historically 
specific ideas of nature and innate human qualities.” Ideas and meanings of 
nature, however, are malleable. They change in different historical and epis- 
temological contexts depending on how claims on nature are expressed and 
made generalizable, not only to the biophysical world, but also to social groups. 
Human natures (or other forms of nature, for that matter) take shape through 
historical processes of scientifically knowing and defining nature. Processes of 
defining human natures inevitably demarcate social differences. In chapters 1 
and 2, I show how China’s natural and social scientists articulate ecology in 
relation to biophysical natures, as well as malleable human natures categorized 
in terms of urban and rural difference. Logics derived from ecological thought 
define techniques for altering and ultimately improving biophysical and human 
natures. 

For scholars of science and technology, such as Donna Haraway, objects 
of knowledge are not objective reflections of universal realities, but agential 
forces that derive from social, historical, and political contexts.” Scientific log- 
ics, therefore, need to be situated in the context of their articulation. Ecology 
has been wielded across global contexts to propel nativist ideology in early 
twentieth-century Germany,” eugenics movements across Latin America,“ and 
US colonial expansion.’ Ecology, like all sciences, is always social and political.” 
So is sustainability, which takes on different meanings across social and histori- 
cal contexts.“ 
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Many key scientists involved in defining sustainable development in China 
were engaged in global attempts to negotiate socialist thought with ecologi- 
cal thought. Given the longstanding resonance between ecology and socialist 
thought and the challenges for socialist states to balance industrial produc- 
tion with its multiscalar environmental effects, the issue of remaking socialism 
in relation to ecology resonated globally.“ As chapter 1 illustrates, ecological 
thought in China developed over a century of global scientific exchanges across 
Marxian political economy, botany, systems science, urban ecology, and ecologi- 
cal economics. China’s scientists, from the 1920s through the present, shaped 
ecology as a form of science organized around questions of how to optimize bio- 
physical relations and foster civilizational progress. For Mao, the peasantry fig- 
ured as the vanguard of modernization, revolution, and industrialization. This 
logic was informed by a stage-oriented social evolutionary reading of Marxian 
political economy. The scientific logics that predominated the 1980s socialist 
reform period, however, articulated the role of the peasantry no longer as the 
vanguard of socialist revolution, but as closer to an “original” or “primitive” form 
of ecology (yuanshi shengtai) and therefore outside the folds of ecological civili- 
zation. Eco-developmental logics, such as these that project stage-oriented soci- 
etal trajectories, emerged through the reasoned argumentation of natural and 
social scientists. Their arguments took shape synchronously with civilizational 
narratives of sustainable development, state-directed urbanization, national aes- 
theticization, and societal optimization. These scientific logics, however, are not 
uncontested. 

Notable Chinese scientists offer alternative formulations of ecology, sustain- 
able development, and the role of rural society. One alternative, for instance, 
posits traditional rural lifeways and small-scale agricultural production as 
models for sustainable development.“ Such logics, however, do not predomi- 
nate in state policy and action. While China’s debates are richly varied, I focus 
on delineating logics that have become central to serving governmental ends.*® 
My genealogy, therefore, focuses on how eco-developmental logics emerged in 
relation to expressions and constitutions of state power from the rise of Mao to 
the present. 


Governmental 


I refer to governance or, in other words, that which pertains to the governmental, 
in two senses. The first relates to techniques aimed at governing nature, society, 
and space. I define techniques as political technologies that target spatial orga- 
nization, relations in nature, and populations. For Michel Foucault, forms of 
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knowledge and practice produce political techniques of power and spatial ori- 
entations aimed at governing populations—what he calls “biopower.*” Power, 
in this sense, refers to a multiplicity of forces that shape socio-natural configu- 
rations and physical spaces. Modern subjects come to know and understand 
themselves, their societal roles, and realms of possible actions within this field 
of power. Governmental power, therefore, operates through disciplinary modes 
of “acting upon the actions” and interests of subjects and “conducting the con- 
duct” of populations.” In detailing eco-developmental logics and techniques, 
I focus on disciplinary expressions of power and knowledge, as well as forms of 
technical action that materialize through them.” 

The second sense of governmental relates to “states,” as in the institutions, 
actors, and ruling entities enrolled in practices of governance. In China, this 
includes institutions that span central and local jurisdictions, state scientists and 
planners, as well as the party-state. Ecology, I contend, has become instrumen- 
tal to expressions of state power—ideologically, territorially, and within banal 
bureaucratic formations. Eco-developmental logics define the role of the state 
as the builder of an ecological form of civilization. In other words, an ecologi- 
cal civilization is to be brought into being through state intervention. Ecologi- 
cal civilization building, therefore, is an inherently future-oriented governance 
project. 

According to state modernization plans from the Nineteenth National Party 
Congress of 2017, ecological civilization will be attained by the year 2050; the 
People’s Republic of China centennial is October 1, 2049. Such timelines por- 
tray temporal logics of attaining a desired state of modernist achievement 
through state techniques of socio-environmental optimization. Not merely 
a discursive enterprise, state techniques that derive from eco-developmental 
logics are key to the reproduction of state power. As I discuss in chapters 2 
and 3, ecology has become central to extending the territorial reach of the local 
state and producing landscapes that reflect the state’s vision of socio-natural 
optimization. Eco-developmental techniques, such as ecological restoration, 
are geared toward transforming biophysical relations in nature, beautify- 
ing the landscape, and producing a modern urban society from one that has 
been predominantly rural. How state scientists produce and read historical 
ecological records is shaped by how they imagine restoration landscapes 
and visualize landscape beautification and purification, as I have detailed in 
chapter 2. 

Chapter 3 illustrates how municipal bureaucrats’ conservation planning tech- 
niques strengthen their control over rural land surrounding cities. I use the term 
ecological territorialization to refer to the ecological protection and urban-rural 
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planning processes through which opportunistic municipal government officials 
incorporate rural land and housing under their control. The emergence of these 
territorializing processes marks a new phase in, what You-tien Hsing calls, the 
“urbanization of the local state.’*! State scientists and municipal planners discuss 
ecological protection zoning not only as a technical process of optimizing bio- 
physical relations in nature, but also as means to foster an ecological society. As 
the second half of the book attests, however, the societal actions and outcomes 
that emerge from ecological civilization building projects do not neatly fit the 
state’s eco-developmental imaginary. 

Although state scientists and planners deploy techniques aimed at mechaniz- 
ing nature, and optimizing society and space, their mechanistic techniques don't 
simply produce mechanistic outcomes. Despite the veneer of a centrally orches- 
trated environmental governance effort, there is a great deal of indeterminacy 
to the processes involved. The interplay between the exercise of state power in 
relation to ecology and social actions is filled with contradictions, refusals, and 
creative reworkings. The final three chapters highlight forms of counter-conduct; 
that is, the ways that people struggle with and against governmental processes 
aimed at conducting society.” In highlighting forms of counter-conduct, I stress 
that citizens do not merely internalize ecological expressions of power aimed at 
producing an ecological society.” Instead, society actively exercises capacities in 
relation and counter to eco-developmental logics and techniques aimed at con- 
ducting human conduct. In doing so, individuals and communities transform 
their lives in relation to governmental forces. 

There is an array of social trajectories contingent on the myriad ways people 
navigate state environmental governance. By trajectories, I mean the differenti- 
ated socioeconomic and spatiotemporal pathways through which people navi- 
gate state power. How society transforms in relation to a state wielding ecology 
to govern depends on how people act not only in relation to expressions of state 
power, but within the context of preexisting unequal social positionalities and 
emergent power relations. Therefore, trajectories are shaped by already existing 
socioeconomic positionalities and environmental conditions, as well as the poli- 
tics of counter-conduct. The exercise of individual and collective actions, within 
this context, produces myriad social trajectories. 

Trajectories are also shaped by the ways social differences come to be defined 
and contested. Eco-developmental logics define distinct roles within China's 
citizenry. They categorically ascribe high value (suzhi) to urban people and 
low value to rural people. Within the ideological vision of ecological civiliza- 
tion building, China’s future is urban. The past is rural. Urban populations are 
modern and civilized. The nature of the rural citizenry, in this vision, is back- 
ward and uncivilized. In these ways eco-developmental logics reify urban-rural 
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difference and rural deficiency.” They hold that the nature of rural people and 
their inherently malleable value can be improved through rational state-led 
urbanization. 

Although the urbanization of the rural population is often heralded as the 
end of China’s villages,” rural lifeways do not simply disappear but transform in 
relation to how society responds to a state wielding ecology to govern. Society 
exercises power within this eco-developmental milieu—at times in line with the 
state’s vision, but often in ways that counter it. For instance, many rural people 
do not simply accept government terms for resettlement or embrace the prospect 
of becoming urban. Instead, they harness individual and collective powers for 
their own ends. 

In some instances, rural people facing conservation-oriented displacement 
and resettlement individually or collectively mobilize to maximize rural land and 
housing compensation capital. In doing so, they utilize the state’s resources in 
ways unintended by state planners. As I discuss in chapter 4, rural people navi- 
gate the politics of valuation and compensation to reorient their relationships to 
land, housing, and labor. Many strive to maximize resettlement compensation 
capital, which they utilize as they see fit. Some balk at the prospects of living 
in urban resettlement housing. Instead, they use compensation capital to lease 
land outside their original village and continue farming elsewhere. Others move 
into new agrarian sectors or otherwise act outside state prescriptions for planned 
urbanization. While the aims and outcomes for individuals differ, and some also 
readily accept and benefit from moving into new urban environs, I illustrate how 
the aspirations of rural people facing ecological migration take shape in relation 
to the volumetric politics of land and housing valuation and compensation. In 
ways such as these, social navigations of state environmental governance remake 
constellations of power, albeit unevenly. 


Aesthetic 


In the context of a state wielding ecology to govern, citizens draw on alternative 
understandings of ecology for their own ends. They do so through banal spatial 
practices, which aesthetically express the rural as ecological. Chapter 5 details 
rural citizens’ spatial practices of aesthetically representing what I call a “rural- 
ecological sublime” in villages being incorporated into ecological protection 
areas. Politics of nature infuse, not only state governance, but also the ways rural 
citizens remake rural spaces and meanings. The aesthetic senses they cultivate, at 
times align with and at other times counter eco-developmental logics. 

I consider aesthetics as shared senses and material forms through which things 
in the world are spatialized, visualized, or associated with beauty. Aesthetics is 
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inseparable from politics and power relations. Jacques Ranciére theorizes aes- 
thetics as the “distribution of the sensible’—a shared perception and sensibil- 
ity in the arrangement of space.°* D. Asher Ghertner, drawing on Ranciére and 
Foucault, argues that the aesthetic terms within which senses become shared 
are central to rationalities of rule and the operation of government.” As these 
scholars attest, politics operate within and through shared aesthetic senses. The 
role of the Chinese state in the aesthetic vision of building an ecological civiliza- 
tion and a beautiful China is that of a technical manager intervening to optimize 
socio-natural relations and beautify the landscape. 

In a related philosophical vein, the “aesthetic state” was articulated by 
Friedrich Schiller in 1795 as a mode of politics that incorporates aesthetics into 
state governance.” Schiller’s notion of the aesthetic state was expounded on by 
Republican-era thinkers, like Zhang Jingsheng who considered aesthetics as key 
to revolutionizing postimperial China into a “beautiful society” and forming a 
national, albeit authoritarian, “government of beauty” (mei de zhengfu). The aes- 
thetic state was also discussed by late-imperial philosopher Kang Youwei who 
articulated the science of beauty and aesthetic education as central to national 
modernization and the creation of a moral society.” While acknowledging 
Schiller’s, Kang’s, and Zhang’s insights into how political rationalities operate 
through aesthetics, I depart from their romanticist and enlightenment tenden- 
cies. Instead, I detail how aesthetics and power articulate not only in relation 
to expressions of state power but also in expressions of social difference and 
politics of nature. 

I propose two contrapuntal aesthetic sublimes that figure prominently in 
China's state-society interplay—an eco-developmental sublime and a rural- 
ecological sublime. An eco-developmental sublime underlies aesthetic expres- 
sions of state power. It operates via two interweaving aesthetic registers. Ecology 
as pristine natural object and ecology as technically enhanced natural object. 
A pristine natural landscape, in this sense, is one that looks “natural, without 
trace of human activities (even though the appearance of pristine nature is created 
through extensive human interventions). Since the imaginary of pristine nature 
does not include humans, the state cultivates this aesthetic sensibility through 
removing people and human activities from landscapes and altering them to 
appear natural. An aesthetically pleasing natural landscape, therefore, is some- 
thing “civilized” humans can produce. It is a technical form of beauty created 
through rational scientific management, intentional landscape engineering, and 
aestheticization. Semiotic gestures of ecology as pristine and optimized nature 
are visually emplaced, for instance, in ecological protection areas and resettle- 
ment housing. Through ecological construction efforts, the state endeavors to 
transform landscapes that previously supported agriculture and rural housing 
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into those that express an eco-developmental sublime. In place of rural land- 
scapes, the state produces scientifically optimized landscapes, such as treatment 
wetlands, artificial waterfall parks, and spatially concentrated housing facilities. 
In these ways, eco-developmental aesthetics appear as landscape beautifications 
and improvements on nature and society through the urbanizing-cum-civilizing 
of the rural population. 

Within this context, rural people produce a counter-aesthetic through 
spatial practices that remake the rural in relation to ecology. They produce 
a rural-ecological sublime for their own socioeconomic benefit as they navi- 
gate uneven displacement from land and housing, and to maintain senses of 
their rural past. As I discuss in chapter 5, this aesthetic is particularly preva- 
lent in rural-themed restaurants and guesthouses (nongjiale) within and on 
the borders of ecological protection areas. Rural citizens’ spatial practices por- 
tray rural-ecological natures in the built environment, cuisine, music, art, and 
tourist-oriented service provisioning. In these sites, villagers, much like natu- 
ral and social scientists, represent rural nature as closer to primitive ecology 
(yuanshengtai). Doing so reifies urban-rural difference. Yet, their spatial prac- 
tices also portray rural people as intimately tied to land and multigenerational 
environmental stewards. In producing a rural-ecological sublime, villagers 
actively aestheticize politics of nature and difference in the landscapes of their 
own displacement. 

Spatial practices of rural representation and the lived experiences of dis- 
placement are contingent on historically conditioned forms of social difference. 
Drawing on Brandi Summers’s work on aesthetics and politics of difference,” 
I advance “differentiated aesthetic emplacement” as a survival strategy for the 
poor to profit from performing rurality and as a way of inhabiting space and 
maintaining lifeways for rural elites. As people navigate environmental gover- 
nance and state urbanization efforts, inter-rural class differences shape the aes- 
thetic politics of displacement and forms of counter-conduct. 

Some citizens resist state governance through confrontational forms of 
counter-conduct. Chapter 6 highlights the role of what I call “infrastructural 
diffusion” in delimiting forms of counter-conduct and maintaining authoritar- 
ian rule. The chapter details partial destruction of village housing by demolition 
bureaus, coercive demobilization by street-level police, militarized uprooting of 
guerrilla agriculture, and digital erasure. These infrastructural expressions of 
state power diffuse counter-conduct. Infrastructure, in this sense, refers both to 
the built environment and forms of social organization. In theorizing the former, 
I draw on Julie Chu’s insights into how citizen-state struggles play out through 
infrastructure, particularly aesthetic politics of infrastructural disrepair. Regard- 
ing the latter, I draw on the work of AbdouMaliq Simone who argues that 
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infrastructures are not merely built environments, but also human activities and 
forms of social organization.*' My account of how infrastructural techniques dif- 
fuse social expressions of resistance and collective mobilizations sheds light on 
the limits of counter-conduct under an authoritarian regime. 

In these ways, forms of counter-conduct are not outside of or external to eco- 
logical expressions and constitutions of power. Rather, state techniques delimit 
how society exercises power. As everyday citizens navigate ecological expres- 
sions and constitutions of state power, they actively reshape their own social 
trajectories. 

While undoubtedly important to people in China, these relationships increas- 
ingly bear on life everywhere else. How the Chinese state approaches environ- 
mental governance is poised to shape the future of global sustainability and 
geopolitics. The epilogue considers China’s environmental governance in global 
contexts. The task between now and then is to chart the role of ecology in con- 
solidating state power and shaping citizens’ uneven social trajectories. 


Part | 
ECOLOGY AND 
STATE POWER 


1 
MAKING ECOLOGY DEVELOPMENTAL 


Chen Xueming, professor of ecology at Yunnan University and a leading sci- 
entific assessor of ecological protection areas, welcomed me into his office. He 
pushed aside a stack of books on a wooden desk to make room for two teacups. 
Taking on a professorial air of someone who has lectured on the subject for 
decades, he began talking about ecology by situating it in relation to place, peo- 
ple, and global exchanges. Through interviews with ecologists, such as Chen, 
as well as archival research, I learned about key natural and social scientists 
and a palimpsest of global influences, travels, and trainings that shaped ecology 
in China. 

Meanings surrounding ecology shifted alongside transformations in the 
Chinese state and society. In different eras, ecological thought became cen- 
tral to state governance, unevenly categorizing the citizenry, and to notions 
of historical transformation. Ecology represented, at times, the borderlands of 
national territory, surplus energies embodied in the citizenry, nature aesthet- 
ics, and scientific techniques to optimize socio-environmental relations. Over 
a century of scientific articulations, ecology came to figure centrally in logics of 
state governance and stage-oriented developmental progress toward a sustain- 
able future. 

Within Chinas party-state, ecology is inseparable from articulations of 
sustainable development and totalizing socio-environmental management— 
commonly discussed as “ecological civilization building” (shengtai wenming jian- 
she). China’s Constitutional Amendment during the Eighteenth CCP Plenary of 
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2012 reads: “The Development of Ecological Civilization should be integrated 
into all aspects and the whole process of economic development, political devel- 
opment, cultural development, and social development?! Such broad state- 
ments, signal the cornucopian scope of what President Xi Jinping frequently 
refers to as a “new human relationship with nature.” The Chinese Academy of 
Sciences has officially labeled the process of creating ecological civilization as 
the “second modernization.” According to the Chinese Academy of Sciences’ 
Ecological Modernization Report, Chinese society has moved through primitive 
and industrial civilization toward ecological civilization. Notably, the Chinese 
Academy of Sciences’ officially claims ecological civilization to be the highest 
level of developmental attainment.’ 

This unitary scientific and political logic permeates popular media, green 
policy prescriptions, and the work of mainstream scientists.? Media accounts 
surrounding ecological civilization building suggest that the concept emerged 
in 2007 during a famous speech by Hu Jintao at the Seventeenth National Party 
Congress.‘ In the speech, Hu proclaimed the importance of “building an eco- 
logical civilization” by modeling economic growth and consumption, as well 
as protecting the environment.® Scholars of Chinas green modernization echo 
this narrative by framing ecological civilization building as a green alternative to 
“industrial civilizations” of the West.° Scholarship in this mode holds the pursuit 
of ecological civilization to be the “result of the constant progress of human civi- 
lization, and a higher stage in the evolution of human civilization than industrial 
civilization?” 

In this chapter, I depart from this naturalizing mode of scholarship by delin- 
eating a genealogy of how ecology became developmental. I do so by detail- 
ing the historical production of what I call eco-developmental logics. By logics 
I mean ways of knowing nature that order how nature is to be properly acted 
on. Drawing on a genealogical method,’ I situate ecology as a form of knowl- 
edge that takes on meaning through global exchanges—a situated universal that 
has become mobilized in the service of state power. Donna Haraway argues that 
knowledge formations are relational, and that knowledge is conditioned by the 
context in which it emerges.’ Drawing on this insight, I contend that ecology, like 
any science, is a situated way of knowing that comes into being through social 
and political practices of exchange, writing, collective experimentation, interpre- 
tation, and claims making. Ecology emerged in the United States, for instance, 
as a science of complexity often deployed to undermine modernist claims about 
environmental controllability.'° As such, environmental historians have tended 
to frame ecology in the West as posing a challenge to modernist thought.'' In 
what follows, I focus on a lineage of ecological thought central to modernist nar- 
ratives of civilizational attainment and sustainable development, which underlie 
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expressions and constitutions of state power. In the vein of Raymond Williams, 
who argues that forms of nature are always the product of social and historical 
context,” I illustrate how ecological sciences in China have their own history and 
politics steeped in global exchanges." 

Scholars have demonstrated how scientific knowledge, often considered to 
be universal and emanating from Global North to Global South or West to 
East, is produced through global exchanges and localized meaning-making 
practices. Michael Hathaway, for instance, argues that knowledge circulates 
globally in contingent and multidirectional ways. For Hathaway, when ideas 
enter new geographic spheres, they take on meanings contingent on local 
contexts. New meanings generate novel scientific innovations, practices, and 
knowledge. Hathaway’s key insight is that there is continual movement between 
the localization and universalizability of knowledge.'* Hathaway conceptualizes 
the content and meanings of scientific knowledge, however, as coterminous 
across geographical spaces. In contrast, I contend that a plurality of meanings 
exists under a given scientific knowledge signifier. Moreover, politics and 
power relations permeate the process of knowledge production. Ecology 
emerges from a multiplicity of actions, actors, places, and claims within local- 
ized contexts. 

My conceptualization of ecological knowledge formation more closely aligns 
with Michael Lewis and Celia Lowe who emphasize that processes of knowl- 
edge formation are inseparable from power relations. For Lewis, what consti- 
tutes “ecology” is not merely a local instantiation of a global idea or process, but 
assemblages of powers mediated by cross-cultural exchanges, scientific practices, 
research agendas, and flows of ideas.'* Analogously, Lowe illustrates how ideas of 
ecology emerge through interactions between local people, scientists, and devel- 
opment institutions—stratified through colonial legacies.” The global exchanges 
these scholars highlight shed light on how scientific knowledge and attendant 
meanings shift over time. Shifting meanings surrounding ecology, as I show in 
this chapter, shape the subjects of knowledge, as well as the techniques of science 
in relation to state power. 

In this chapter, I illustrate the articulation of ecology and state power through 
the work of prominent scientists in China and their global exchanges spanning 
the early twentieth century up to the present, across botany, political economy, 
systems science, urban ecology, and ecological economics. Historically situating 
the confluence of ecology, sustainability, and state power reveals how forms of 
science take on meaning in localized social and political context. In doing so, 
I call into question how ecology and sustainability are conceptualized, how 
they function, and whom they serve.'* I argue that ecology is a situated form 
of knowledge, wielded to define roles for the state, scientists, and the citizenry. 
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Scientists are crucial actors in making ecology developmental. They produce eco- 
developmental logics—knowledge that defines nature and how it is to be acted 
on, which undergird state power. 


Ecological Formations 


Before ecology connoted sustainable development and civilizational attainment, 
it was an emergent field of inquiry taking shape via global exchanges. Indeed, 
the Chinese term for ecology is a neologism that traveled from Japan to China 
through the work of late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century botanist 
Miyoshi Manabu. Miyoshi was born in 1861 to a Samurai family. From an early 
age, he was fascinated with plants, in particular cherry blossoms and irises, which 
were to become the focus of his life’s work. After studying at the Imperial Univer- 
sity of Tokyo, he traveled to Germany to attend the University of Leipzig. From 
1891 to 1895 he studied under the guidance of German botanist and ecologist 
Wilhelm Friedrich Phillip Pfeffer. As he trained, he became deeply interested in 
the emerging field of ecology (oekologie) in Germany. Miyoshi earned a doctor- 
ate from Leipzig in 1895 and returned to Japan to become a professor of botany 
at Tokyo University and director of the botanical gardens from 1922 to 1924." 
Upon returning to Japan, Miyoshi coined the Japanese term for ecology (seit- 
aigaku). The neologism came to China through Meiji-era texts created by Miyo- 
shi and his students. Ecology came to be expressed in the Chinese language in two 
ways. Ecology expressed as shengtai huanjing connotes ecology and environment. 
This is analogous to the Japanese term seitai-kankyo.” The other is shengtai. Both 
mean “ecology; but the former connotes ecological conditions and environments 
interdependent with human activities. The latter connotes the science of ecology 
(shengtaixue) and relations between biotic and abiotic entities. Early ecologists in 
Japan, China, and the rest of the world, focused largely on the study of plant life.”! 
Miyoshi focused primarily on Japanese botanical specimens, including Japa- 
nese cherry blossoms (prunus serrulata), plum trees (prunus) and Japanese irises 
(iris ensata). In 1905, he began publishing what was to become the world’s larg- 
est multilingual compendium on Japanese vegetation.” He produced fifteen sets 
within the compendium, the last of which was published in 1914. In addition, 
he published widely across scientific journals and magazines. Like other natural 
scientists of the day, his work entailed the aestheticization of natural objects of 
science.” In an 1890 publication in The Botanical Magazine, Miyoshi portrayed 
botanical samples alongside poetic descriptions of landscape. He wrote, “On the 
9th of August, 1890 I found a species of Pinguicula on Mount Koshin in the 
province of Shimotsuke. It grows in great numbers on the moist exposed surface 
of the huge rocks which constitute the rugged outline of the peak.”** Miyoshi 
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proceeded to detail the roots, leaves, seeds fruits, calyx, and flowers. He also 
produced a stylized plate of the botanical sample.” This example highlights how 
Miyoshi’s scientific work aestheticized nature—a phenomenon that remains 
central to ecology in China, albeit through different mediums. 

With the advent of photography, scientists began using photos to capture and 
communicate biophysical features of their subject matter. Photography proved 
particularly useful in identifying species. For example, Miyoshi’s photographic 
depiction of a cherry blossom in the 1921 publication On the Conservation of 
Natural Monuments and Historic Sites: Plant Department (figure 2), displays 
cherry blossoms in bloom and as buds. The darkened background and chiar- 
oscuro lighting highlights a range of angles. Representational techniques of 
capturing and communicating features of scientific subject matter, such as pho- 
tography and descriptive writing, were mediums through which botanists and 
early ecologists, like Miyoshi, aestheticized the natural world. 

The neologism ecology, and the aestheticizing mediums that accompanied it, 
took root in mainland China during the Republican period. The Qing dynasty, 
the last of imperial China, fell in 1911. In the wake of empire came a period of 
cultural and scientific flourishing in which many young elites, in particular, went 
abroad to learn “modern” forms of science. During the Republican period, social 
movements called for adopting scientific worldviews to improve the country.’® 
The New Culture Movement (1910s-20s), a youth movement aimed at reorga- 
nizing Chinese culture and society according to global norms of science, spurred 
an interest in so-called new sciences. The movement advocated that Chinese 
people familiarize themselves with “Mr. Science” (sai xiansheng) to replace tradi- 
tional Confucian pedagogy. The global engagements of those who went abroad 
generated hybrid forms of scientific inquiry and practice. Early botanists, such 
as Hu Xiansu, exemplified, much like Miyoshi, the aestheticization of scientific 
subject matter in the process of producing knowledge. 

Hu trained in classical poetry and literature at the Imperial University of 
Peking. Matriculating in 1909, he moved to the United States to study botany. 
After studying at the University of California, Berkeley, he obtained a doctor- 
ate from Harvard University in 1925. He returned to China and founded the 
Lushan Botanical Gardens in Yunnan Province in 1934, which was renamed the 
Kunming Institute of Botany in 1938. Exemplary botanists, such as Hu, laid foun- 
dations for plant ecology in China. 

Through his fieldwork and writing, Hu defined the natural world in ways that 
melded Chinese science and aesthetics with Western scientific taxonomy. Fol- 
lowing the eighteenth-century Chinese scientific tradition of evidential research 
(kaozheng),”” Hu endeavored to match classical plant descriptions with his botan- 
ical observations to corroborate and therefore validate his finding in relation to 
the Linnaean classification system. This approach is evident in a series of articles 
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Prunus serrulata Lindl. f. contorta Miyos. 


FIGURE 2. Miyoshi Manabu’s cherry blossom photograph from a 1921 publica- 
tion on plant ecology (Miyoshi 1921). 
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published in the popular Chinese-language journal “Science” (kexue) in which 
Hu matched Latin names for plants with names compiled in a botanical diction- 
ary from the Eastern Han period (ca. 100 CE). Discussing this process, natural 
historian Lijing Jiang argues that “it was through experiencing fieldwork that Hu 
found a consistent use of classical style for communicating botanical work? 

The fusing of Linnaean classification and Chinese poetic and classical lit- 
erary styles is further evinced by works produced during Hu’s 1920 fieldwork 
expedition to Zhejiang Province, in which he conveyed scientific subject matter 
through classical literary styles. Hu published a series of poems, essays, and diary 
entries in the popular journal Xuecheng, in which he painted a literary portrait of 
the subject matter and surrounding landscape. He described steep precipices of 
Zhejiangs mountains, verdant pines, cypress, and bamboo, as well as the colors 
and scents of flowers.” His poetic landscape descriptions mirror classical land- 
scape poetry and travel literature, exemplifying the nexus of nature aesthetics 
and science in the early modern period. 

Aestheticizing scientific subject matter and landscape occurred not only 
through written descriptions of plants’ biophysical qualities, but also through 
oral depictions of botanical expeditions. Hu recounted his 1920 botanical survey 
to Zhejiang during a 1927 address to the Science Society of Canton describing 
how, “sitting in a sedan chair, at three oclock in the morning [I] was carried in 
half awakened dreams toward the heavily forest-clad sacred mountain only to 
find the towering forest giants of Cryptomeria japonica, mixed with Cunning- 
hamia lanceolata and the broad-canopied weeping Cupresus fuenbris?® 

In this excerpt, Hu aestheticized subject matter and landscape through a writ- 
ing style that melds Chinese literary aesthetics with the Linnaean classification 
system." This melding of aesthetics and science laid foundations for associating 
ecology with pristine natural landscapes, an aesthetic association that remains 
today. In contemporary China, ecology is widely associated with beauty and pro- 
cesses of landscape beautification. 

In 2017, during the Nineteenth Central Party Congress, Xi Jinping articu- 
lated sustainable development as a process of building a “beautiful China” In 
the present, the association between ecology and beauty underlie state aesthetics 
and logics associated with building ecological civilization.” A shared aesthetic 
sense rooted in ecology as pristine nature is embedded in contemporary eco- 
developmental logics. In the introduction of this book, I discussed this aesthetic 
as an “eco-developmental sublime”—a shared aesthetic sensibility underlying 
the operation of state power. It operates through two aesthetic modes. The first 
is ecology as pristine natural object. This aesthetic sensibility, as I illustrated 
above, has roots in the early scientific practices of botany and the dawn of ecol- 
ogy in East Asia. The second mode is ecology as technically enhanced natural 
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object. The second aesthetic register is interwoven, though contradictory, with 
the first. It has roots in early twentieth-century socialist thought in China. 

As he poured a second cup of tea, I asked Chen to reflect on influential people 
in his training. I was surprised when, without hesitation, Chen began to talk 
about Mao Zedong. “Mao Zedong,” he said, “did a lot to improve and modernize 
China. The time I spent struggling (chiku) in the countryside and learning about 
biology through tending plants and animals strengthened my resolve to become 
an ecologist.” I listened to Chen talk about his life as a sent-down youth and 
the influence of ecological thought on Maoist thought. Mao’s ideas surrounding 
historical transformation, political mobilization, and social improvement were 
shaped by an ecological rendering of Marxian political economy. 

While many remember Mao as the historical figure who advocated for 
peasant-led revolution in China, the role of political economist Li Dazhao as a 
thinker of “Marxian science” and one of Mao’ early influencers is often forgotten. 
Also overlooked are the politics of nature—ideas of human nature and natural 
cycles—embedded in their shared conception of sociohistorical change. Li, who 
on July 1, 1921, cofounded the Communist Party of China with Chen Duxiu, laid 
foundations for Marxian political economy in China and stage-oriented theories 
of historical change. 

Li was born into a peasant family in Hebei province. From 1914 to 1916, he 
studied political economy at Waseda University in Tokyo, Japan. He returned to 
China to become one of the leading intellectuals of the New Culture Movement 
and the May Fourth Movement.” Li’s political-economic work remade Marxian 
notions of class struggle, which, in the classical formulation, held the urban pro- 
letariat to be the key motor of revolutionary change. Li argued, instead, that Chi- 
nas peasantry would be the key class-leveling force and, therefore, the political 
source of revolution. For Li, and subsequently for Mao, political revolution could 
be brought about by harnessing social forces or energies latent within “backward” 
social groups at the right moment in a socio-natural cycle. These logics of his- 
torical change, social improvement, and projecting the future became central to 
Mao’ efforts to lead the Chinese Communist Party to power and the formation 
of the People’s Republic of China (PRC). 

As an early interpreter of political economy and visionary for the Chinese Com- 
munist Party, Li considered the aim of writing and theory to be the transformation 
of social conditions. In his essays My Marxist Views (1919) and The Essentials of 
Historical Study (1924), Li argued that each generation makes their own futures 
through harnessing “social energies.” Li developed his perspectives on historical 
revolution through engagements with the writings of Karl Marx, Leon Trotsky, 
and myriad enlightenment thinkers. Li read universalist historians, such as Nico- 
las de Condorcet, Henri de Saint-Simon, and Auguste Comte,** who Li argued 
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were foundational to Marxist philosophy and the scientific basis of socialism.” His 
interpretation of Marxist historiography echoed the enlightenment principle that 
human interactions with the material environment drive historical transforma- 
tion. Li conceived of historical change through linear evolutionary stage-oriented 
progressions of civilizational improvement directed by human action." This posi- 
tion countered social Darwinist ideas that had gained popularity in the late Qing 
dynasty but waned during the Republican period. For Li, natural forces of histori- 
cal change operate through the operationalization of surplus social energies. 
Inspired by enlightenment historiography and Trotsky’s ideas on permanent 
revolution,” Li viewed backwardness as a harbinger of potential for political change 
and that reaching a high level of developmental maturity would result in national 
stagnation. Given this, Li considered China's revolutionary potential to be lodged 
within the body politic of the peasantry. This position contrasted with Marx's writ- 
ings that suggest an urban proletariat to be the wellspring of political transforma- 
tion.” In the 1917, A Comparison of the French and Russian Revolutions, Li wrote: 


From the point of view of the history of civilizations. Any particu- 
lar national civilization has its period of flourishing and its period of 
decline. The countries of Europe, like France and England, have reached 
a period of maturity in civilization. They no longer have the strength 
to advance any further. . . . Because of isolation, Russias progress in 
civilization was comparatively slow with respect to the other nations of 
Europe, and just because of its comparative slowness, in the evolution of 
civilization, there existed surplus energy [yuli] for development [suoyi 
shangyou xiangshang fazhan zhi yuli].*° 


This excerpt indicates that Li understood latent potential for historical transfor- 
mation to derive from socioeconomic backwardness. It also demonstrates that 
his ideas of historical change are linear and progressive. When Li became profes- 
sor of economy and head librarian at Peking University in 1920, he employed a 
penniless peasant named Mao Zedong as a library clerk. 

Mao formulated his ideas on socialism, historical change, political mobiliza- 
tion, and the nature of the peasantry through Li’s reading groups. Mao inter- 
nalized Li’s ecological view on energies latent in human populations as natural 
drivers of historical and political change. Not only did Mao internalize them, but 
he militarized them. Mao’s revolutionary class-leveling project was led by the 
peasantry—a social group filled with the “surplus energies” capable of forging a 
new nation.*° Mobilizing the peasantry as a militarized revolutionary vanguard 
became central to Mao’s, ultimately successful, efforts to form the PRC in 1949.“ 
China’s modern state formation marked the end of internal warfare between the 
Chinese Communist Party and the US-backed Guomindang. 
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The logic that backward social energies, lodged in human populations, can 
be improved through state intervention remains prominent today. Mobilizing 
social energies in rural populations to bring about revolutionary transformation 
remains a crucial logic underlying ecological civilization building. Yet, as I dis- 
cuss in the following section, after Mao's reign the logic of transformation has 
been reconfigured as one of technical optimization. The second mode of eco- 
developmental aesthetics—technically enhanced natural object—has roots in Lis 
notions of malleable social energies but was rearticulated by reform-era earth sys- 
tems scientists who conceived of social, natural, and economic relations as an inte- 
grated whole controllable through systems science modeling. During Maos tenure, 
however, ecology was eventually relegated to the peripheries of the new nation-state. 

Mao’s geographical placement of ecology research institutes reflected his 
imaginary of nature and national territory. According to Chen, Mao equated 
ecological sciences with the study of pristine nature. Mao, accordingly, moved 
departments of ecology closer to their subject matter. In the early 1950s, Chi- 
nas premier ecologists were sent to two universities on the borderlands, sites 
far removed from the seat of state power. One was Yunnan University near the 
southwest border, where Chen and I drank tea and discussed ecology. The other 
was Inner Mongolia University, along the northeastern border in the city of 
Hohhot. Chen described the movement of ecological research institutes to the 
peripheries as a political move that reflected Mao’s imaginary of ecology as the 
study of pristine landscapes and untamed nature, the locations of which are far 
from the capital. The role of ecologists during this period was to define nature 
and, in doing so, bring knowledge of what lies along the national hinterlands 
to the political center. Many of the early ecologists who took on this task were 
trained abroad. Chen highlighted several “fathers of ecology” who received train- 
ing through what he referred to as the US-English school (yingmei xuepai) and 
the French-Swiss school (farui xuepai) of ecology. 

Qu Zhongxiang (1905-90), Chen noted, was one of these fathers of ecology. 
The year prior to the founding of the PRC, Qu received an MA in plant ecology 
from the University of Minnesota under the guidance of ecologist William Skin- 
ner Cooper. He returned to China to contribute to the nation-building project. 
After teaching at Fudan University, Qu was promoted to the head of Yunnan 
University’s ecology program as a part of Mao’s effort to reorient ecology to 
the borderlands. This entailed moving from Fudan University to Yunnan—the 
southwestern edge of national territory. Qu’s ecology program transferred along 
with him. He was joined by his Fudan University colleague and another father of 
ecology Zhu Yancheng, who was trained in the French-Swiss school of ecology. 

When Mao assigned Qu and Zhu to Yunnan University, he also reassigned 
prominent ecologist Li Jitong to Inner Mongolia. Li was trained in plant ecology 
and botany at the Yale School of Forestry. He matriculated, first with an MA in 
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1923 and then a doctorate in 1925. In 1957, responding to Mao’s decree, Li moved 
with his Peking University staff to Inner Mongolia University to head another 
ecology department relegated to the borderlands. In Inner Mongolia, he focused 
on forestry and vegetation surveys. From the late 1950s to the end of the Maoist 
period, Yunnan University and Inner Mongolia University became the nation’s 
peripheral “centers” of ecology. Both departments focused on plant ecology.” An 
abrupt shift in the latter half of the Maoist period reflected the turbulent political 
times of the Cultural Revolution. 

From the dawn of the Cultural Revolution in 1966 until Mao's death in 1976, 
ecology was not taught in China's universities. Ecology became framed as one 
of many “foreign” and “bourgeois” sciences. Many ecologists were sent down 
to the countryside (xia xiang) to labor in the fields as part of reeducation cam- 
paigns. Red guards orchestrated impromptu trials and violent struggles against 
class hierarchy and bourgeois ideas. Many ecologists, especially those educated 
abroad, were targeted as symbols of foreign bourgeois education. Some ecologists 
drew on their knowledge of medicinal plants to become “barefoot doctors.” Bare- 
foot doctors traversed villages to provide medical services with limited medical 
training. Other ecologists spent years laboring in the countryside.“ 

At the end of the Maoist regime and with the dawn of the reform era, there 
was a resurgence of the sciences under the “four modernizations.”” This modern- 
ization drive emphasized strengthening agriculture, industry, national defense, 
science, and technology. A renewed focus on science brought about a resurgence 
of university education, in which ecology came to figure centrally. The univer- 
sity entrance exam (gao kao) was reinstated thereby allowing people young and 
old to seek university education, after over a decade without the opportunity. 
Following the reinstatement of the college entrance exam, Yunnan University 
and Inner Mongolia University welcomed back their former faculty members. 
Chen was part of the first cohort to take the reinstated college entrance exam. He 
tested into Yunnan University where he studied botany before pursuing a doctor- 
ate in Beijing. Although Mao effectively halted university education during the 
latter portion of his reign, Chen felt like the lessons he learned as a sent-down 
youth working in the countryside gave him a strong background in biological 
processes, and the resolve to become an ecologist. 

From the late 1980s to the present, the geographical locations of ecology 
research institutes shifted—once again—in ways that reflected evolving imagi- 
naries of ecology. This time ecology research centers moved from the national 
periphery to the capital. This geographical shift not only reflected the increas- 
ingly prominent role of ecology in state-led development, but also economic 
and geopolitical shifts. The state instituted market reforms in the early 1980s, 
in which China welcomed foreign direct investment (FDI) and capitalist market 
forces. Over the first two decades of reform, FDI was largely concentrated in 
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cities located in the southern and eastern seaboard, including Beijing. The Chi- 
nese Ecology Institute headquarters moved to Beijing in the 1990s, effectively 
centering ecology at the heart of national political leadership and urban culture. 
The reorientation of ecological research institutes from the hinterlands to the 
capital exemplified the growing importance of ecology in the eyes of the state and 
its changing meanings. Chen completed his systems ecology PhD in Beijing at a 
time when the field became central to defining notions of sustainable develop- 
ment in China. 

During the early reform era, logics of social improvement, with roots in 
Marxian political economy, melded with earth systems science logics of socio- 
environmental controllability and technical optimization. These coalesced 
through the work of Beijing-based earth systems scientists who articulated sys- 
tems science approaches to sustainable socialist development.“ 


Earth Systems Science Rationales for 
Sustainable Socialist Development 


Reform-era systems scientists, like Ma Shijun, laid foundations for logics of sus- 
tainable development. Ma matriculated from the University of Minnesota in 1950 
with a study on moth larvae control and returned to China in 1952 to become 
one of the nation’s premier systems scientists. During the early reform era, he 
rose through the ranks to become a national-level leader and state representative 
on environmental affairs. The systems techniques he promoted, which are now 
ubiquitous in China, include socio-environmental modeling and functional land 
zoning. 

Notions of ecological balance, rules by which ecosystems function, and what 
became known as sustainable development rose to prominence in part due to 
Ma's work. In the late 1970s, he began publishing on “sustainability” and “sustain- 
able development.” Ma first wrote about the former concept as “continual regen- 
eration potential” (chiyongxu de zaisheng chuanli) and the latter as “continuous 
development” (chixu fazhan and kechixu fazhan). Ma served on the Brundtland 
Commission as a member of the United Nations World Commission on the 
Environment and was one of the principal authors of Our Common Future issued 
in 1987.*° The work defined sustainability globally for decades. During the post- 
Brundtland era, when sustainability became a globally circulating term, kechixu 
fazhan came to be translated as sustainable development. 

Ma's “social-economic-ecological systems theory” (shehui jingji shengtai 
xitong), published before the Brundtland Report, Our Common Future, pro- 
vided direction for Chinas social and natural management from the 1980s to 
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the present. In the 1981 article The Function of Ecological Rules in Environmental 
Management, for instance, Ma laid out a structure of ecosystem functioning as an 
integral whole that he refers to as the “social-economic-ecological system.” His 
theorization of systems science management revived logics of social evolution by 
conceiving of human progress and civilizational transformation through inter- 
actions within an integrated social-economic-ecological complex system. In his 
teleological narration, humans begin as “primitive” (yuanshi) beings that main- 
tain their material lives through struggling with nature. As humans develop 
scientific technologies, society progresses through stages of development tending 
toward modern (jindai) humanity in a linear stage-oriented fashion. But modern 
capitalist development, Ma suggests, has also brought about ecosystem disequi- 
librium. Disequilibrium, for Ma, emerges from monopoly capitalists’ ignorance 
of human dependence on the natural environment and predatory approaches 
to natural resource use, which have brought about ecological crises.” Ma advo- 
cated for a new relationship with nature through socialist environmental plan- 
ning based in earth systems science. 

For Ma, modern socialism requires a merging of evolutionary ecology and 
ecological economics from which state scientists can restructure relationships 
between socioeconomic organization and the natural world. Bringing about 
this new stage of “scientifically based socialism,’ Ma argued, entails adopting 
systems science principles to manage natural resources and industrial produc- 
tion, which could maximize production and generate a harmonious relation- 
ship (xietiao guanxi) between humans and nature.” To do so, he advocated 
for mechanistic approaches to optimizing ecosystem functionality. One way to 
optimize functionality, for Ma, is through functional land zoning and subsys- 
tem modeling, which he claimed, can maximize the production and circulation 
efficiency of energy and material goods in industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion process.*! 

Ma held that a scientifically managed complex systems structure (fuhe xitong 
jiegou) could be achieved through coordinating industrial production and natu- 
ral metabolic functions. He contended that systems scientists could manage a 
holistic network of circulation by optimizing the material metabolism of waste 
(feiwu) and energy (nengliang). This can be achieved by coordinating “open” 
natural systems (ziran kaifangxi) and human-made “closed” engineered systems 
(rengong gongchengde bihuan xitong) of industrial production.” Central to this 
schema, Ma argued, is creating coordinated functional zones with built environ- 
ments for human habitation (juminqu) at the center. The functional zones he 
advocated include agricultural production areas (nongye shengchanqu), indus- 
trial production areas (gongye shengchanqu), water storage areas, and natural 
ecosystem areas (shengtai xitongqu) (figure 3). Each functional zone within the 
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FIGURE 3. A redrawing of Ma Shijun’s 1981 complex systems model. 


integrated whole has distinct, yet integrated, material metabolisms that supple- 
ment subsystem functionality (buchong zuoyong).® Importantly, Ma held that 
systems modeling was necessary to manage the relationship between functional 
zones. 

Earth systems science logics proliferated in conjunction with Ma's positions as 
a state adviser and leader of scientific organizations. In 1981 when The Function 
of Ecological Rules in Environmental Management was published, Ma was a lead- 
ing scientist in the Chinese Academy of Sciences. Several years later he became 
chairman of the Chinese Ecological Society and then an adviser for the State 
Council Environmental Protection Commission. He served on multiple national 
and international environmental boards from the late 1970s up to his death in 
1991. Ma’s ideas remain central to socio-environmental management in China, 
in part through the work of his students. While much of Ma’s focus was on indus- 
trial and agricultural relations, his student, Wang Rusong, articulated systems 
science logics in relation to urban systems. 

Wang Rusong’s scientific work brought systems science thinking to urban 
planning. In 1984, Ma Shijun and Wang Rusong jointly published a research 
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article called The Social-Economic-Natural Complex System.” This article reit- 
erated the social-economic-ecological system concept, discussed by Ma in 
1981. But it situated the theory as crucial to sustainable urban development. In 
this work, the authors advocated for coordinated systems management of cit- 
ies and urbanization processes. Ma and Wang described the social, economic, 
and in this iteration, “natural” (ziran) as part of an interlinked system, within 
which no parts are totally separate. Optimizing cities entailed managing the 
relations between spaces of human habitation and natural ecosystems that sup- 
port them. 

Ma and Wang argued that to optimally manage urbanization processes sci- 
entists must recognize the multiple relational feedbacks in complex systems. 
These feedbacks could be stabilized, they contended, through mechanistic 
managerial techniques, such as modeling and functional zoning to optimize 
socio-natural systems. They claimed that once scientists optimized relations 
and obtained functional equilibrium, development would be sustainable. The 
key contradiction within this logic is the assumption that mechanizing system 
functions can simultaneously achieve biophysical equilibrium and economic 
growth. In an ecological economic sense, when an economy is at equilibrium, 
or has achieved a steady state, it does not grow. Despite the contradiction, 
they claimed that scientists could orchestrate economic growth and biophysi- 
cal equilibrium through systems science approaches to socio-environmental 
management.® In order to attain this contradictory symbiosis they advocated 
for functional land zoning, particularly within cities. Ma and Wang called for 
building satellite cities and “new areas” around larger cities to integrate eco- 
nomic and ecological functions. 

Zoning cities into planned functional areas was a key legacy of these scien- 
tists. As a leading urban ecologist and public scholar in China, Wang Rusong 
promoted eco-city development from the 1990s through the early 2000s. He also 
served as the president of China’s Ecological Society and director of the Depart- 
ment of Systems Ecology in the Chinese Academy of Sciences.” Functional land 
use modeling and urban regional zoning were actively experimented with from 
the late 1980s and fully embraced by the end of the Hu Jintao period (2002-12). 
These systems techniques were articulated as central to creating what President 
Hu Jintao called a “harmonious society’—the balancing of environmental pro- 
tection with socioeconomic development. Environmental modeling, satellite 
cities, and functional zoning became key components of city management over 
the course of the 1990s and early 2000s. These techniques have since become a 
central feature of socio-environmental management and urban-rural compre- 
hensive planning in the Xi Jinping era (2012-present). In the eyes of the state, 
these techniques are key to building an ecological civilization. 
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Ma and Wangs student Ouyang Zhiyun is currently directing the central 
state’s project of nationwide functional land zoning. The project aims to totalize 
management of ecosystem services nationwide. Ouyang obtained his PhD from 
the Chinese Academy of Sciences in 1994 under the tutelage of Wang Rusong 
and Ma Shijun. As the director of the Research Center for Eco-Environmental 
Sciences in the Chinese Academy of Sciences and director of the State Key 
Laboratory of Urban and Regional Ecology (SKLURE), Ouyang is spearheading 
China’s national ecosystem assessment programs and central government efforts 
to institute national functional zoning and ecological redlining programs across 
the country.” 

Wang and Ouyang’s 2012 article, titled Social-Economic-Natural Complex Eco- 
logical Systems and Sustainable Development, reprised systems science logics for 
totalizing “ecological management.” Wang and Ouyang argued that systems sci- 
ence theories should be applied to urban and rural construction projects through 
techniques of “ecological planning, ecological engineering, and ecological man- 
agement.’ They emphasized improving the environment by using engineer- 
ing technologies that model nature (moni ziran de yi men gongcheng jishu). By 
modeling nature, they suggested, scientists can cultivate moral character (xiush- 
enyangxing) and create an ecology that is pleasing to the eye (yishen yuemu). An 
aesthetically pleasing ecology, Wang and Ouyang argue, would help society to 
realize the aesthetic beauty of nature (ganwu tiangong de yimenziran meixue). 
This exemplifies how scientists continue to advance an aestheticized conceptu- 
alization of ecology. 

The work of reform era scientists, however, marks a shift toward the second 
mode of the eco-developmental sublime—ecology as technically enhanced natu- 
ral object. Systems scientists advocated for mechanizing nature to improve moral 
quality, socio-natural relations, and landscape aesthetics. They posited that 
beauty can be introduced through scientific techniques. Landscapes engineered 
for ecological functionality, they claimed, can produce not only improved rela- 
tions within a complex system, but also beauty. I turn to the materialization of 
this logic in the following chapter. 

At this point it is important to emphasize that through such works a key tem- 
poral logic emerged, namely, that systems science techniques of mechanizing 
nature could bring about the condition of an ideal state of harmony between 
humans and nature.” This ideal state, according to logics put forward by systems 
scientists, is a state of totalized biophysical, social, economic, and aesthetic opti- 
mization. These leading advisers to the state expressed these logics through the 
Sinification of systems science. 

Wang and Ouyang communicated systems science through the language and 
aesthetic symbolism of the five phases (wuxing). Five phases refer to the five 
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core elements that comprise the ontological substratum and cycles of the earth 
in classical Chinese cosmology. Five-phase cosmology stems from the classic 
text Yijing (ca. 1000 BCE). The cosmology also correlates with Daoist writings 
that describe metaphysical relationships and cycles of change between a wide 
array of natural phenomena including cosmic cycles and the functioning of 
human internal organs. As a worldview, it undergirds classical logics regarding 
humanity’s place in the universe, as well as expressions of power in the built 
environment.® 

Wang and Ouyang reiterated their complex system theory through textual 
and visual representations of the interactions of subsystems couched in allu- 
sions to five-phase cosmology. They represented the functioning of natural 
subsystems through circulations of elements. These phases, they contended, 
are bound within an integrated system, consisting of social subsystems, scien- 
tific subsystems, and economic subsystems. They represented natural subsys- 
tems through a five-starred diagram consisting of air (qi), earth (tu), minerals 
(kuang), water (shui), and biological life (sheng). These elements intersect with 
dynamic economic, social, and scientific subsystems. They discuss the eco- 
nomic subsystem in relation to production, circulation, consumption, restora- 
tion (huanyuan), regulation, and control (tiaokong). Scientific subsystems, for 
them, involve the technical management of time (shi), space (kong), measure- 
ment (liang), structure (gou), and order (xu). At the center of the model is the 
social subsystem consisting of knowledge, culture, and system structure (tizhi) 
(figure 4).°! 

In communicating earth systems science through five-phase cosmology, 
Wang and Ouyang joined a long line of China's scientists in aestheticizing ecol- 
ogy. Through works such as this, systems science logics converged with materi- 
alist cosmologies of transformation. Their work frames modern techniques of 
functional land use zoning and socio-environmental modeling as aligned with 
classical Chinese philosophical precepts. This symbolic and material remaking of 
ecological thought holds earth systems science approaches to socio-natural man- 
agement to be consistent with Chinas multimillennial history. Much like their 
mentor Ma Shijun, Wang and Ouyang argued that socio-environmental model- 
ing would bring about societal progress and environmental protection (shehui 
jinbu he huanjing baohu) ultimately culminating in an “ecological society? ® 

Teleological logics of progress are embedded within systems science logics 
for socio-natural management. Earth systems scientists, such as Wang Rusong, 
argued that ecological society is a higher stage of development than “traditional 
agricultural” society.” Figure 5 illustrates how Wang represented this teleological 
logic. A directional arrow indicates that sustainable development entails progres- 
sive steps to transform a traditional agricultural society into an ecological society. 
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FIGURE 4. A redrawing of Wang Rusong and Ouyang Zhiyun’s 2012 complex 
systems model. The diagram uses five-phase cosmology to communicate socio- 
environmental modeling approaches to sustainable city management. Natural 
subsystems in the larger upright pentagon include (clockwise from the top) air 
(qi), earth (tu), minerals (kuang), water (shui), and biological life (sheng). Eco- 
nomic subsystem in the upside-down dotted pentagon include (clockwise from 
the top) production, circulation, consumption, restoration (huanyuan), regulation 
and control (tiaokong). Scientific subsystems, in the star-shape, include (clock- 
wise from the top) time (shi), space (kong), measurement (liang), structure (gou), 
and order (xu). The smaller upside-down pentagon includes social subsystems 
consisting of (clockwise from the top left) knowledge (zhishi), system structure 
(tizhi), and culture (wenhua). 


Eco-developmental logics have come to inform state techniques of socio- 
natural management from the 1980s up to the present. Functional land zoning, 
for instance, has become a prominent land management technique nationally.© 
Similarly, ecological construction models were introduced at various government 
administrative levels in the 1980s and became ubiquitous from then on. Through 
the 1990s, ecosystem engineering principles coupled with administrative plan- 


ning precipitated demarcations of “ecological villages,” “ecological cities? “eco- 
logical provinces,’ and “ecological counties” as models of ecological construction 
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FIGURE 5. Wang Rusong’s 1999 illustration titled, “Major Steps toward Build- 
ing the Countryside.” It indicates progress from “traditional agriculture” (bottom) 
to an “ecological society” (top). The line underneath reads “sustainable devel- 
opment.” The intermediate steps include “petroleum agriculture,” “ecological 
agriculture,” and “ecological production.” 


(shengtai jianshe moshi) and symbols of progress.® During the 2000s, the already 
wide array of ecological land demarcations expanded to include national parks 
and ecological redlines.” I address these techniques and their effects in the fol- 
lowing chapters. 

At this point, I want to emphasize that systems scientists were instrumen- 
tal in producing eco-developmental logics that undergird state techniques 
of socio-natural management. Earth systems science logics hold the human 
as part of nature, yet distinct from and in control of nature. They therefore 
justify technical control of socio-natural systems. This mechanistic approach 
requires continual state intervention. As such, ecology became a unitary sci- 
entific paradigm supporting state interventions in the name of socio-natural 
optimization. Through the work of systems scientists, ecology became associ- 
ated not only with pristine natural beauty, as it has been since the Republican 
era, but also with an eco-developmental aesthetic introducible through human 
intervention. 
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Finally, systems scientists argued that an ecological society would be created 
through the mechanization of nature and optimization of socio-natural rela- 
tions. These eco-developmental logics, which undergird ecological civilization 
building, hold that socio-environmental modeling and functional land zoning 
will transform agricultural society into an ecological society. Underlying these 
logics is the unequal positioning of China’s citizenry. Systems scientists not only 
imagined the technical management of urban and rural systems as central to 
sustainable development, but they also imagined traditional agricultural soci- 
ety as a primitive relic that state-led scientific management can transform. This 
logic, rooted in the scientific expressions of reform-era systems scientists and 
urban ecologists, continues to justify an array of techniques aimed at producing 
ecological balance and an ecological society. 


Ecological Society as Urban Society 


In 1989 Chen received a government grant to study urban ecology in Ger- 
many. This international exchange indexes a shift, noted above, toward sys- 
tems science approaches to managing socio-natural relations and sustainable 
urbanization. While in Germany, Chen trained in indicator systems, ecological 
economics, and urban environmental land survey methods. Chen now oversees 
environmental monitoring and ecological protection assessment across levels 
of government. He is one of the principal consultants and assessors of ecologi- 
cal protection areas. His training abroad in urban ecology coincided with the 
party-state’s advocation of urbanizing the rural population as a key part of build- 
ing an ecological society and a beautiful China. The Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
National congresses of the Chinese Communist Party and the 2014-20 New- 
Type Urbanization Plan explicitly aim to increase the urban population from 
50 percent to 60 percent, with a long-term plan of increasing the urban popula- 
tion to 70 percent by 2035.” 

These plans indicate a substantive shift in the role of China’s rural population 
within the eyes of the state. As discussed above, Mao came to power, in part, due 
to his mobilization of the peasantry, which he viewed as the source of revolution- 
ary potential dialectically situated between class differences and material inter- 
ests.” In contrast, the Xi regime believes that urbanizing the rural population is 
central to building an ecological civilization. In this section, I account for this 
shift in logic through the work of reform-era ecological Marxists and ecological 
economists. Scientists in these fields argued that the backward nature of rural 
people require state-led urbanization to ensure a sustainable socialist future. 
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Under Maos reign, the peasantry continued, at least rhetorically, to hold an 
elevated position within official state ideology as the vanguard of the party.” 
The fact is, however, that China's socialist command economy pricing system 
deflated the value of agricultural products while artificially raising the value of 
industrially produced goods. This policy economically and materially repressed 
rural people.” As the Maoist period came to an end, Deng Xiaoping instituted 
postsocialist economic reforms. During the long 1980s (ca. 1978-92), as Chinese 
socialism began to integrate with global capitalism, the Maoist political narra- 
tive of suppressing capitalist tendencies in effort to create an egalitarian society 
through a peasant vanguard became untenable. 

Theoretical repositioning of the role of the peasant emerged from two inter- 
related necessities. The first was the need to retheorize state-led socialism as it 
went through market reforms, within discourses of science and modernity. This 
was necessary for the party-state to portray political continuity with socialist 
predecessors. Secondly, postsocialist socioeconomic transitions, including the 
decollectivization of land, the introduction of a household responsibility system 
that individualized agrarian production, and massive infusions of state funding 
into the rural economy, created a new reality of the “peasant” as an entrepreneur- 
ial farmer. This reality was logically inconsistent with the notion of the peas- 
antry as a source of revolutionary potential. In order to explain marketization 
processes and growing inequalities that emerged through integration with capi- 
talist market forces, the figure of the peasant required new political-economic 
rationalization. 

Through global engagements with ecological thought and environmentalism, 
reform-era economists reimagined the nature of Chinas peasantry, not as the 
key agent of revolution, but as a regressive social force holding China back from 
ecological civilization. A February 1985 article titled The Way to Cultivate Indi- 
vidual Ecological Civilization Under Conditions of Mature Socialism, published in 
the Guangming Daily newspaper, is among the earliest Chinese-language pub- 
lications to discuss ecological civilization building.” This article summarized a 
conference on Scientific Marxism at Moscow University on the theme of remak- 
ing socialism in ecological terms. The article claimed that conjoining Marxist- 
Leninist science with ecological sciences would restore degraded relationship 
between humans and nature, thereby, cultivating an ecological civilization. This 
process involves transforming the “holistic makeup of all individuals to develop 
harmoniously” with the earth (meige ren zhenzheng quanmian, xie de fazhan). 
Subsequent work throughout the 1980s and 1990s detailed how ecological civili- 
zation could be cultivated through technocratically orchestrating industrial and 
agricultural production.” 
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The 1986 article Ecological Marxism and Ecological Socialism, written by 
Wang Jin, Renmin University professor of Marxist-Leninist thought, crystal- 
ized the new roles of the rural population and the state.” Wang elaborated a 
vision for China’s ecological Marxism through references to two movements 
in the industrialized West. One is the scholarly work of North Atlantic politi- 
cal economists. The other is the establishment of Green parties in Western 
Europe. Wang suggested that China look to scholarly and political movements 
in the West to remake its socialist system as “ecological socialism.” In laying 
foundations for ecological socialism in China, Wang discussed how an ecologi- 
cal consciousness (shengtai yishi) emerged in the West during the late 1960s. 
He historicized this environmental awareness and the emergence of ecologi- 
cal Marxism through Kenneth Boulding’s The Organizational Revolution, Ben 
Agger’s work on Western Marxism, William Leiss’s critique of the commodity 
production glut in The Limits of Satisfaction, and E. F. Schumacher’s economic 
argument that “small is beautiful” Drawing on these works, he detailed an 
ecological Marxist vision for revolutionizing production. Remaking produc- 
tion and consumption within industrial capitalism, for Wang, entailed reorga- 
nizing labor through new technologies and state-directed socio-environmental 
management.” 

In this revisioning of socialism as ecological socialism, Wang praised Green 
intellectuals as an emergent force of industrialized capitalist nations. In contrast 
with Li Dazhao and Mao Zedong, Wang argued that the source of social transfor- 
mation lies not with the peasantry, but with scientists. He held that intellectuals 
(zhishifenzi) should direct technical solutions to socio-environmental manage- 
ment. He lauded the Green parties emerging in Germany, Finland, and Belgium 
during the 1980s. Wang attributed the popularizing of an ecological conscious- 
ness to these movements.’* Yet in a departure from Marx, Wang portrayed eco- 
logical socialist movements in Malthusian terms advocating for strict population 
and resource control, most likely to align with population control policies intro- 
duced in 1979. The notion of creating equilibrium between population growth, 
economic growth, and environmental protection, discussed in Wang’s article as 
“steady-state economics,” aligned with earth systems science logics. The logic, 
however, suffers from the same contradiction. While steady-state economics 
are often discussed in terms of a national economy that does not fluctuate in 
size, Wang framed the steady-state economy as a national economy that cannot 
exceed the limits of natural resources.” He called this the “steady-state socialist 
economic model” (wentai de shehui zhuyi jingji moshi). 

Although Wang's articulation of ecological Marxism drew on a host of North 
Atlantic political economists, he was critical of their weak accounting for the role 
of the state. Critiquing what he viewed as their shortcomings, Wang argued that 
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strong state intervention was essential to bring about the socialist steady-state 
economy. Only with strong state intervention, he argued, would it be possible to 
reorganize society.® This vision materialized in state-led managerial techniques, 
such as socio-environmental modeling, functional land zoning, and measuring 
carrying capacity—coordinated by scientists and intellectual elites. 

The work of ecological economists, such as Ye Qianji, produced socio- 
natural models for state intervention called for by systems scientists and eco- 
logical Marxists. Through exchanges with ecologists and economists across the 
globe, ecological economists in China, such as Ye, drew on industrial agricultural 
models to argue that the rural population was environmentally degrading.’ To 
control this population, Ye promoted the quantification of material flows and 
production processes. Ecological economists, much like systems scientists dis- 
cussed above, portrayed nature as a set of integrated material flows that can be 
measured, assigned values, and managed. In their vision, the technical man- 
agement of agriculture and the rural population are key to securing ecological 
balance. To support this managerial enterprise, they advocated for socio-natural 
systems models. 

Ye was among the earliest agricultural economists to draw on ecological civi- 
lization building in his theorization of how to manage land, population, indus- 
try, and agriculture. Yes ideas surrounding the reorganization of agricultural 
production and transforming the rural population became popular during the 
reform era.“ Drawing on his training in agricultural economics and a litany of 
Euro-American industrial ecologists, Ye promoted what he called “ecological 
agriculture” (shengtai nongye). 

In his premier work Ecological Agriculture: The Future of Agriculture, Ye 
argued that engineering society and the environment to balance economic and 
ecological feedbacks would bring about a higher stage of development.* Eco- 
logical agriculture entailed the modernization of agriculture through “rationally” 
engineered industrialization, comprehensive design, and spatial management.* 
Ye argued that ecological agriculture required scientific regulation of feedbacks 
in the “population-land-commodity cycle” (renkou-tudi-shangpin liangxingx- 
unhuan).*’ Ye expressed this argument through cyclical models, which detailed 
positive and negative feedbacks between population control and quality, com- 
modity production and flows of capital, rational land use and ecological func- 
tions (figure 6).** 

In discussing this model, Ye argued that “only when the population quality 
[suzhi] and numbers stabilize will humanity be able to rationally develop and 
use land to create a rational structure of industrial production”® This claim is 
directed toward the role of scientists in socio-environmental management, as 
well as the nature of the peasantry as a “low-quality” population that perpetuates 
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FIGURE 6. A redrawing of the Population-Land-Commodity Cycle Model, from 
Ye Qianji 1987. This model shows positive and negative feedbacks between 
“population control” (far left and moving clockwise), “total population, rational 
land use development, ecological functions, pollution and erosion, investment, 
commodity production, population quality, and [in the center] industrial 
structure.” 


inefficient agricultural production practices.” Ye described “rational manage- 
ment” as an intensification of efficiency in the use of energy, labor, capital, and 
technology, which will be mutually beneficial (xiaoyi) to ecology, economy, and 
society. Obtaining this level of efficiency, for Ye, entails dissolving the peasantry 
and instituting state-directed socio-environmental management. Yes position as 
a state scientist helped popularize these ecological economic logics, which fea- 
tured prominently in subsequent state plans. 

There are, however, prominent Chinese thinkers who challenge such logics 
and advance alternative arguments. The work of agrarian economist Wen Tiejun 
is one example. During the 1990s and early 2000s, Wen critiqued the state’s 
approach to rural marketization, the urban-rural binary system, and nation- 
wide urbanization policies.” He became an outspoken critic of state-directed 
rural modernization, as well as the fetishization of technocratic moderniza- 
tion models—such as those popularized by systems scientists and ecologi- 
cal economists. In recent years, Wen began articulating his heterodox views 
for sustainable development by explicitly drawing on the language of ecological 
civilization.” Such efforts are aimed at reshaping state policies to foster greater 
attention to equity for rural people.” Wen’s alternative formulation of ecological 
civilization building and sustainable development entails maintaining aspects of 
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traditional rural lifeways, while supporting income parity, small-scale produc- 
tion, and social justice.” Alternative articulations such as this, however, remain 
on the fringe of state logics for socio-natural governance. 

Eco-developmental logics that frame the rural population as a backward 
social force continue to be exemplified in the work of ecological economists who 
occupy high-level state advisory positions, such as Pan Jiahua. Pan is the director 
of the Institute for Urban and Environmental Studies in the Chinese Academy of 
Social Sciences. He is also the vice president of the Chinese Society of Ecologi- 
cal Economics. He advises the National Ministry of Environmental Protection, 
the National Panel on Climate Change, and was an author on the third IPCC 
working group assessment report on climate mitigation. I highlight Pan’s work 
for two reasons. First, it typifies ecological economic logics that state-led urban- 
ization is central to building ecological civilization. And second, Pan is among 
the most prominent figures in the new cohort of ecological economists with 
key leadership roles in the CCP. As an adviser to the central government and 
party-state, his work reflects state-sanctioned scientific logics for socio-natural 
management. 

Much like earth systems scientists, discussed above, Pan draws on the social- 
economic-ecological complex systems triad. Embedded within systems logics 
is the notion that human behavior can be modeled within a complex system. 
As such, human behavior can be operationalized to specific ends through tech- 
nical modeling and state control. Pan derived this mechanistic approach from 
notions of circular economy and ecological carrying capacity. The circular econ- 
omy began to be widely discussed in the upper echelons of the CCP from 1992 
onward, the same year Pan finished his doctorate in economics at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge.” Pan advocated for making the economy circular through 
ecological agriculture and measuring carrying capacities across administrative 
levels. These mechanistic approaches harbor key contradictions related to the 
governability of nature. 

In his 2013 book titled, China’s Environmental Governing and Ecological Civili- 
zation, Pan writes, “The principle of ecological civilization is that we should show 
respect for nature and live in accord with its laws [sic].... To conform with nature, 
we need to observe the rigid constraints of ecological capacity.’ “Nature” for 
Pan has rigid quantifiable properties and static features. Moreover, Pan suggests 
that defining and managing carrying capacities—the intrinsic limit or environ- 
mental threshold a given region can support—is a civilizational undertaking that 
contributes to modernization and national beautification. He writes, “To build a 
beautiful China, we should develop the economy and improve the environment 
under current technological and economic conditions in line with the carrying 
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capacity of our ecosystems?” As geographer Nathan Sayre argues, measurements 
of carrying capacity tend toward idealized states that never exist. Numerical esti- 
mates are subject to discretionary errors and the problem of bounding patches 
within ecosystems.” Despite substantial critiques, coordinated planning through 
the measurement of ecological carrying capacity became a key feature of China's 
state planning since the early 2000s.” Such techniques bolster narratives about 
scientific land management as progressive and justify rural displacement from 
land.’ Prescriptions for measuring ecological carrying capacity were written 
into the twelfth (2011-15) and thirteenth (2016-20) five-year plans as integral to 
national sustainable development. 

For Pan, managing carrying capacity is not only crucial to protecting nature 
but also for “human development.” Pan argues that humanity originated as a 
“primitive” civilization organized around hunting, fishing, and gathering fol- 
lowed by what he refers to as “agrarian civilization.” He considers these earlier 
developmental stages, before the dawn of industrialization, to be marked by a 
harmonious relationship with nature. Pan writes that “ecological civilization is a 
new development stage of human society . . . after primitive civilization, agricul- 
tural civilization, and industrial civilization”™™ Echoing scientific logics of his 
predecessors, he contends that state interventions in socio-natural management 
are central to bringing about an ecological society.” 

In this historical narrative of evolutionary social change over time, rural peo- 
ple inhabit a preindustrial mode of existence. They are, according to this logic, 
closer to a primitive form of human nature—a relic of “agrarian civilization” that 
can be transformed through eco-developmental techniques. Pan asserts this logic 
in claims such as, “Ecological civilization in the modern age is no longer the pas- 
sive accommodation of nature . . . but harmony between human and nature based 
on modern science and technology.’ In this quote, agrarian civilization is char- 
acterized as passive in contrast to an active ecological civilization. This dichoto- 
mous trope of active and passive natures reflects an othering of the rural citizenry 
within unitary scientific logics. The rural population, for Pan, is temporally out 
of sync with Chinas modernization drive. This logic subjectifies the rural pop- 
ulation as deficient in comparison to their urban counterparts and, therefore, 
in need of improvement through urbanization. Geographer Tim Oakes argues 
that the “urban” in China is ideological. Imaginaries of the urban, Oakes sug- 


gests, shape how people consider both the past and the future.’™ 


Building on 
this assertion, I am highlighting the confluence of the urban and the ecological, 
which in tandem inform eco-developmental logics wherein urbanizing the rural 
population is the pathway to building an ecological civilization. These future- 
oriented logics entail urbanizing-cum-civilizing the rural population through 


state-directed socio-natural management. 
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Underlying this logic is the assumption that the rural population is incapable 
of rational land management. Statements by state scientists asserting this logic are 
common, though they are rarely supported. In discussing grazers in the Ningxia 
region, for instance, Pan suggests that no matter where they go “each locality’s 
natural resources are inadequate to support its population; wherever these people 
go, extra capacity will be needed.” In addition to the notion of producing “extra 
capacity” being logically contradictory with carrying capacity as an intrinsic 
limit or threshold a given ecosystem can support, Pan assumes that rural people's 
agricultural and herding practices are monolithic across contexts. This rationale 
presumes rural people are static actors. As such they will act the same regardless 
of location. Wherever rural people are, according to this logic, the carrying 
capacity of the region will be violated causing systemic imbalance, and “more 
capacity” will be needed. According to Pan, rural people can be accordingly 
modeled like any natural feature. This techno-scientific logic supports totalizing 
claims that rural people’s land use is essentially degrading or violates regional 
carrying capacity. Such claims are assumed rather than supported by place-based 
field research. Nevertheless, logics of optimizing nature and society remain 
central to party-state ideology and state socio-natural management. 

China’s environmental planners, like Pan, frame urbanization as the pathway 
to achieve ecological balance and a new civilizational mode of being. In Pan’s 
articulation of this logic, he contends that peasants have lost their connection to 
primitive ecology and have become an environmentally degrading social force. 
The “rational” state intervention is to urbanize rural people. In support of this 
intervention he writes, “Urbanization is both the carrier and driving force of Chi- 
nas economic development and social progress. Its benefits are significant and 
sustainable in the process of social and economic transformation and ecological 
civilization construction”! Constructing ecological society, for Pan, necessarily 
entails urbanization. 

Eco-developmental logics, which took shape over a century of global scientific 
exchanges, frame state interventions as necessary to optimize socio-natural rela- 
tions and bring a backward population in sync with modernity. Implicit within 
eco-developmental logics are ways of conceptualizing time, the role of the state, 
and the nature of China's citizenry. Even though divergent arguments emerged 
among Chinas reform-era intellectuals critical of orthodox Maoist views, the 
prevailing logic held the rural citizenry as a backward social group prone to 
populist politics emblematic of the failures of the socialist state.” These logics 
are apparent in central state development plans. For instance, the thirteenth five- 
year plan (2016-20), called for state intervention to “accelerate systems building 
to promote ecological progress . . . protect the ecological environment [shengtai 
huanjing] and promote modernization that features harmonious development 
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between people and nature.”! Substantial state intervention is critical to enact 
the totalizing scientific management of nature, society, and space. 

+++ 
As Chen and I neared the end of our last cup of tea, I asked him to summarize 
ecological civilization building in his own words. His response reprised stage- 
oriented progressive models of historical transformation toward a sustainable 
future, common among China’ scientific communities. Chen reflected: 


What is ecological civilization? Previously there was agricultural society, 
then industrial society, now we are entering into ecological society. This 
cannot be totally human-centered but must consider other organisms 
and the environment in a totality. A simple way to communicate this 
is as “picturesque scenery” [shanqingshuixiu]. . .. Every place will have 
plant and animal diversity. Eventually Chinese history will bring the 
unity of humans and nature [tianrenheyi]. We will no longer struggle 
with the heavens and earth [bu yao he tian dou, women ye bu he di dou]. 
Instead, we will be in harmony [hexie xiangchu].... The most important 
thing in ecology is ecological balance. We cannot cause disequilibrium. 
Humans are exploring how to do this. If we take the city as an example, 
how can we organize social structures? How can we organize labor? 
And how can we coordinate nature? If these are done well, then we will 
have an ecological society. 


This response highlights how ecology and development have become deeply 
intertwined. Underlying Chen’s reflection are eco-developmental logics that 
nature, society, and space can be optimized through socio-natural governance. 
These logics emerged through scientific claims and arguments that came to 
define ecology in relation to sustainable development and an unequal citizenry. 
Natural and social scientists produced logics of ecological civilization under- 
stood as the developmental outcome of progressive stages of state-directed socio- 
natural engineering. They portrayed building an ecological society as the natural 
end of this teleological process. As such, ecology came to be enrolled in a moral 
and temporal narrative of progress through which the rural population figures as 
the vanguard of transformation into modern civilized urban subjects and rational 
economic actors. 

Detailing the articulations of premier Chinese scientists and their global 
exchanges through which ecology took on developmental meaning decenters 
ecology as a singular form of science. This means we cannot assume the uni- 
versal totality of bounded scientific disciplines. Nor can we assume that ecology 
in a particular locality is coequal with ecology elsewhere. Ecology, like all sci- 
ences, is contingent on the social, historical, and political conditions that shape 
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it. It is a situated way of knowing that comes into being through practices of 
communicative exchange, writing, and claims making. In detailing how ecology 
took on developmental meanings in China, I illustrate ecology as a relationally 
situated form of knowledge emergent through global engagements. Underlying 
eco-developmental logics that define the role of the state, scientists, and Chinas 
citizenry is the inference that state-led scientific intervention will create the right 
relationships between society and nature to bring about a sustainable future. 
State interventions, scientists claim, will not only transform society but also the 
aesthetic character of national landscapes. 

From Mao to Xi, ecological thought was central to consolidating state power 
and shaping myriad state interventions. In the present, eco-developmental log- 
ics justify governmental techniques, such as municipal conservation and func- 
tional land zoning, urban-rural comprehensive planning, and urbanizing the 
rural citizenry—techniques I explore in the following chapters.’"’ The next 
chapter turns to how eco-developmental logics shape techniques of ecological 
restoration. 


2 
BOTANY, BEAUTY, PURIFICATION 


Wang Liu, a high-level environmental planner for the city of Kunming, headed 
ecological restoration of the Lake Dian basin. During an interview in his office, 
Wang discussed his bureau’s approach to ecological restoration planning, saying, 
“Since Xi Jinping came into power, there has been a major emphasis on building 
ecology [shengtai jianshe]. The central state and the whole country look highly 
on building an ecological civilization. In fact, all our work is aimed at building an 
ecological civilization.” I asked Wang how his government bureau builds ecology. 

Wang walked to a nearby cabinet, pulled out a map of the city several meters 
in diameter, and rolled it out across a table. Pointing to different shades of green 
on the map, Wang explained that they represent areas zoned (quhua) for eco- 
logical protection. The municipal government had created ecological protection 
areas across the municipal region as part of urban-rural comprehensive plan- 
ning. These planning processes are techniques through which the government 
builds ecology, Wang continued. The central state requires 20 percent of land in 
municipal regions to be zoned for ecological protection.’ Ecological protection 
sites in Kunming were designed to address local problems of pollution and envi- 
ronmental degradation in the Lake Dian basin. 

Lake Dian, once known throughout China as the “pearl of the plateau” for 
its pristine beauty, has in recent decades become better known for blue-green 
algae blooms. In 2009, Kunming mayor Zhang Zhulin called the lake an eye- 
sore that typifies one of the most challenging pollution problems in the country.’ 
For decades, Lake Dian suffered from industrial effluent pollution, upstream 
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agrichemical runoff, and insufficient wastewater infrastructure. During the 
reform era, untreated urban wastewater and industrial pollution were dumped 
directly into the lake. The municipal government has since bolstered the city’s 
water treatment infrastructure and introduced multifaceted ecological restora- 
tion projects. The municipal state, in conjunction with corporate partners, con- 
structed surface-flow treatment wetlands around the banks of the lake to mitigate 
effluent pollutants from tributary rivers. 

In Kunming alone, more than 2,500 square kilometers of the municipal region 
were zoned for ecological protection, displacing tens of thousands of peri-urban 
villagers in the process.* The ecological protection areas Wang spoke of featured 
nature aesthetics and served a bourgeoning leisure industry. These sites’ aesthet- 
ics, however, differed from the Thoreauvian “wild” nature that may be familiar 
to Western readers and conservationists.° Many ecological protection areas, in 
contrast, appeared as modernist arrangements with carefully planned landscape 
features and tourist infrastructure. They exhibited a pristine-looking nature pro- 
duced through substantial landscape interventions. 

In discussing ecological restoration in the Lake Dian basin, Wang articulated 
an aesthetic rationale for displacing and resettling rural people grounded in eco- 
developmental logics. The rural citizenry, according to these logics, was a key 
source of environmental degradation and disorder. Socio-environmental engi- 
neering, he posited, would not only optimize biophysical and aesthetic condi- 
tions but also improve the rural citizenry. Resettling rural people into orderly 
high-rise apartments, he contended, would mitigate a key source of environmental 
degradation. Wang articulated these logics in relation to his bureau’s ecological 
restoration techniques saying: 


Considering the problem of environmental restoration .. . there are two 
kinds. With one kind we hope to restore the landscape to an image of 
what it was once before. This is called restoration [huifu]. There is another 
kind of environmental improvement called reconstruction [chongjian] 
in which the ecology is already damaged. For example, if you consider 
the shores of Lake Dian over the last several decades, the area has become 
filled with farmers’ fields, aquaculture fisheries, and houses—all of which 
now occupy [zhan le] these areas. .. . We remove the fisheries, remove 
the houses, remove the people, remove the agricultural fields. Then we 
bring back the wetlands, bring back the shores, bring back the land. This 
restores a previous state of time before degradation. Degradation was 
caused by the increase in the rural population and their activities. 


Such assertions typify a shared aesthetic sense among state environmental sci- 
entists and planners, echoed by popular media, which hold rural people and 
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their activities as disorderly and environmentally degrading.’ In order to protect 
nature and restore the lake to its former beauty, according to this way of seeing, 
rural people are to be removed from the landscape and resettled in spatially opti- 
mized housing." 

Pointing with two fingers to green representations of ecological protection 
areas covering one-fifth of the map, Wang asked rhetorically, “What is the rela- 
tionship between the city of Kunming and Lake Dian? It is a relationship of plan- 
ning restrictions. It is a problem of spatial and temporal arrangements. These 
green areas are zoned for ecological protection,’ he explained. “These ecological 
protection areas will help restore Lake Dian to the way it was before”? 

When was the “before” Wang referred to? How did environmental scientists 
and planners determine ecological conditions of the past? Scientists and planners 
involved in ecological restoration ask and answer questions that delimit tem- 
poral, spatial, and place-based relationships. Debates in the field of restoration 
ecology abound regarding how to establish original ecological conditions and 
how the politics of establishing original conditions shape restoration techniques. 
Intervening in this debate, geographer Rebecca Lave illustrates how ecologi- 
cal restoration practices are steeped in local politics of environmental science. 
Ecological restoration, she argues, is undivorceable from the social worlds and 
political-economic contexts scientific communities inhabit. Scientific techniques 
take shape, in other words, within particular social and political milieus.'° 

In this chapter I bring critical attention to techniques of environmental science 
and power relations.'' While my discussion in this chapter is organized around 
the case of the Lake Dian basin, it is important to note that ecological restoration 
techniques, across contexts, entail an amalgam of efforts to re-create a landscape 
based on socially produced and interpreted historical records." A wide array 
of techniques can be used to form historical ecological baselines. The process 
of gathering and reading historical records is highly contingent on what counts 
within local scientific communities as an ecological record, the amounts of time 
and resources put toward collating records, and how records are read. In produc- 
ing ecological baselines, scientists may consider historical documents, land use 
records, oral histories, maps, palaeoecological records, or archeological records." 
Such broad historical cross-referencing requires significant time and resources. 
Not only were both in short supply in producing the Lake Dian basin’s historical 
ecological record but obtaining a breadth of historical records mattered less to 
scientists than authoritative scientific works on botany and landscape beautifica- 
tion. The scientific community leading ecological restoration efforts perceived 
enhancing plant life and beauty as key to restoring ecological conditions. 

In what follows, I discuss the aesthetic politics of seeing and sensing like a state 
environmental scientist.‘ I take an ethnographic approach grounded in scientific 
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practices of ecological restoration and establishing the historical ecological 
record for the Lake Dian basin. Far from apolitical, the process of delimiting 
histories of ecology determines reference conditions for the past. Environmental 
scientists tasked with collating and reading the historical ecological record privi- 
leged works written by authoritative scientists—largely botanists and ecological 
engineers. Shared aesthetic senses shaped how state environmental scientists saw 
nature's past as they created an historical record, how they viewed restoration 
landscapes in the present, and how they planned ecological futures. 

Drawing on insights from scholars of aesthetic politics, I argue that techniques 
of ecological restoration operate within and operationalize aesthetic regimes, 
thereby reinforcing state power. Jacques Ranciere conceptualizes aesthetics as a 
shared distribution of the sensible. He defines an “aesthetic regime” as “a mode 
of articulation between ways of doing and making . . . corresponding forms of 
visibility, and possible ways of thinking about their relationships?" Aesthetics 
regimes, Ranciere argues, shape how people come to know, see, and act in the 
world. Building on this concept, geographer D. Asher Ghertner demonstrates 
how a world-class city aesthetic regime became central to land governance in 
Delhi. Ghertner shows how governance regimes shifted from calculative statistics 
to judgments based on aesthetic appearance. Delhi’s government officials draw 
on shared aesthetic senses of what appears “world-class” to render urban spaces 
governable, particularly those that appear unsightly. This normative aesthetic 
justifies widespread displacement of slum dwellers.'’® Analogously, techniques 
of ecological restoration in the Lake Dian basin reflect a shared aesthetic sense 
underlying expressions of state power and an unequal citizenry. 

I discussed this aesthetic, in the introduction and previous chapter, as an 
eco-developmental sublime. The eco-developmental sublime functions via two 
interweaving aesthetic modes—ecology as pristine natural object and ecology as 
technically enhanced natural object. The latter finds expression within mecha- 
nistic models, and other means of optimizing and ordering socio-natural rela- 
tions. The aesthetic character of technically enhanced ecology lies in ordered 
biophysical and socio-spatial outputs. This version of ecology, as technically 
enhanced object, exists alongside and in tension with ecology as pristine nature. 
Ecology as pristine natural object finds expression in landscapes designed to 
appear untouched by humans. This appearance, however, is the result of aes- 
thetic conventions of landscape architecture and environmental engineering that 
stylistically mimic natural landscapes. These interdigitated aesthetic registers are 
expressions of an eco-developmental sublime. 

State environmental scientists and planners’ articulation of eco-developmental 
aesthetics is evident in the ways they see and sense rural deficiencies, civilizational 
backwardness, and out-of-placeness.'” They see and sense the rural population 
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as deficient, not just because scientific logics figure the peasantry to be environ- 
mentally degrading. Equally important, as this chapter attests, is the view that the 
rural population is unable to achieve the efficient aims of the state or the ordered 
sensorial semblance of state environmental control. Scientific interventions are 
seen as crucial to improving biophysical conditions, beautifying, and purifying 
the landscape. Even though there is a long history of agriculture in the Lake Dian 
basin, particularly on land undergoing restoration, scientists deemed agricultural 
land use extraneous to the historical ecological record. In their efforts to “build 
ecology,’ they first removed agriculture from ecological history and then rural 
people from the physical landscape. State environmental scientists and planners 
see planning ecological landscape functions (shengtai jingguan gongneng) for 
optimal efficiency and creating pristine-looking botanical features as means of 
building an ecological civilization and a beautiful China. Restoration efforts in 
the Lake Dian basin, therefore, exemplify state environmental scientists’ shared 
ways of seeing and sensing, which align with an eco-developmental aesthetic 
regime. 


Seeing Like a State Scientist 


Wang Liu introduced me to the team of state environmental scientists who estab- 
lished the official historical record for the Lake Dian basin. I conducted indi- 
vidual and group interviews with these scientists, as well as joint field visits to 
restoration sites. In one of our early meetings, I sat with Zhang Xin, the ecologist 
who led efforts to produce the official ecological record. We were joined by his 
team of scientists. Zhang and his team shared with me the thirteen documents 
comprising the historical ecological record for the Lake Dian basin. All the items 
were scientific journal articles written by botanists, plant ecologists, or environ- 
mental engineers. 

“This is the most important document in the ecological record? Zhang said, 
drawing my attention to an article titled Dianchi Plant Groups and Pollution.'* The 
article was published in 1983 by plant ecologists Qu Zhongxiang (see chapter 1) 
and Li Heng. At the time of publication Qu and Li were affiliated with Yunnan 
University and Kunming Institute of Botany respectively. Zhang asserted that 
historical materials as comprehensive as this article were rare. Zhang’s team of 
ecologists, seated at the table, nodded in agreement. For the team that collated the 
historical ecological record, this article was their most valued source. 

The article identifies the loss of botanical life in Lake Dian through a com- 
parative longitudinal analysis. Qu and Li compared “visual observations” they 
made in 1975 with a study by Yunnan University ecologists in 1960. The authors 
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claimed that, in 1960, submerged and emergent macrophytes covered 90 percent 
of the surface area of the lake. Submerged macrophytes constituted the majority. 
From their visual assessment, Qu and Li deduced that during the fifteen-year 
period the number of macrophytes decreased by 70 percent to cover 20 percent 
of the lake surface. 

There are several valences, related to this key source, through which aes- 
thetic politics operate. The first is in the article’s methodology. The findings were 
deduced through scientists’ visual accounting of botanical change. Qu and Li 
compared a 1960 report with their own visual assessment of the botanical com- 
position of Lake Dian in 1975. The second valence relates to how contemporary 
ecologists read and valued the work of their predecessors. State scientists viewed 
Qu and Li’s visual observations as reflections of past botanical realties, and to a 
lesser degree as part of a larger tapestry of sources. Third, scientists involved in 
determining Lake Dian's historical ecological record read this article selectively 
for evidence of rural peoples culpability in environmental degradation. 

In the article, Qu and Li attributed the decrease in aquatic plants to the rise 
of industrial and agricultural pollutants they refer to as the “three wastes” (san- 
fei). These include gaseous, liquid, and solid wastes.’? As we discussed the article, 
I pointed to a section that read “industrial wastes, pesticides, and urban waste 
caused the pollution of Lake Dian’s waters with easily visible (xianeryijian) 
changes to the aquatic plant species?” Zhang surveyed the section, paused, and 
redirected the groups’ attention to another section in which Qu and Li claimed 
that pesticide use negatively affected the lake’s water quality. Even though the 
article stated that urban and industrial waste caused pollution in Lake Dian and 
provided reference to studies that supported the claim, Zhang focused on the sec- 
tion of the article that emphasized environmental damage caused by agricultural 
practices. 

Qu and Li drew on longitudinal measures of industrial and urban pollutants 
to estimate that the daily urban and industrial waste discharged into the lake, at 
the time of publication, was 682,000 cubic meters.” The authors suggested this 
number would soon dissipate since the city of Kunming was planning to install 
water treatment facilities to curb pollution. Urban wastewater treatment facili- 
ties, however, were not built in Kunming until the late 1980s and early 1990s. The 
majority were not built until the 2000s. Qu and Li provided specific measures of 
urban effluent pollution. But they did not measure, estimate, or reference sources 
to support their claims regarding agricultural pollutants. Instead of assessing 
agricultural effluent pollution, Qu and Li assumed that agriculture was a signifi- 
cant source of pollution. They made this explicit writing, “It goes without saying 
[buyaneryu] that agricultural pesticides harm aquatic plants, although it is a pity 
that we still have not done studies into the levels of pesticides in the waters of 
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Lake Dian.” Despite this admission, the authors claimed that agricultural prac- 
tices surrounding the lake are having a negative influence on aquatic plant spe- 
cies.” In claiming this article as a key source for the historical ecological record 
and selectively reading it, environmental scientists operationalized logics of rural 
deficiency within their scientific practice. 

In addition to selecting works composed solely by authoritative scientists, 
the official historical record was constructed from a relatively small number of 
sources with limited temporal range. When I first met with the team of scientists, 
the historical ecological record consisted of thirteen scientific texts that were 
published from 1963 to the early 2010s. Two texts were from the 1960s, four from 
the 1980s, one from the 1990s, and six from the 2010s. The texts published in the 
2010s advocated for ecological engineering approaches to restoration. Although 
the works included in the official record are written by botanists, plant ecologists, 
and environmental engineers, some of the materials detail extensive histories of 
agricultural production and landscape transformation. 

The Lake Dian basin has a long history of agriculture and environmental engi- 
neering. Land use maps in Acta Geographica Sinica, for example, illustrate how 
the lake basin supported a wide array of agricultural types. One map from 1947 
displays the basin as permeated with “alluvial plain fields, rainwater fields, dry 
fields, and orchards” (figure 7).”* Tellingly, however, the map does not demarcate 
wetlands in areas that are now being restored through state efforts to construct 
treatment wetlands. In recent years, these constructed wetlands have come to 
encompass the banks of Lake Dian. Reading the 1947 land utilization map as an 
historical referent suggests that the areas now being restored as wetlands were, 
in the 1940s, agricultural land or lacustrine deposits.” In addition to agriculture, 
environmental engineering and landscape morphology were notably absent from 
the historical ecological record. 

The lake basin is, in part, the product of ecological engineers who, during 
the Yuan dynasty (1278-1368 CE), transformed the physical geography of the 
lake. When the Mongol empire territorialized what is now southwest China 
in the late 1200s, they instituted a multicentury effort of building dams, water 
diversions, and irrigation channels around Lake Dian. Transforming the lake 
basin involved the labor of hundreds of thousands of people. Water diversions, 
damming, and irrigation projects continued to be built and maintained under 
the Ming (1368-1644) and Qing (1644-1911) dynasties up to the present day. 
Environmental engineering processes involved dredging waterways, building 
irrigation channels, and constructing reservoirs. These multicentury projects 
drastically transformed water levels, morphological contours, and the spatial 
extent of Lake Dian.” The lake’s current biophysical and morphological con- 
ditions are the products of hundreds of years of ecological engineering, which 
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reduced the surface area of the lake by half—from approximately 600 square 
kilometers to 300 square kilometers.” The decrease in water surface area and the 
creation of sophisticated irrigation channels exposed soils enriched with sedi- 
ment deposits and nutrients. 

The reduction of the lake’s surface area laid bare highly fertile land, which 
became renowned for agriculture. Agricultural production flourished in soils 
enriched with alluvium deposits accumulated over centuries. Yet, this history of 
environmental engineering and landscape morphology did not count for state 
environmental scientists. At least not enough to be considered part of the official 
ecological record. Ecological restoration efforts in the basin have displaced tens 
of thousands of rural people from land which, for the greater part of a millen- 
nium, supported agriculture. State scientists and planners consider rural resettle- 
ment necessary to restore biophysical conditions, particularly aquatic plant life 
recorded in scientific documents. 

In subsequent meetings, Zhang explained how his research team had come 
across a reference to an English-language source on botany they had yet to 
acquire. The source was a collated series of taxonomies and descriptions pub- 
lished in the Journal of Botany between 1934 and 1935. The texts were collated 
from the late 1800s and early 1900s, a time when British and French botanists 
frequented Yunnan Province.” They included journal entries, ranging from 1887 
to 1920 collected by botanist James Edgar Dandy of the Linnaean Society and 
the British Museum of Natural History. When I obtained copies through digital 
archives and shared them with the team of scientists, they exclaimed that the texts 
were further proof of a botanical past they had already begun to re-create. In 
2016, Zhang and his team began experimenting with reintroducing aquatic plant 
species noted in these records. 

State scientists aimed to restore biophysical conditions that could host emer- 
gent macrophytes, such as those described in the Journal of Botany. Zhang’s team 
considered these anglophone writings to be among the earliest Western botanical 
records of the Lake Dian basin. 

Entries described plant taxonomies of Yunnan Province’s large freshwater 
lakes and highlighted locations, elevation, and dates of botanical observations. 
They drew on Linnaean classification to identify the aquatic plant Ottellia (hai- 
caihua) as indigenous to the region. Ottellia is a genus of aquatic plant and part 
of the Hydrocharitaceae family. The texts identify the following species: Ottel- 
lia acuminate, Ottellia yunnanensis, Ottellia polygonifofia, Ottellia cavaleriei. 
Ottellia yunnanensis was named after Yunnan Province where it is endemic. The 
journal entries also identified several native varieties of Ottellia in Lake Dian, 
Lake Erhai, and Fuxian Lake. Other, more recent, sources note Ottellia acuminate 
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and Ottellia yunnanensis as common to the region.” When Oftellia were abun- 
dant, they were harvested for their roots, much like lotus, which were used as a 
source of sustenance.” Presently, due to high levels of chemical pollutants in Lake 
Dian, Ottellia can hardly grow. State scientists were keen to include these writ- 
ings in the historical record because they provided historical precedence from 
turn-of-the-century botanists for efforts to reintroduce plant varietals already 
underway. The documents that I shared provided additional authoritative scien- 
tific voices to support their restoration efforts. 

Ecological restoration scholar Eric Higgs argues that “restoration ecology ver- 
sion 1.0” entails practices of seeing a limited set of records as sufficient reference 
to a past reality.™ Reading limited historical records in this way ignores social and 
cultural connections to land and histories of place. Moreover, ecological restora- 
tion 1.0 realities are informed by renditions of the past that appear significantly 
different when a wider scope of sources are considered. Historians of science 
lodge similar critiques. They are critical of considering fragmentary historical 
accounts as a set of facts to guide ecological restoration.” Analogously, scholars 
of restoration ecology have been critical of restoration projects that neglect lived 
experiences and oral historical records.* 

Historical records are always partial. Techniques of reading and collating 
partial historical records reflect aesthetic milieus within which scientific com- 
munities operate. In the case of ecological restoration in Lake Dian, state envi- 
ronmental scientists hoped to restore Lake Dian in ways that reflected its storied 
past as one of China’s most beautiful lakes. State scientists, operating within this 
aesthetic milieu, selectively constructed authoritative sources on botany and eco- 
logical engineering as references to past ecological realities. In their role as defin- 
ers of nature, scientists prescribed what counts as nature and how nature is to be 
acted on. 

In curating an historical record that focused on botanical features, but 
excluded histories of human habitation and agricultural production, state scien- 
tists effectively erased the rural population from the official history of the Lake 
Dian basin. Additionally, scientists’ historical selection of records and their selec- 
tive reading overlooked the longue durée of environmental engineering from the 
Yuan dynasty to the present, including the Maoist era campaign to “fill in the lake” 
(see the introduction). The histories they occlude are suffused with efforts to 
create agriculturally productive landscapes—inherently botanical interventions. 
The state directed many of these efforts. In the Maoist era, for instance, the cam- 
paign to fill in the lake with earth to increase the amount of arable land (weihai 
zaotian) mobilized thousands around a central task.** The campaign, however, 
disrupted Lake Dian’s biophysical and chemical composition, which was further 
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altered by decades of urban industrial pollution.” Yet, state scientists tasked with 
reconstructing the historical ecological record readily ascribe blame for ecosys- 
tem disruption to the rural populations’ agricultural practices. 

As one environmental scientist put it: 


If we want to restore a lake to a time before it was disturbed, how do we 
do it? Why do we have to do it? Because it has been damaged [pohuai] 
by peasants. .. . For instance, large parts of the lake area had fishponds 
dug for rearing fish. But now that life is better, we don't need aquacul- 
ture to raise fish. First, we restore the area’s natural features by planting 
appropriate vegetation and intervening in the landscape. We introduce 
plant varietals based on the record of aquatic vegetation in Lake Dian. 
This aids the process of restoration.*° 


In this quote, aquaculture projects near the banks of the lake are held up as 
examples of environmentally damaging agrarian practices causing ecosystem 
disequilibrium. This scientist sees the reintroduction of botanical life as means 
to restore the past. State environmental scientists’ efforts to optimize purification 
functions (jinghuade gongneng), landscape functions (jingguan gongneng), eco- 
logical landscape functions (shengtai jingguan gongneng), and aesthetic functions 
(shenmei gongneng) produce ecological restoration landscapes that reflect an eco- 
developmental sublime.” Ecological restoration, therefore, is shaped by aesthetic 
senses of what looks beautiful and natural, yet scientifically ordered. 

After interviewing and exchanging materials with state environmental scien- 
tists, I was struck by how closely ecological restoration in the Lake Dian basin 
resembled what Wang Liu described as “building ecology.” State scientists and 
planners produced an ecological record that reflected their shared aesthetic sense 
that botanical features enhance the beauty of the landscape—an expression of 
ecology as pristine nature. This shared aesthetic shaped what counted as a record 
of ecology, how that record was read, what belonged within a restoration land- 
scape, and what did not. The presence of rural life appeared disorderly vis-a-vis 
scientifically ordered ecological restoration landscapes. Resettling rural people, 
reintroducing botanical features, and aestheticizing the landscape were seen as 
means of scientifically optimizing socio-natural relationships.* 

As ecological restoration scholar Robert Elliot argues, establishing a record, 
from which to design biophysical relations, provides a platform for powerful 
actors who promise a return, often nostalgically tinged, to a sites former condi- 
tions.” Ecological restoration, as the case of Lake Dian reveals, has as much to 
do with imaginaries of a past, when nature was pristine, as it does with imagi- 
naries of an improved future. Scientists looked back to a history of botany and 
beauty to justify displacing and resettling rural people, as well as constructing 
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novel landscapes. The ecological restoration landscapes that emerged function 
as sensorial proof of the state’s power to operationalize ecology for governmental 
ends. They appear not only as material instantiations of beauty and ecological 
optimization but also as symbolic markers of purification. 


Sensing Beauty and Purification 


Kunming Waterfall Park was constructed as part of ecological restoration efforts 
in the Lake Dian basin. It serves as a grand spectacle of landscape optimization 
(figure 8). The park, at the northern edge of the city, boasts the largest human- 
made waterfall in Asia. Water cascades down nine separate falls. The main falls is 
four hundred meters wide and drops roughly thirteen meters. Landscaped veg- 
etation punctuates the falls. Walking trails surround the rim. The site is emblem- 
atic of an eco-developmental sublime, reflecting both aesthetic registers: ecology 
as technically enhanced object and pristine natural object. This aesthetic conveys 
the power of the state to mechanize nature and beautify landscape. I visited this 
site often and observed people taking pictures with the falls and marveling aloud 
to one another about the site’s “beautiful ecology? 


FIGURE 8. Kunming Waterfall Park. Photo by author. 
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The water flowing through the constructed waterfalls comes from the state- 
engineered redirection of the Niulan River and the headwaters of the three 
parallel rivers in northwest Yunnan. As of 2013, ecological engineering projects 
to restore the Lake Dian basin had over US$21 billion in state investment.“ 
The Niulan River-Dianchi Water Project, included in these efforts, diverts 566 
million cubic meters of water per year through the waterfall park into Lake 
Dian. Environmental planner Yang Bin claimed that “there are 1.8 billion cubic 
meters of water in Lake Dian, but the water basin cant support four million 
people. . . . The Niulan River diversion project increases the water supply and 
the speed of nutrient cycling”! Yang described how the water is “purified” by 
aerating as it flows down the waterfall. State scientists claimed that redirecting 
the river to flow down the waterfall, accelerates the speed at which effluent 
pollutants cycle through the lake. Increasing fluvial speed, thereby, decreases 
the time chemical pollutants, excess nitrogen, and blue-green algae remain in 
the lake. 

Three villages were demolished to make the Kunming Waterfall Park. Villag- 
ers displaced from the site were moved into nearby high-rise resettlement hous- 
ing. High-rise commercial apartments and villa-style housing were still being 
constructed adjacent to the park. Villagers north of the waterfall park readied 
themselves for the next wave of resettlement. 

I entered the sales office for the new apartment complex bordering Kun- 
ming Waterfall Park in the fall of 2016. Salesmen, smartly dressed in black suits, 
walked around models of the park and new apartment complexes. The contrast 
between the models and our surroundings was striking. In the surrounding 
area, scattered demolitions were underway leaving mounds of housing scrap 
and appliance parts. These scattered parts were periodically gathered by infor- 
mal collectors for sale on the secondhand market. In contrast to the reality 
outside, the models in the sales office displayed sleek apartment complexes 
next to a school and hospital. Single-family villa housing, glowing from the tiny 
lights inlaid within the model, were surrounded by green velvet and mini-palm 
trees (figure 9). 

A salesman approached me in a black suit smiling. “This area is surrounded 
by green space to the East and to the West. These are ecological protection areas 
[shengtai baohuqu], so you are guaranteed to have green space here, which will 
give you an escape from the noise of urban life? he said to me as he pointed 
to different green patches on the model. “Each set of apartments [xiaoqu]; he 
continued, “will have a surveillance system and a new school. Some of the local 
farmlands nearby will be made available to residents of the apartment to rent. You 
can even have a peasant farm for you. The produce will be delivered to a locker 
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FIGURE 9. Model of apartments and housing developments surrounding Kun- 
ming Waterfall Park. Photo by author. 


box on the first-floor service center of every apartment.” The salesman assured 
me that, since there is a state-owned enterprise backing this construction project, 
it is a reliable investment. “The government has money” he said, “as opposed to 
developers [kaifashang] who are known to go bankrupt mid-project? 

After touring the dusty concrete trappings of what was to become a new apart- 
ment complex, I was offered the option to buy one of the available units. Accord- 
ing to the salesperson, given the popularity of the new complex only a third of the 
units were still available. Clearly real estate companies were capitalizing on prox- 
imity to land demarcated for ecological protection. Urban housing surrounded 
by state-guaranteed greenspaces is valued highly. Their proximity pointed to the 
confluence of economic opportunism and restoration efforts. Producing an eco- 
developmental aesthetic heightens the value of nearby land and real estate. Its 
production, however, is contingent on displacement. 

In discussing restoration efforts, environmental scientists and planners rou- 
tinely described rural infrastructures and activities as unsightly and environ- 
mentally degrading. The role of rural people in this aesthetic regime is to adopt 
urban modes of life. Bing Zhou, an environmental scientist working in a branch 
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of Kunming’s urban planning bureau, remarked on the relationship between aes- 
thetics, rural displacement, and ecological restoration saying: 


We hope we can restore sites to the way they were before degradation. 
What was it like before? . . . Lake Dian, in the past was very beauti- 
ful [hen mei], but now so many rural people have come to occupy the 
banks. We are slowly restoring them. We have removed over 50,000 mu 
[about 8,240 acres] of agricultural fields. We have removed more than 
200,000 rural people, many homes, and fisheries. We have made these 
into wetlands. We pushed [tuichu] farmers off the lands where they used 
to grow vegetables. So now they don't grow anymore. . . we plant botani- 
cal species in the lower areas where we built wetlands. This is, as much 
as possible, how we can restore the past.” 


This quote illustrates the scale of state intervention in the Lake Dian basin and 
how Bing views rural displacement as imperative to restoration. His statement 
reflects how rural people and their practices are coded as unsightly and out of 
place. 

Yang Liu, vice deputy of an environmental planning bureau, emphasized the 
importance of making the public aware of ecological purification and aesthetic 
functions within ecological restoration planning. He said: 


The main component of planning ecological functions [shengtai gong- 
neng] is to emphasize the appropriateness of the plants and species 
selection. We want to maximize biological diversity and plant diversity. 
This is one kind of function. The purification function focuses on the 
water in the fluvial system and the water distribution systems includ- 
ing wastes from farmland. The landscape function [jingguan gongneng] 
is basically contingent on the locality. If the site is close to the city, the 
municipal government can suitably remake it. We choose the appropri- 
ate botanical system. And we create landscapes. Lake Dian’s new treat- 
ment wetlands have been called the most beautiful in the country. .. . 
One aspect is to make sites of ecological construction really beautiful. 
Another is to let other people know and recognize this beauty. 


Yang’s statement provides a lens into how environmental planners understand 
fostering a shared aesthetic sense to be part of ecological restoration efforts. 
Through their practices, state scientists and planners aim to broaden eco- 
developmental aesthetic awareness within the wider public. 

Yan Hong, vice director of an urban waste water treatment plant, spoke at 
length about aesthetics in relation to the wastewater system she manages. The flu- 
vial treatment system releases treated wastewater into recently built surface-flow 
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construction wetlands as part of a secondary wastewater purification process. 
During our interview, Yan invited me to see the process for myself. We walked 
up to the balcony to view the water treatment infrastructure. She pointed across 
the road to the artificial treatment wetlands that stretched as far north and south 
as we could see from that vantage point. Yan insisted that the few village houses 
inside the wetlands were nail households [dingzihu]—referring to those who 
resist government-ordered relocation.“ She also stated that agricultural produc- 
tion in this area had been polluting the lake for decades. When I asked how her 
team came to this finding, Yan first noted that she wasn’t aware of a particular 
study that measured agricultural pollution, then provided her own visual assess- 
ment of how rural resettlement beautified the landscape. She said: 


Take a look at how beautiful [piaoliang] these wetlands are. Take a look! 
Before this ecological protection area [shengtai baohuqu] was formed, 
all this land was covered with vegetables. It was full of plastic green- 
houses. We have moved them off this site. When we first set up this 
water treatment plant this whole area was full of greenhouses. Now 
look, the whole area has been restored. We pushed them out [tuidiaole] 
and made the site into wetlands. And the wetlands are so beautiful [hen 
mei].... One component of ecological restoration is making the area 
beautiful [piaoliang], another is protecting the lake. This site won't have 
agricultural fields again. With all those greenhouses and vegetables, 
of course there are going to be pesticides and herbicides to get rid of 
insects. After it goes on the plants and it rains, of course chemicals 
will run off into the lake. So now you can see the effects. This is what 
removal [tui] looks like. We built them apartments and relocated [ban- 
qian] these villages.“ 


This quote illustrates multiple facets of how Yan senses beauty and purification. 
In this example, plastic greenhouses represent a polluting agricultural activity. 
Yan sees removing greenhouses and building treatment wetlands as ways to 
beautify and purify the landscape. Aesthetic senses that Yan shares with her envi- 
ronmental scientist colleagues informed how she saw the constructed treatment 
wetland, as well as the village houses that remained. As Yan looked across the few 
remaining village houses, she saw a landscape degraded by rural activities. Mea- 
suring the effects of local agricultural practices on the water quality was unneces- 
sary. For Yan, evidence was visible on the landscape. 

The aesthetic regime underlying how state environmental scientists and plan- 
ners, such as Yan, Yang, and Bing, sense beauty and purification correlates the 
visual presence of rural people with environmental degradation. Shared senses of 
beauty are not merely inherent to technical processes of optimization but visible 
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in physical landscapes. This is significant because logics of deficiency are used to 
justify rural displacement. When notions of deficient rural natures inform envi- 
ronmental planning practices, they reproduce the inferior positionality of rural 
people within the citizenry. An eco-developmental sublime materializes through 
scientific techniques that target rural populations and biophysical relations. 

Extant studies, however, suggest that local agricultural production is not the 
main contributor to Lake Dian’s pollution problems. The majority of nitrates 
and agricultural runoff flowing into Lake Dian come from far upstream, 
not from areas where extensive displacement is underway—where Yan and 
I overlooked the treatment wetlands. Contrary to the way state environmental 
scientists saw the landscape, greenhouses tend to reduce pesticide runoff in com- 
parison with open-air farming.”* Yet, the sense that local agricultural production 
is environmentally degrading was reiterated throughout my interviews. For sci- 
entists and planners purifying the landscape was undivorceable from this shared 
aesthetic sense. 

Aesthetic senses of rural deficiency and modernist improvement also mani- 
fest in state techniques of classifying slums. Across municipalities, government 
bureaus draw on policies of “slum reform” (penghuqu gaizao) to consolidate con- 
trol over space.“ In 2014, the same year that the New-Type Urbanization Plan 
was announced, the central government released Notification Number 535 of the 
General Office of the Ministry of Housing and Urban-rural Development on Issues 
Concerning the Defining Standards of Slums.** The document stipulates that each 
level of government can make their own definition of what constitutes a “slum” 
Slums, in other words, can be defined and demarcated across levels of govern- 
ment. Definitions, therefore, differ across administrative units and jurisdictions. 
The Kunming municipal government, for example, defined slums as areas within 
the municipal jurisdiction that have simple structures (jianyi jiegou), poor hous- 
ing quality, safety hazards, or inadequate facilities. Inadequate facilities can con- 
note both “housing settlements that are too concentrated or too dispersed,” as 
well as areas with “incomplete use functions” (shiyonggongneng bu wanquan).” 
Definitions as broad as this reflect the scope of local governmental discretion 
in how and where to demarcate slums. Many slums are classified in areas newly 
demarcated for ecological protection. The spatial relation between slums and 
spaces zoned for ecological protection is explicit in the Chengdu municipal gov- 
ernment definition of slums. 

Chengdu has a four-part classification system for slums.” “Type-one slums” 
can be demarcated on any site, which has infrastructure overlapping with urban 
greenspaces. Similarly, “type-four slums” can be classified in any area that the 
Chengdu municipal government changes to a different land use type. By simply 
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classifying a space for ecological protection or by changing a land use type, the 
municipal government can classify any area as a slum. These discursive defini- 
tional and classificatory techniques have significant material effects. 

Following slum classification, infrastructure can be demolished by municipal 
governments in the name of “slum reform.’ As is the case across contexts, slum 
demarcations facilitate displacement as a form of environmental improvement. 
In addition to justifying spatial control over land, classifying a rural area a slum 
discursively frames rural spaces as low-quality, disorderly, and infrastructurally 
unsound, thereby reifying logics of rural deficiency. These techniques are mate- 
rial expressions of a shared aesthetic sense wherein disorderly landscapes and 
people are provided with ordered resettlement housing from the state. Scien- 
tifically optimized landscapes, such as Kunming Waterfall Park and Lake Dian’s 
treatment wetlands, are emblematic of this aesthetic. 

Each landscape, rural and eco-developmental, is imbued with a sense of time 
and place—a sense of meaning and developmental directionality. Zhang Jielin, 
the deputy director of an institute involved in urban ecological protection plan- 
ning, portrayed rural developmental deficiency as follows: 


The village and the city are not the same. The city is compact like this, 
but villages are really dispersed [fensan]. Their surface area is really 
wide. So up until now, they have not matured [chengshu]. This form 
of governance is not only a plan, but it is also a structure of the city 
and countryside in which we take the dispersed and concentrate it 
vertically. When the scale is very large it is much easier to deal with. 
If you deal individually with every single [village] household, then it 
becomes increasingly difficult. . .. We have tried to move villages to a 
point [qiancunbingdian], which involves concentrating many villages 
together. That is, we concentrate dispersed built areas to deal with them 
[lai chuli}.>! 


This quote indicates how state environmental planners, like Zhang, perceive the 
relationship between the city and the countryside, developmental differences 
between the urban and the rural, and their own role in socio-environmental 
management. In discussing the process of concentrating rural people into reset- 
tlement complexes, government officials repeatedly framed villages as lagging 
behind cities. Zhang referred to rural built environments as immature, suggesting 
they exhibit an earlier stage of development compared with urban built envi- 
ronments that have been rationally planned. In this, Zhang articulated a shared 
aesthetic sense that vertically concentrating villagers is integral to socio-spatial 
optimization and bringing about a higher developmental stage. 
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FIGURE 10. A peri-urban village undergoing demolition. Resettlement housing 
is visible in the background. Photo by author. 


Greening slums, for state planners, entails relocating rural people into resettle- 
ment housing, what planners commonly referred to as “moving villages to a point” 
or “concentrating villages” (qiancunbingdian) (figure 10). Zhang continued: 


“Moving villages to a point” [qiancunbingdian] is one way we transform 
villages. The second way is to export labor. We take those animal rear- 
ingindustries, pig husbandry, cow husbandry, sheep husbandry, chicken 
husbandry, duck husbandry, all animal husbandry as well as those in the 
flower industry and move them out of the Lake Dian area. . . . They are 
just polluting this area.” 


In addition to socio-spatial optimization, many environmental scientists and 
planners saw resettling rural people as one of the many economic benefits they 
receive through restoration efforts. Ze Jian, a mid-level government official, 
claimed that building constructed wetlands was not only necessary for environ- 
mental protection but was also economically beneficial to those relocated. 


The government made wetlands and pushed out rural people in these 
areas, but they participate in economic processes involved. For instance, 
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many sell things outside of the wetlands or rent kiosks. So, this is a really 
a good reciprocal interaction for them. We are encouraging them to pro- 
tect the wetlands. If they protect the wetlands, then they will benefit as 
well, directly and indirectly. Rural people really don’t take care of land. 
They destroy it, especially if they don't get a subsidy or some financial 
support.” 


Claims such as these reflect a shared sense among state scientists and planners 
regarding the rural citizenry, as well as the role of science and planning in reorder- 
ing nature and purifying the landscape. Many planners, however, have a limited 
understanding of how displacement processes affect villagers in socioeconomic 
or experiential terms. Because state conservation efforts have displaced millions 
of peri-urban villagers across China, it is not surprising that rural people facing 
resettlement view the prospect of becoming part of the “urban” citizenry quite 
differently. 
+ 

Villagers, whose land and housing are unevenly incorporated into ecological 
protection areas, see ecological restoration efforts through alternative aesthetic 
lenses. Wang Jie, a peri-urban villager, participated in my photovoice research 
during which he and other participants photographed changes brought on 
through the process of ecological protection zoning (see the appendix).°* The 
photos became material for interviews and focus group discussions on transi- 
tions in village life, livelihoods, and shared experiences. 

Wang held up photos of newly built restaurants within an ecological protec- 
tion area on his villages former agricultural land. He placed the photos next to 
others he took of constructed treatment wetlands, village houses, and a kiosk. 
He said: 


This kiosk and the restaurants here are run by a national investment 
corporation, which is claiming to protect Lake Dian by removing us. But 
they came and built these structures and then rented them out. Then 
they opened these big restaurants. It’s totally irrational. We [villagers] 
are not allowed to do this within the ecological protection area.* 


Wang suggested that companies involved in environmental management were 
profiting in ways that excluded villagers. From the throngs of tourists coming to 
sites like the Kunming Waterfall Park and treatment wetlands surrounding Lake 
Dian, it was evident that they have substantial economic potential. Wang felt that 
he and his fellow villagers were excluded from economic opportunities associ- 
ated with ecological restoration efforts on the land they had farmed throughout 
their lives. 
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Upset by the transitions underway, Wang countered state environmental sci- 
entists and planners’ ways of seeing and sensing. He offered an alternative aes- 
thetic in which rural infrastructure signified beauty and belonging. Pointing to 
pictures he took of houses in his village he said: 


Now look at these village houses. Look how beautiful they are. These 
three pictures, these are really important. You have to remember these. 
In our area, they are building resettlement housing. . . . When it is built, 
they will move us out of here. This transformation will take place in two 
or three years. Now on their exhibition boards of this project, our village 
is marked a slum area reform project [penghuqu gaizao]. A slum area 
reform project! This means that they would call a village as beautiful as 
this one, with beautiful homes, a slum. What is a slum? Real slums are 
crowded areas. They have houses made of temporary materials that are 
not good to live in. They are dirty with poor traffic conditions. They 
are in danger of fires. That is what a slum is. The government spends 
lots of money to help those people who live in poor houses to move into 
better houses. And this is supported by the central government. But now 
our village flies under this flag as well—a slum—a slum area reform 
project! Look at these good houses here in this photo. We are not a slum. 
Calling this village a slum is just an excuse to make us move. 


In this, Wang articulated an alternative sense of place-based belonging that con- 
trasts with an eco-developmental sublime. He also pointed to a contradiction 
within state policy wherein any site—no matter how infrastructurally sound— 
could be labeled a slum through simple classificatory techniques. 

In the case of restoring the Lake Dian basin, state environmental scientists 
and planners’ aesthetic senses shaped their techniques of delineating and reading 
historical records, creating novel landscapes, and displacing villagers. Their tech- 
niques of optimization and beautification flex state capacities to order nature, 
society, and space." Yet, even though an eco-developmental sublime has strong 
powers of signification within state circles, there are limits to its aesthetic reso- 
nance. As Wang Jies photovoice commentary suggests, those most affected by the 
state-directed conservation efforts often express alternative ways of seeing and 
sensing. I explore these alternative aesthetics in chapter 5 through examples of 
what I call a “rural-ecological sublime” Despite limitations to eco-developmental 
significatory power, this chapter shows how an aesthetic regime shapes state 
scientists and planners’ techniques of ecological restoration and contributes 
to reproducing an unequal citizenry. Their techniques not only operationalize 
power symbolically but are also crucial to municipal state territorialization of 
rural spaces. 
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In the following chapter, I detail how ecological protection zoning and urban- 
rural planning processes facilitate the extension of municipal state power over 
rural land. The chapter also discusses political-economic dimensions of developing 
land demarcated for ecological protection. Constructing novel landscapes and 
resettlement housing are costly endeavors. Infrastructural construction, as well 
as ongoing conservation-oriented land management, exceed the financial and 
managerial capacities of municipal governments. Yet municipal governments are 
beholden to provincial and central state authorities to carry out ecological pro- 
tection zoning and comprehensive urban-rural planning.” How do municipal 
governments, with limited institutional and economic capacity, plan, construct, 
and manage ecological protection areas? The following chapter analyzes how 
opportunistic municipal government bureaucrats turn this problem into an 
opportunity to extend their administrative reach over rural land through new 
political, economic, and governmental alliances. 


3 
ECOLOGICAL TERRITORIALIZATION 


During the urban-rural comprehensive planning process, peri-urban villager 
Zhang Jian’s agricultural land was zoned for ecological protection. Afterward, 
a private corporation constructed a treatment wetland and extensive tourist 
infrastructure. Although Kunming’s municipal planners claimed that ecologi- 
cal protection areas prohibited development, the site was inundated with tour- 
ists, rural-themed restaurants, retail shops, and meticulously landscaped flowers 
arranged by color. Villa-style commercial housing filled adjacent lots. Signs 
directed tourists to a line of people donning orange life preservers to ride boats 
on Lake Dian. A rural-themed museum with sheer glass exterior sold admis- 
sion tickets to view displays of agricultural produce and bronze statues of rural 
laborers. Bike rental stations offered short-term use. Scannable QR codes next 
to model camp sites allowed tourists to book camping ventures in the ecological 
protection area. This site resembled an amusement park featuring opportunities 
to experience nature. These forms of infrastructural development appeared to 
violate the ecological protection mandates that barred development. As Zhang 
waited for the company to complete resettlement housing, he remained in his 
village home, unclear about how he would be compensated for his home and 
what his future held. After resettlement housing was complete, Zhang expected 
to undergo a process that municipal government officials referred to as “eco- 
logical migration” Ecological migration is the involuntary resettlement of people, 
almost exclusively rural people and ethnic minorities, as part of state-directed 
efforts to conserve or restore land. 
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What did the contradictions between state plans for conservation and com- 
mercial developments in ecological protection areas indicate about how poli- 
cies were being implemented in municipal regions? What roles did ecological 
migration and urban-rural comprehensive planning processes play in peri-urban 
ecological protection zoning and conservation-oriented development? What 
organizations were involved in constructing peri-urban ecological protection 
area infrastructures and how were these sites governed? I carried these questions 
with meas I interviewed municipal planners, government officials, and members 
of organizations involved in peri-urban ecological protection area planning, con- 
struction, and management.' 

In this chapter, I analyze the conservation and urban-rural planning processes, 
state-corporate relationships, and forms of displacement that facilitate municipal 
state territorialization of rural land. The confluence of these processes and gov- 
ernance relations result in ecological territorialization. In a broad sense, ecologi- 
cal territorialization can be thought of as an ensemble of spatial techniques and 
governance mechanisms through which power over natural resources is exer- 
cised in the name of environmental protection or socio-natural optimization. 
The specific form of ecological territorialization detailed in this chapter entails 
dynamic planning processes and tense mutualisms between municipal govern- 
ments and organizations through which municipal states consolidate control 
over rural spaces. Each organization involved, whether state, semi-state, or pri- 
vate, operates under structural constraints surrounding land-based markets and 
political-economic opportunities to profit from land rents. 

Land, as geographer Stuart Elden discusses, is a finite allocatable-resource over 
which there is always competition.” As such, controlling land is a political and 
economic enterprise entailing techniques that target socio-spatial relations. In 
accordance with the 2014 central state policy mandates outlined in the National 
New-Type Urbanization Plan, each municipality is required to zone 20 percent 
of land in municipal regions as ecological protection areas. The demarcation of 
ecological land can include ecological protection areas (shengtai baohuquyu) 
and ecological redlines (shengtai hongxian). Both are land classifications, not 
legal demarcations. Although there is much scholarly attention to delineating 
differences between these forms of ecological protection zones,’ one of my key 
findings is that in the urban-rural comprehensive planning process municipal 
bureaucrats treat ecological protection areas and ecological redlines as coequal. 
The Ministry of Land and Resources put forth general guidelines for ecological 
protection planning and ecological construction. These include developing eco- 
logical principles and education, strengthening national resource surveillance, 
strengthening land use and comprehensive planning through the implementa- 
tion of functional and scientific zoning, building ecological service systems, and 
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land conservation.‘ But there are no central state specifications for implementa- 
tion. The ambiguity of how land is to be made ecological conditions the political 
possibility for planning practices and state-corporate alliances that facilitate local 
state territorialization of rural land within municipal regions. Opportunistic 
bureaucratic implementation of state policies for ecological protection and new 
state-corporate alliances surrounding conditional responsibilities for construct- 
ing and managing peri-urban ecological protection land are crucial to consoli- 
dating land control within the municipal state hierarchy. 

It is important, at the onset, to distinguish a “municipal region” (shiqu) from 
a “city” (chengshi) and provide a sense of the positionality of municipal states 
within China’s hierarchical structure of authoritarian governance. When I use 
the word city, I am referring to built environments that exhibit a spatial den- 
sity commonly associated with urban spaces. A municipal region, in contrast, 
is an areal unit containing multiple subdivisions, including urban districts and 
extensive rural areas. Municipal regions are a subunit of provinces. Munici- 
pal governments are not singular entities. Nor do the bureaus that constitute 
municipal states have a single agenda. Municipal states are hierarchies of inter- 
dependent bureaus orchestrated through various practices of governance and 
planning. Each bureau within a given municipal region has its own interests. 
And each operates within authoritarian governmental hierarchies. An enduring 
explanatory framework for Chinas hierarchical governmental organization is 
fragmented authoritarianism.° 

The fragmented authoritarianism framework holds that policies emanating 
from the central state become increasingly malleable as they move down a verti- 
cal hierarchy to organizations with administrative control over a region.° China’s 
fragmented authoritarian governance structure is often described as a tiao-kuai 
power matrix—translated descriptively as a “power-block” system, “vertical- 
horizontal” system, or “functional-territorial” system, to highlight a few.’ The 
tiao-kuai power matrix refers to a vertically organized state hierarchy (tiao), each 
unit of which has specific governmental functions. Each government unit oper- 
ates within a territorial system of distributed spatial control over administrative 
areas (kuai). There is considerable tension between the vertical organization of 
state power and the exercise of state power over space. 

Geographer You-tien Hsing describes this tension in municipal regions as a 
territorial dynamism through which administrative orderings restructure local 
state power.® Local state power in municipal regions, therefore, is constituted 
through dynamic territorializing processes and governmental relationships. Ter- 
ritorializing processes and intergovernmental relationships are always in flux 
due to localized and strategic policy implementation. Hence, the Chinese state 
is Janus-faced. It is centrally coordinated, yet locally adaptive and self-interested. 
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Local states strive to follow mandates, while simultaneously generating opportu- 
nities for accumulating territorial power through creative policy implementation. 

This chapter demonstrates how municipal states territorialize space by strate- 
gically implementing central state policies for ecological protection in the context 
of legally and constitutionally underdefined land use rights. Municipal govern- 
ments wield ecology to consolidate power over rural land and housing. They 
then disperse land use rights and responsibilities for ecological protection land to 
organizations. Techniques of consolidating land control include multifunctional 
land zoning, urban-rural comprehensive planning, and ecological migration. 
Techniques of dispersing land control include what government officials refer to 
as assigning responsibility to organizations (fuze jigou) for ecological construc- 
tion, financing, and managing ecological protection areas. Assigning responsibil- 
ity entails granting or allocating ecological protection land to organizations—a 
process through which municipal governments can generate revenues. 

Assigning responsibility to organizations not only forges new governmental 
alliances but also incentivizes organizations to capitalize on land designated for 
ecological protection. This process differs from other contexts, such as the United 
States, where both state and national parks fulfill recreational mandates through 
contracting construction and tourism to private firms, while states continue to 
invest in parks and run them. In contrast, China’s ecological protection areas in 
municipal regions entail variegated political-economic relationships and regula- 
tory techniques orchestrated by municipal state bureaucrats. 

In this postsocialist moment of urban greening, ecological territorialization 
extends local state power across the peri-urban fringe and produces frontiers 
of conservation-oriented development. This form of local state territorializa- 
tion, however, emerged from decades of postsocialist transitions within which 
municipal governments employed a variety of techniques to expand their regula- 
tory reach over the surrounding countryside.’ Ecological territorialization, there- 
fore, is among the latest modes of postsocialist municipal state territoriality. The 
following section situates this new form of territorialization within the broader 
history of reform-era political-economic transformations. The remainder of the 
chapter illustrates ecological territorialization through an exemplary site and dis- 
cusses it as a generalizable process. 


Municipal States Surround the Countryside 


Moving chronologically through the postsocialist period, this section illustrates 
how municipal states have territorialized the countryside and the new role of 
ecological protection zoning in municipal state territorialization. Land in China 
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remains a state asset, within an otherwise globally integrated capitalist political- 
economic system. The Chinese Communist Party constitution differentiates 
between collective land ownership in villages and state ownership in cities. But 
this distinction remains vaguely defined, both within the constitution and in law. 
Neither articulates which state actors or branches of the state have regulatory 
control over land. This ambiguity surrounding who can control land is continu- 
ously negotiated between various actors deploying a variety of techniques. His- 
torically this negotiation resulted in economic ebbs from rural areas and flows 
toward urban areas and municipal state bureaucracies. 

During the socialist period, centralized economic planning, which controlled 
pricing and allocation of resources, siphoned off enormous profits from rural 
areas and redistributed them to urban areas. The planned economy had no 
explicit tax system, but taxing was inherent in the socialist pricing system. Gov- 
ernment financing from the early 1950s relied on state-owned industries." The 
state allocated low prices for agricultural and mining products and higher prices 
for manufactured goods. This uneven price allocation privileged urban-based 
production units.’ Urban built environments, during the 1960s through the 
1970s, did not sprawl into the countryside in the same ways we see today across 
China's cities. Instead, growth was limited, dense, and compact. The central plan- 
ning apparatus diverted profits from rural areas to cities, particularly to support 
urban state institutions and manufacturing. Through urban factory production, 
cities became important nodes for generating government revenues. 

Beginning in 1978, the central state gradually reorganized the command 
economy. Regulatory and institutional reforms facilitated new land-control 
power vacuums. Land was decollectivized and the introduction of a household 
responsibility system individualized land-based production. Early in the postso- 
cialist economic reform period, despite laws prohibiting formal marketization, 
rural land began to be informally marketized. Agricultural products were legally 
marketized, while household management rights for land contracts (chengbao) 
were not. In places where early rental markets for rural land emerged, they were 
often between kin or close friends. But in peri-urban land abutting cities, decom- 
modifying rules were often broken, resulting in the sale and trade of rural land. 
Additionally, during the early years of reform there was a backlash against the 
uneven distributional politics of the command economy, which had predomi- 
nantly favored urban areas. The early 1980s saw new agricultural subsidies and 
township-village enterprise (TVE) rural industrialization projects. These pro- 
grams contributed to raising rural incomes and consumption patterns. Many 
administrative structural changes followed: the township (xiangzhen) replaced 
the commune, the administrative village (xiangzhengcun) replaced the brigade, 
the natural village (zirancun) or villager’s group (cunmin xiaozu) replaced the 
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production team.” Land remained under the ownership of the state. Although in 
rural areas, at this time, “villager groups” most often controlled rural land. 

The reforms of the 1980s brought new economic opportunities for rural 
people, often through relations of production with urban areas. The growth of 
rural industry contributed to the expansion of cities, in part, because the bulk of 
rural industrialization catalyzed suburban industrialization.'* Large cities pro- 
vided market access, managerial expertise, and skilled technical labor such that, 
during the 1980s, there was an outflow of urban workers to TVEs in near-urban 
areas. As municipal governments started to keep a larger share of locally gener- 
ated revenues, they gained more fiscal autonomy. Fewer taxes went to the central 
state. Restrictions on mobility between rural and urban areas through hukou 
regulation decreased. These reforms contributed to the expansion of cities and 
the interdigitation of urban and rural areas. Desakota landscapes formed." Since 
land marketization of the late 1980s, actors within the local state began to find 
ways to capitalize on land’s newly legalized market value. 

The 1988 law legitimizing the land rent and transfer system (i.e., the valued use 
system youshang shiyong zhidu) introduced new land taxes and legally allowed for 
the generation of land rents. This attracted investment for land and real estate.'* 
The law incentivized local state authorities to strengthen their regulatory power 
over newly commoditized land to generate tax revenues. After this law passed, 
municipal states began consolidating land control to generate profits.” 

Through the late 1980s and into the 1990s there was a veritable explosion 
of municipal state regulatory apparatuses. State mechanisms increasingly infil- 
trated everyday social life, strengthening the regulatory power of municipal 
governments. During this time, municipal states “sprawled,” to use the language 
of Vivienne Shue, into new administrative roles across peri-urban areas." 
Municipal officers began to regulate economic activity that fell outside of the 
economic plan outlined by the central state. Municipal governments also began 
to regulate construction not only in cities, but also in peri-urban rural areas. 
Additionally, municipal states began to regulate business licenses, health per- 
mits, legal and illegal market activities. Some even established individual house- 
hold laborers associations to disseminate market information. During the late 
1980s and early 1990s, the local state retained roughly 50 percent of locally 
generated taxes. This figure contrasts with the late command economy and 
early reform era during which roughly 80 percent of local taxes went to the cen- 
tral state. The scope of municipal bureaucratic apparatuses transformed over 
decades of reform into routine administration of towns and villages beyond 
cities. The local state operated through forms of corporatist organizing and 
regulations.” The shift of power from rural-to-urban governments continued 
during the 1990s and 2000s. 
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From the mid-1990s onward, municipalities ballooned in size and adminis- 
trative reach, in part fueled by fiscal reforms of 1994 wherein the central state 
expected local states to generate “nontax” revenues in the form of transaction 
fees on entrepreneurs and land developers. As administrative entities, municipal 
states began to span multiple spatial dimensions.” Some municipalities became 
large administrative zones. Others took on prefecture-level status. Still others 
engulfed numerous counties. Geographer Laurence Ma describes this spatial 
extension as the urbanization of governance. Ma detailed the urbanization of 
governance through three administrative restructuring processes: cities admin- 
istering counties (shi guan xian), counties being converted into cities (xian gai 
shi), and cities annexing suburban counties.’ Jae Ho Chung and Tao-Chiu Lam 
additionally detail the practices of turning cities and counties into urban districts 
(xian shi gai qu).” These territorial acts increased the scalar extension of munici- 
pal governments. 

Accompanying the administrative urbanization of the 1990s and 2000s, was 
a movement of regional governments to vie for obtaining municipal adminis- 
trative status. In doing so, regional governments could potentially rise within 
the hierarchy of decision-making and regulation. These administrative leaps 
of becoming a “municipality” did not necessarily require population growth 
or increases in the built environment. Instead, municipal territorial expansion 
occurred through redrawing administrative lines and expanding the reach of 
regulatory bodies. Municipal states were allocated de jure power to develop and 
profit from land under their control. In the midst of these administrative changes, 
municipal governments competed for land-based profits with what Hsing calls 
“socialist land masters”—state and nonstate institutions that held control over 
land during the socialist period.” Hsing details how municipal governments in 
the early 2000s also competed with township governments for land control from 
which they could derive revenues. As land is transferred to the secondary market 
for lease, municipal governments reap profits from land transfer fees.*4 Increas- 
ing the number of land transfers within municipal regions increases municipal 
government revenue. Generating revenues from land is crucial to the operation 
of municipal governments because, from 2002 to the present, the cost of public 
goods devolved from the central state to local states. Moreover, local state tax 
revenues from the central state have continually decreased.” This means that 
local states need to generate revenues to provide basic services. From 2000 to 
2016 transactions surrounding land use right transfers generated an excess of 
50 percent of municipal government revenues. During this period, there was a 
steady increase in the percentage of local fiscal revenues generated by munici- 
pal governments through land transactions from roughly 15 percent in 2001 to 
nearly 70 percent in 2017.” Even though the price of land fluctuates, municipal 
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governments continue to operate and provide services through revenues gener- 
ated from local land transactions.” Decades of fiscal incentivization to generate 
revenues from land transactions transformed municipal states into multiscalar 
administrative complexes empowered to maximize fiscal extraction from land 
under their control.” 

Presently in the fifth decade since the postsocialist transition began, generat- 
ing revenues through land transactions remains crucial to the functioning of 
municipal governments. And, therefore, processes of local state territorialization 
to generate revenues from land continue. Municipalities through the early to 
mid-2000s expanded to include vast peri-urban regions within their adminis- 
trative reach.” But municipal states were not able to readily control rural land 
or place it on the secondary land market for development. Rural areas within 
municipal regions, therefore, have become theaters for power plays between gov- 
ernment bodies over land.* Municipal governments are often in competition 
with township governments for control over these peri-urban lands. 

In recent years, township governments have been losing ground to municipal 
governments who have found new ecological techniques at their disposal. The 
introduction of policy mandates for ecological protection and urban-rural plan- 
ning occurred simultaneously with stricter constraints on municipal finance. As 
such, the creation of development zones (kaifaqu)—a key technique of municipal 
territorialization and land-based profit during the 1990s and early 2000s—slowed 
significantly.*' Since development zones are strictly regulated by the central state, 
the designation of ecological protection areas on rural land became part of a new 
set of techniques for municipal governments to generate land revenues while 
responding to central state mandates for environmental protection. Ecological 
protection land is legally ambiguous. It is one of many classificatory layers inte- 
grated into urban-rural comprehensive planning. New eco-developmental tech- 
niques stem from the introduction of the 2014 New-Type Urbanization Plan and 
central state mandates for demarcating ecological protection land in municipal 
regions. The New-Type Urbanization Plan has four main goals: promoting the 
orderly conversion of rural people into urban residents, optimizing urbanization 
patterns, enhancing urban sustainability, and promoting urban-rural integra- 
tion.” These goals align in municipal state efforts to zone rural land for ecologi- 
cal protection. 

Ecological territorialization entails assigning overlapping functional land uses 
during the urban-rural comprehensive planning process in which at least one 
land use is “ecological?” Additionally, ecological territorialization entails some 
form of ecological migration and constructing ecological infrastructure—the 
costs of which generally exceed municipal government budgets. To cover these 
costs, opportunistic municipal bureaucrats foster state-corporate alliances with 
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organizations assigned responsibility for financing ecological construction on 
and managing ecological protection lands. Municipal government officials refer 
to this process as assigning responsibility to an organization (fuze jigou). The 
organization then becomes the proprietary owner (yezhu) of ecological land. 
Government officials assign responsibility to various organizations ranging from 
state-owned enterprises (SOEs); private companies; real estate firms; semipriva- 
tized state-owned enterprises; and municipal-level government bureaus.” 

These organizations not only provide institutional support for financing con- 
struction, but municipal states also generate revenues through their involvement. 
Part of the revenues from land transactions are used to compensate ecological 
migrants resettled in the process. Since municipal states aim to maximize rev- 
enues generated from land transactions, municipal bureaucrats are incentivized 
to minimize compensation capital to people being displaced and resettled. Simi- 
larly, organizations assigned responsibility aim to profit from their involvement 
in conservation-oriented development surrounding ecological protection areas. 
Assigning responsibility for ecological protection areas allows municipal states to 
enact policies that would otherwise exceed their budgetary constraints. 

In the wake of forced ecological migrations, state-corporate relationships pro- 
pel profiteering via conservation-oriented land development. Hence, processes 
of ecological territorialization entail consolidating control over rural spaces 
within the municipal state hierarchy and dispersing control in complex capillary 
forms.** These processes are steeped in ambiguities around licit and illicit devel- 
opmental activity and organizational control. As Peter Ho writes, “Institutional 
indeterminacy [and]... the ambiguity of legal rules allows the land tenure system 
to function” in China.’ Ho's words, written to describe national variations in land 
marketization during the 1980s and 1990s, are still applicable today to the ambi- 
guities surrounding land designated for ecological protection. 


Old Dian as an Example 


Old Dian is an ecological protection area and tourist attraction on the outskirts of 
Kunming. The site’s tourist infrastructure reflects cultural elements of the Indig- 
enous Dian Kingdom, which reigned in China’s southwest from the fourth to first 
centuries BCE. Statues of animal deities and farmers toiling behind oxen line the 
grounds. Though there was no admittance fee, tickets for boat rides were nearly 
a thousand RMB. Rows of outdoor kiosks sold local food, hats, bubbles, toys, and 
fishing nets to catch crawfish. Classical music sounded from ground-level speak- 
ers hidden among flowers that lined paved walkways. Pick-it-yourself gardens 
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grew produce that could be taken home or cooked in on-site restaurants. Newly 
built commercial housing and single-family villa homes hugged the water line. 

Before Old Dian was built, the municipal government, in consultation with 
township governments, created the urban-rural master plan. The plan demar- 
cated land use functions across the municipal region. To meet central state quotas 
for ecological protection, planners zoned land with overlapping functional land 
use designations. In this instance, ecological land overlapped with agricultural 
land. Designating overlapping land use functions facilitated municipal govern- 
ment intervention. Rural people, living on land newly classified for ecological 
protection were enrolled in ecological migration. In the next chapters, I discuss 
the politics of land and housing compensation, as well as how residents navigate 
ecological migration. Resettlement paved the way for an organization to under- 
take ecological construction and conservation-oriented development. 

The organization assigned responsibility by the municipal government for this 
site was a private company called Qicai Yunnan, a private subsidiary of a larger 
parent company. Resettlement housing was built with Qicai Yunnan’s financial 
assistance. Within a year, villagers moved into nearby high-rise resettlement 
apartments. The municipal state charged a transfer fee to allocate land use for the 
ecological protection land to Qicai Yunnan. The company outsourced environ- 
mental design for the site’s treatment wetland. They then financed its construc- 
tion, as well as tourist infrastructure and an array of commercial infrastructure. 
After construction, the company acted as the umbrella corporation managing the 
area. The company’s economic activities, however, remained under the surveil- 
lance of the municipal state hierarchy. 

The commercial housing they built near Lake Dian’s waterline transgressed 
the urban-rural comprehensive plan. This violation did not go unchecked. Dur- 
ing an annual environmental survey, a municipal bureau assessment found the 
housing infrastructure already completed. The municipal government pro- 
ceeded to levy a fine against Qicai Yunnan for violating ecological protection 
measures written into the urban-rural master plan.” Even though the munici- 
pal government fined Qicai Yunnan for the housing development, they allowed 
other economic activities to continue unabated, such as boat rentals, kiosks, and 
restaurants (figure 11). 

In developing land demarcated for ecological protection, organizations like 
Qicai Yunnan not only provide crucial financial support for ecological construc- 
tion, the costs of which can be substantial, but also generate revenue for the 
municipal government through fees associated with land use transfer. A rela- 
tionship of mutual benefit forms between the municipal state and the organiza- 
tions they partner with. Government officials, across contexts, referred to these 
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FIGURE 11. An ecological protection area. Boats in the foreground can be 
rented. Commercial housing is visible in the background. Photo by author. 


organizations as the proprietary owners (yezhu) of land. Yet, the power to plan 
and make claims regarding what activities violate the plan rests with the munici- 
pal government hierarchy. Urban-rural comprehensive planning and multifunc- 
tional land zoning, therefore, are techniques through which municipal states 
exercise this power. In these ways, opportunistic municipal bureaucrats turn cen- 
tral state mandates for urban-rural comprehensive planning and ecological pro- 
tection zoning into mechanisms that not only satisfy central state environmental 
policies, but also justify municipal state acquisition of rural land for conservation 
purposes. Because the urban-rural comprehensive plan is internal to the state, 
municipal state actors are empowered to dictate what forms of development are 
allowed and which violate the plan. 

In this case, the municipal government used the urban-rural master plan as a 
tool to levy fines against their corporate partner. The fine, however, did not deter 
Qicai Yunnan, which not only continued to develop commercial housing in eco- 
logical protection areas in the Lake Dian basin, but substantially expanded their 
commercial developments in ecological protection areas up through 2021.” Eco- 
logical territorialization in municipal regions, therefore, entails the opportunistic 
implementation of central state environmental policies via mutualistic, and at 
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times confrontational, state-corporate partnerships. These partnerships generate 
revenues for the municipal state and extend control over rural land, previously 
under control of township governments and villages. 

In the following sections, I discuss ecological territorialization as a generaliz- 
able process. I detail the ensemble of techniques through which municipal states 
wield ecology to consolidate power over land and disperse conditional land use 
rights to organizations. 


Consolidation 


Zhang Jie, the vice president of a municipal-level environmental planning 
bureau, characterized the New-Type Urbanization Plan as a “new paradigm of 
planning” wherein “multiple forms of planning merge into one” (duoguiheyi). 
In pursuit of what he and other urban planners called “spatial optimization” 
(kongjian youhua), multiple forms of planning, previously conducted indepen- 
dently were centralized under the municipal government. New-Type planning 
synthesized and centralized urban and rural land use planning, environmen- 
tal protection planning, economic planning, and tourist planning. Previously, 
these planning processes were independent at municipal and township levels. 
But as municipal bureaucrats like Zhang explained, this new planning para- 
digm incorporated multiple bureaus and types of planning across the municipal 
region. Of key importance here is that under the New-Type Urbanization Plan, 
rural planning falls within the parameters of urban-rural planning processes, 
and therefore under municipal state control.** Centralizing planning in this way 
vests power within the municipal government hierarchy to demarcate ecological 
protection areas and determine land use functions on rural land within munici- 
pal regions. 

Zhang Jie explained that municipal and township planners drafted parts of 
the urban-rural master plan independently before representatives discussed 
them in joint planning meetings over the course of the year. Historical ecological 
records were considered in proposing land use functions and locations of eco- 
logical protection areas (see chapter 2). These proposals were then incorporated 
into ecosystem models to determine landscape functions and regional carrying 
capacities. Discussing this, Zhang said, “in terms of environmental protection 
planning, such as delineating ecological red lines and environmental carrying 
capacity we calculate how much load the landscape can bear. Through calculating 
carrying capacity we create measures for environmental protection in the plan??? 
In some municipalities, such as Kunming, ecological protection areas were orga- 
nized through tiered designations depending on how systems models projected 
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areal carrying capacity. According to the plan, in tier one ecological protection 
areas no economic activity is allowed. Government officials discussed tier-two 
and tier-three areas, as having “cautious, chosen, or appropriate” developments 
that require approval from municipal planning bureaus.“ In other municipali- 
ties, like Chengdu, designating ecological protection areas and land use functions 
occurred without tiered designations. 

During urban-rural planning meetings, interbureau disputes over functional 
zoning were frequent. When disputes arose, members of municipal-level envi- 
ronmental planning bureaus mediated to ensure the appropriate percentage of 
ecological protection zones remained in the plan. High-level officials in munici- 
pal environmental bureaus and urban planning bureaus maintained veto power 
regarding locations of ecological protection areas and functional land use des- 
ignations. Historically, environmental bureaus have been relatively weak. But 
the fact that they were able to exercise veto power in the urban-rural planning 
process indicates a strengthening of their relative position within the municipal 
government hierarchy.*! At the top of the municipal government hierarchy are 
CCP cadres and appointed party officials. These high-level officials mediated any 
outstanding conflicts and made final decisions within the urban-rural planning 
process.” 

Initially in 2014, municipal state planners considered central state mandates 
to demarcate 20 percent of land in municipal regions for ecological protection a 
problem. The key dilemma stemmed from squaring new environmental protec- 
tion mandates with preexisting policies for maintaining agricultural land quotas 
and limiting construction. Rural land designations include agricultural land (of 
which there are several subcategories), village housing land, and village construc- 
tion land. The 1998 Land Management Law and its later revisions required agri- 
cultural land assigned for development to be replaced with an equal amount of 
agricultural land under the policy of creating “balance between agricultural land 
occupation and reclamation” (zhanbu pingheng). This policy aimed to mitigate 
the net loss of farmland. Yet, despite this policy, agricultural land continued to 
diminish across jurisdictions due to urban and rural development. After experi- 
ments in 2006, the central state implemented a policy that “linked the increase in 
urban construction land with the decrease in rural construction land” (zengjian 
guagou).* In essence this policy aimed to bring about no-net-gain of construc- 
tion land and retain the sum total of agricultural land. Agricultural land quotas 
became a transferrable asset between administrative units of the state. Through 
opportunistic zoning techniques state planners turned this problem into an 
opportunity. 

Through multifunctional zoning in the urban-rural comprehensive planning 
process, state planners allotted a single tract of land multiple land use functions. 
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Ifa parcel of rural land was already demarcated as agricultural land, for instance, 
municipal planners either swapped an equally sized land parcel to agricultural 
land and demarcated the original parcel as ecological land or assigned multiple 
overlapping land use functions that overlayed ecological land use with another 
land use designation. Similarly, rural construction land could be swapped with 
urban construction land so long as the total amount of construction land did 
not increase.“ Within the urban-rural planning processes, it is crucial that the 
total amount of construction land and agricultural land remain the same while 
zoning 20 percent of the municipal region for ecological protection. Even though 
agricultural land demarcations are supposed to be agriculturally productive, state 
planners claimed they could retain agricultural land classification so long as the 
land in question maintained perennial vegetative cover, such as forests, grass- 
lands, or wetlands.“ In the process of making the comprehensive urban-rural 
plan, planners overlayed previously existing green land designations with new 
ecological protection designations. As discussed in chapter 2, slum areas (peng- 
huqu) could also be designated during the urban-rural planning process on land 
that overlapped with ecological protection areas. In interviews, state planners 
frequently discussed the urban-rural planning process as a way to “optimize” the 
spatial layout of the city and the countryside.” 

Municipal governments are the regulatory face of the state regarding urban 
land, but under the CCP constitution, rural land belongs to villages and is often 
under township governments’ de facto administrative control. Municipal states 
wrest control of rural land by first zoning land with multiple overlapping use 
functions and then, with ecological protection as justification, initiating processes 
of ecological migration. Ecological migration can involve land lease or purchase 
of land through negotiations between township governments, village councils, 
development institutions, and municipal representatives.” How municipalities 
orchestrate ecological migration in peri-urban areas varies across local contexts 
and within a given municipality. Indeed, underneath the veneer of a standardized 
conservation policy lies incredible variability in how peri-urban villagers’ land 
and housing are incorporated into ecological protection areas. 

Each form of peri-urban ecological migration entails a process of withdraw- 
ing access to rural land and spatially concentrating villagers in resettlement hous- 
ing (anzhifang). Rural land can be purchased in one-time payments, leased by a 
government bureau or an organization assigned responsibility. Land can also be 
consolidated into a village shareholding corporation that manages a rural land 
lease and distributes shares of the land rents to members of the village collective. 
In most cases, villagers are relocated into resettlement housing that resembles 
urban high-rise apartments. Resettlement housing is frequently built on rural 
construction land or formerly agricultural land that has been swapped with rural 
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construction land elsewhere. Total amounts of land classified as construction 
land must remain constant during the urban-rural planning process. Because the 
urban-rural comprehensive plan synthesizes land use functions and maintains 
quotas through land classification swapping, processes of ecological migration 
do not instigate a net gain or loss of rural construction land or agricultural land, 
at least not according to official state figures.** 

Depending on financing and the pace of building resettlement housing, vil- 
lagers are in some cases able to remain in village housing for extended periods of 
time without access to agricultural land. Rural housing is owned by villagers, but 
the rural housing land (zhaijidi) on which houses are built belongs to the village 
collective. Short-term use of this land is allotted to village households but is not 
legally owned by households.” Despite this, it can be enrolled in the politics of 
land valuation and compensation. After contracts are drawn up for land lease 
or purchase, ecological construction can begin on rural land. In some cases, as 
I will explain in later chapters, this occurs without all villagers signing contracts 
and agreeing to resettlement. The amounts of compensation capital offered for 
land are site contingent and can differ among the natural villages within a single 
administrative village. There is a wide array of peri-urban ecological migra- 
tion experiences contingent on the politics of land and housing valuation and 
compensation, which I discuss in the following chapter. For now, it suffices to 
reiterate that displacement of rural people is central to producing new frontiers 
of conservation-oriented development. 

State planners considered both the concentration of rural people and the 
transformation of rural land to perennial vegetative landscapes as forms of social, 
economic, and environmental improvement. One official noted that 


when there is ecological construction, we must move villages out... . 
We have a record of those we need to move, if we don’t move them, they 
will become like a village-in-the-city [chengzhongcun]. We give them an 
improved living situation. Previously the village did not have planning. 
Wherever the village headman said to build, there something was built. 
With this kind of comprehensive planning and planned construction, 
their living situation improves.” 


This assertion typifies a shared sense among state planners that urban-rural com- 
prehensive planning and ecological migration bring about socio-environmental 
improvements. In considering the outcomes of ecological migration, state plan- 
ners expect urbanization to improve rural people’s economic prospects, living 
conditions, and livelihoods. In cases of ecological migration wherein rural land 
is leased, state planners claim that this contractual arrangement provides a tran- 
sitional period for villagers to adapt to life without access to land while receiving 
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annual land rents.” According to the logic, villagers can transition out of farm- 
ing by pursuing other economic opportunities. One government official stated 
this logic succinctly, saying, “We want rural people around these protected areas 
to go into the city to work, especially rural people in peri-urban areas. We need 
to help them to transition into urban labor markets and into urban housing?” 
Mechanistic approaches to social and environmental planning, however, don't 
simply produce the outcomes planners project. The lived experiences of ecologi- 
cal migration are much more varied than municipal planners conveyed. 
Urban-rural comprehensive planning processes facilitate the consolidation of 
municipal government control over rural land and the socio-spatial reorganiza- 
tion of rural peoples access to land and housing. The urban-rural master plan, 
therefore, is a mechanism for municipal states to justify resettling rural people 
and consolidating control over rural land. The full contents of urban-rural mas- 
ter plans are internal to the state. Official state websites publicly share written 
descriptions and a limited number of maps from the plan. Internal to the state, 
the plan is a blueprint for state interventions toward socio-spatial optimization. 


ETA Ecological Protection Areas 


= = = Resettlement housing 


Village Township 


FIGURE 12. Conceptual diagram of ecological territorialization within municipal 
regions. 
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The local state can make claims and compel action in accordance with a plan, 
which nonstate entities cannot fully access. 

Figure 12 is a conceptual diagram that represents ecological territorialization 
processes. The outer edges of the figure are the boundaries of a municipal region. 
Within the municipal region are ecological protection areas designated on rural 
land and resettlement housing complexes. 

The figure provides a sense of the scale of land demarcated for ecological 
protection and processes of resettlement within municipal regions. In the Kun- 
ming municipal region, for example, there are more than one hundred ecological 
protection areas.™ In order to transform land in alignment with the urban-rural 
master plan, municipal states assign responsibility to partner organizations for 
financing ecological construction and land management. This dispersion of 
responsibilities occurs after urban-rural coordinated planning. 


Dispersion 


Dispersion entails processes of distributing responsibilities and conditional con- 
trol over ecological protection land to organizations. The responsibilities organi- 
zations take on include financing ecological construction and postconstruction 
land management.” Municipal governments disperse land control by allocating 
or granting land use in ecological protection areas to organizations. They refer 
to these processes as assigning responsibility to organizations who become pro- 
prietary owners (yezhu) of ecological land. Through extensive interviews and 
site visits, I catalogued several different organizations assigned responsibility for 
financing, constructing, and managing ecological land, including state-owned 
enterprises; municipal-level government bureaus; private companies; real estate 
companies; and semiprivate state-owned enterprises. The right to utilize state- 
owned land is a leasable asset. It operates like a legally transferable property right 
for land, albeit with use restrictions put in place by the municipal state. Municipal 
governments regulate the right to build on and use land. According to article 
three of the 1990 Provision Ordinance for Granting and Transferring Land Use 
Rights over State-owned Land in Cities and Towns, any company, individual, or 
organization can obtain the right to use land and engage in land development 
after paying the appropriate land premiums, which correlate with the market 
price of land. 

Municipal governments grant land use to entities through the payment of 
land premiums. In contrast, state institutions can mitigate fees for land transfer 
if the municipal state allocates land to them.” State-owned enterprises are read- 
ily allocated land use rights, without paying the full land premiums. They either 
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pay a reduced land premium or the premium is waived. This is because SOEs are 
formal branches of the state that have historically provided infrastructural ser- 
vices on which municipalities rely. It is not uncommon for state-owned and state- 
holding enterprises to contribute to fixed asset investments in municipal regions 
across sectors including infrastructural provisioning. Over the last decade, SOEs 
accounted for roughly half of all investments in municipal regions. Private orga- 
nizations, in contrast, are granted land use through public bidding (toubiao) and 
full payment of land premiums. Taxing these land transactions generates rev- 
enues for the municipality and simultaneously reduces municipal expenditures 
as various organizations take on responsibilities. Once proprietary owners are 
assigned responsibility for ecological land, both state and private organizations 
respond to market demands to capitalize on land rents. 

In interviews, planners would repeatedly tell me to look for the proprietary 
owner to understand who had control of ecological protection land.” There are 
multiple ways to express ownership in the Chinese language. The word used by 
municipal bureaucrats for proprietary owner—yezhu—denotes a land manage- 
ment and use right but not an alienation right. Officials used a different word— 
dizhu—to express sovereign control of land, in this case the condition of being 
a de facto landlord. Municipal government bureaucrats reserved the term dizhu 
for themselves. The proprietary owner is the organization assigned responsibili- 
ties for financing ecological construction and managerial activities within parcels 
zoned for ecological protection. The utilization of the language of ownership in 
this context indicates the indelible role of organizations in territorializing rural 
land. Organizations obtain land use rights, but sovereign land ownership remains 
vested in the state. 

Through dispersing responsibility to organizations for ecological land, 
municipal states strengthen control over peri-urban land in capillary forms. 
The municipal state enrolls organizations in the context of limited municipal 
finances and economic opportunism. Municipal government budgets cannot 
cover the costs of ecological construction and management in ecological pro- 
tection areas within municipal regions. As noted above, this is in part because 
tax allocations from the central state remain low. Additionally, since the 2000s, 
government bureaus have been barred from obtaining loans from commercial 
banks, which they could use for such purposes. Hence, municipal governments 
benefit from fostering partnerships outside of the municipal hierarchy. One 
official put this state-corporate relationship quite succinctly. In the context of 
discussing how responsibility was assigned to an organization for building a 
treatment wetland in an ecological protection area he said, “Whoever gets the 
investment decides how to build the wetlands. Whoever builds the wetlands 


governs the wetlands.” 
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TABLE 1 Transitions in land control through ecological territorialization 


TYPES OF LAND “OWNERSHIP” BEFORE ECOLOGICAL AFTER ECOLOGICAL 
TERRITORIALIZATION TERRITORIALIZATION 
Yezhu: A land use right, Villagers and village State, semi-state, and 
proprietary control collective private organizations 
Dizhu: Sovereign land control, Township government, Municipal government 
landowner, de facto landlord appointed cadres, and hierarchy 


elected members of village 
council 


Proprietary owners transform land in accordance with the ecological land 
use functions outlined in the urban-rural coordinated plan. For instance, a pro- 
prietary owner could be responsible for building a treatment wetland or plant- 
ing trees as part of an afforestation effort. Their responsibilities correspond 
with the ecological function assigned to the land parcel. The organization is 
then subject to oversight and environmental monitoring from the municipal 
government hierarchy.” But proprietary owners also have vested interests in 
profiting from ecological protection land. Proprietary owners, predominantly, 
construct sites that serve conservation functions outlined in the urban-rural 
plan and their own economic interests. Planners emphasized how proprietary 
owners often construct ecological sites that emphasize aesthetic landscape func- 
tions (jingguan gongneng) to attract tourists. One mid-level government official 
explained this is “because the object is to get people to experience the ecol- 
ogy of the place”®! Another mid-level government official explained how his 
organization utilized parts of the ecological protection areas they governed like 
development zones (kaifaqu).” This institution became the proprietary owner 
of two large-scale ecological protection areas. For the organization to success- 
fully finance infrastructure for each, they treated portions of ecological land like 
development zones. 

Organizations that are granted responsibility for these lands find variegated eco- 
nomic geographies under their purview. Each organization can act as an umbrella 
corporation contracting out spaces within the ecological protection areas they 
control. Controlling ecological protection land provides opportunities for gener- 
ating capital through land rents, commercial forestry, commercial housing, state 
subsidies, and tourism. Some proprietary owners build commodity housing and 
resettlement housing. Others construct commercial housing within or adjacent to 
ecological protection areas. In addition, many organizations sublease spaces within 
ecological protection areas for entrepreneurial activities. Furthermore, state 
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subsidies are available for ecological construction from the central state. These 
subsidies serve as economic boosts to proprietary owners. Finally, proprietary 
owners benefit from tourism, including subleasing land within ecological protec- 
tion sites to enterprises that cater to tourists. Some sell access to the ecological 
area through, for instance, entrance tickets or parking fees. 

Becoming a proprietary owner requires managing market risks. In many 
cases, organizations require large amounts of financial capital to construct and 
manage sites. One manager explained how his organization 


receives a plan from the urban planning department, which indicates 
where particular wetlands must be built. [Our organization] builds 
according to the plan, but the specifics of how to build it is up to us. We 
must put the money forward ourselves. They can give us a subsidy from 
the central state or the province. Now there are many subsides for this. 
The wetlands we are making are costly . . . the overall investment was 
over 10 million, actually more than 13 million RMB [US$2 million]. 


These figures provide a sense of the economic risks involved in proprietary own- 
ership, which motivate proprietary owners to profit from ecological construction. 

Each site is funded independently, and financing is contingent on the financial 
arrangements of the proprietary owner. Sources of financing span state subsidies, 
private financing, public-private partnerships, debt financing, or combinations 
of these. Through public bidding (toubiao) the municipality can grant land via 
leases to numerous organizations with varying capacities. One manager of an 
organization assigned responsibility noted how his company had more than a 
thousand employees and seven subsidiary companies.® This reflects the high 
capacities of some organizations involved. 

Organizations compete for financial assistance from the state. The vice presi- 
dent of a bureau involved in environmental planning stated that 


there are more than one hundred urban ecological projects areas [in the 
municipal region]. . . . Financing was centralized under the Thirteenth 
Five-Year Plan, with active support from national and provincial funds. 
We had 6 billion RMB for governance and environmental protection 
alone. But, organizations also compete for this capital. We have to com- 
pete for shares of national and provincial support. . . . The remainder 
of the capital we need, we garner from the support of public-private 
partnerships.” 


When discussing public-private partnerships, government officials would often 
use the acronym PPP, or a joint state-private operation (gongsi heying), which 
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included the involvement of semiprivatized SOEs, as well as wholly private enti- 
ties. The official continued discussing ecological protection area financing, not- 
ing that 


state-private partnerships [gongsi heying] are widely sought after. We 
also consider private financing. These are different channels for financ- 
ing adopted according to each ecological protection project. They start 
by designing the project, making it official, and providing an expert 
review. When ready, organizations go on to find financing. Once they 
find it, then it is built. Now as for assigning responsibility over land, this 
is divided between different organizations.” 


If financing comes from state-owned enterprises, private capital, or semiprivate 
enterprises, the municipal government can reduce budgetary expenditures while 
responding to central government conservation mandates.” 

When municipal bureaus are assigned responsibility, they can also draw on 
state subsidies and municipal revenues to contract services. Since the 2000s, 
however, government bureaus were prohibited from obtaining direct commercial 
bank loans. In cases in which construction costs exceeded subsidies, which was 
every case I encountered where a municipal bureau acted as proprietary owner, 
construction was outsourced to a partner company. A mid-level municipal offi- 
cial described the financial sources for developing urban ecological protection 
areas as a mix of capital allocated to his bureau from the central and provincial 
state. The rest of the capital, he said, came from land transactions within the 
protected area orchestrated by a corporate partner.’ One manager of an orga- 
nization assigned responsibility described how “the capital comes from money 
earmarked for infrastructure, repairing roads, water, and electricity. ..in addition 
to selling land?” 

Many municipal state planners indicated that the sale of land was a crucial 
source of capital for financing ecological construction. One municipal govern- 
ment official remarked how 


the [name redacted] investment company is in charge of recruiting 
finances for our urban ecological protection area. . . . Financing may 
be allotted to the [name redacted] submunicipal district governmental 
bureau. .. . We call this the “first party” [jiafang] of the area, and they 
become the proprietary owner [yezhu]. The financing that is available 
is also struggled over between proprietary owners [yezhu]. There are 
more than one hundred different ecological protection area projects 
within the city. The responsibility over them is dispersed differently in 
each place.” 
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This quote illustrates how organizations compete for limited state subsidies. 
Because these subsidies are limited, the sale of land and investment tenders 
become important venues for raising capital. In effort to increase state subsidiza- 
tion, some proprietary owners applied to join the national park system, which 
would elevate their ecological protection area from a municipal-level to national- 
level conservation area. In the 2010s, China began implementing a national park 
system with substantial central state subsidies. The nascent process is ongoing. 
Although the organization was unsuccessful in their bid for national park status, 
their proposals illustrate that organizations are willing to undertake substantial 
efforts to obtain state subsidies. One mid-level municipal government official, 
whose bureau took on responsibility for an ecological protection area and put 
forward the bid to become a national park, stated, 


Now in China the country supports ecological construction more than 
anything else.... Humans are one aspect, and the other is environmental 
improvement, for which state subsidies are relatively significant. Each 
year after an annual inspection, the state will be able to cover our basic 
environmental maintenance governance expenses. But if our site is des- 
ignated a national level park, this place will be able to generate income 
on its own. We can make the area into a tourist attraction as long as we 
really focus on environmental protection.” 


This government official highlighted the political-economic incentive to gener- 
ate revenues from conservation-oriented development. 

Garnering proprietary ownership of ecological protection areas can be a path 
for organizations to profit from land. However, many proprietary owners noted 
the challenges of land-based profiteering. The challenges stem, in part, from 
development restrictions placed on protected areas. Second, central state and 
provincial state subsidies linked to ecological construction are limited. Yet, there 
is a strong market impetus to generate revenues through land. One proprietary 
owner, in illustration of market pressures, noted how “there are many subsidies 
available because [the government] considers this very important. But they will 
not be there for the long-term. The sites still need to run independent of subsi- 
dies.’ The manager explained that in order to finance ecological construction 
and maintain the ecological protection area his organization required a mix of 
state capital support as well as revenues generated from the ecological protection 
area. He said, 


The government offers us 1.5 million RMB a year [in subsidies] for 
financing our ecological construction and management. But in reality, 
the capital should be around 3 million. We run in a deficit, but we only 
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run a slight deficit currently because we can get a profit [from the eco- 
logical protection area]. We get funds from the parking lots, we rent out 
areas for service provisioning, and in another two years we will make 
more profits. Then we can raise the prices for parking and leasing fees.” 


Proprietary owners aim to finance ecological construction projects through a 
combination of formal state channels and efforts to turn a profit from ecologi- 
cal land. The financial demands of ecological construction projects and land 
management, in conjunction with the drive to profit from land rents, incentiv- 
izes organizations to violate environmental protection measures outlined in the 
urban-rural master plan. Despite the fact that organizations can be held in check 
by municipal states for development that falls outside the plan, it is not uncommon 
for proprietary owners to push and exceed the boundaries of what municipal 
states will permit.” If and how proprietary owners are brought into check depends 
on the severity of the violation, the capacities of municipal bureau oversight, and 
the relationship between bureaucrats within the municipal state hierarchy and 
those in organizations assigned responsibility for ecological protection land. 
+++ 

China’s political-economic system has been aptly described as “capitalism with 
Chinese characteristics’—a balancing act between state-directed entrepreneur- 
ialism and market forces.” Market processes, in turn, are embroiled in the exer- 
cise of state power. In the early 2000s, municipal governments undertook forms 
of urban entrepreneurialism and land territorialization through agglomeration- 
oriented developments, which Hsing theorizes as the urbanization of the local 
state.” Under this mode of governance, urbanization became central to munici- 
pal government profiteering and local state formation. In recent years, ecological 
territorialization has become key to producing new frontiers of conservation- 
oriented development and municipal state consolidation of power over rural 
spaces. 

Ecological territorialization is distinct from the urbanization of the local state 
in three ways. First, it is a form of state territorialization motivated by socio- 
spatial optimization and conservation. It is operationalized through processes 
of urban-rural coordinated planning and multifunctional land zoning. Second, 
it facilitates municipal state consolidation of control over rural spaces by tar- 
geting peri-urban land and rural populations within municipal regions. Third, 
assigning responsibility for ecological protection land to organizations facili- 
tates forms of development that are dually oriented toward conservation and 
economic interests. Extending the reach of municipal power and generating 
municipal revenues are predicated on tense market-based mutualisms with 
organizations assigned responsibility for ecological lands. 
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Producing these eco-developmental frontiers entails widespread displacement 
of peri-urban residents who undergo ecological migration, the effects of which 
are visible on the landscape. High-water marks of displacement can be seen, for 
instance, in walls of corn that come to an abrupt stop on the borders of eco- 
logical protection areas. Stark juxtapositions of piecemeal agriculture with aes- 
thetically designed conservation sites are increasingly common across Chinas 
peri-urban landscapes. As I walked through the infrastructural debris of one such 
site, I came across stacks of doors. Tattered “prosperity” signs hung upside down 
on metal door frames flailing in the breeze. Among the piles of smashed concrete 
and rubble, doors were the only remnant of village houses still identifiable. 
A stack of doors provided a sense of how many homes were once here. The sound 
of pounding sledgehammers and hydraulic breakers reverberated across the few 
remaining houses in a neighboring village. 

State planners promised new doors. They promised improved housing in 
resettlement complexes. They considered the concentration of villages and scien- 
tific ordering of space as forms of eco-developmental improvement. From where 
I stood listening to the sound of demolition equipment, I could see high-rise 
resettlement complexes on the horizon. State scientists and planners’ vision for 
an eco-developmental future seemed to be materializing across the landscape. 
Vertical stacks of doors from rural houses and nearby high-rise housing signified 
an urbanizing village—at least from the vantage of state planners. 

But how were ecological migration processes shaping rural peoples’ relation- 
ships to land, housing, and livelihoods? The next chapter draws on interviews, 
photovoice, and participant observation with ecological migrants to detail how 
the volumetric politics of land and housing valuation shape the ways they navi- 
gate resettlement processes and their aspirations for upward socioeconomic 
mobility. 


Part Il 
ECOLOGY AND SOCIAL 
TRAJECTORIES 


ECOLOGICAL MIGRATIONS, 
VOLUMETRIC ASPIRATIONS 


The small white fish moved its tail slightly, then laid still on the earth, opening 
and closing its mouth. How much longer would it survive out of water? On the 
banks of Lake Dian, a half-dozen peri-urban villagers cleaned whitebait from 
their nets in an isolated inlet shrouded by willow trees. In one smooth move- 
ment, they plucked the nearly translucent fish, cleaned green algae from nets, 
and neatly rolled them up. 

A middle-aged woman wearing a wide brimmed hat and a floral long-sleeve 
blouse with arm covers up to her elbows introduced herself as Li Mei, then 
promptly asked to take a selfie with me. I asked how they planned to use the 
fish. Li said they planned to sell the catch at the market. If there were no buyers, 
they would eat it themselves and share some with neighbors. 

Li said she and her friends from the village came to this section of the lake to 
fish for whitebait every year. But this year was different. The municipal govern- 
ment recently zoned their village land for ecological protection, including the 
tract of land where we then stood. The comprehensive urban-rural plan demar- 
cated this place as a wetlands. Li’s farmland was purchased and transformed into 
an artificial treatment wetland. Agricultural fields were dug up and filled with 
water. New nitrate absorbing plants were brought in to mitigate wastewater pol- 
lutants from a nearby water treatment plant before flowing into Lake Dian. 

Around the corner from the willow trees where we stood with fishing nets, 
tourists strolled through treatment wetlands along finely manicured walking 
paths. The proximity to the city attracted thousands of tourists daily. Peri-urban 
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areas with newly made conservation sites such as this one, offered respite from 
urban life. Tourists biked over newly paved bike lanes on land that, the year 
prior, was lined with agricultural produce. They posed for endless pictures 
with nature, scarves fluttering in the breeze as they stood in front of an aes- 
thetically manicured landscape. When walking through the wetlands park, 
I was often asked to pose with tourists taking photos with selfie sticks. It became 
routine. Once with sunglasses on. Then sunglasses off. One from a side angle. 
Another looking off into the distance. Tourists commented about the beauti- 
ful features of the ecological protection area. Streams of picture-taking tourists 
marveled at recently planted mitigation forests and seasonally changing botani- 
cal installations. 

From my outsider’s perspective, it seemed that peri-urban villages were rap- 
idly dissolving in the wake of ecological protection zoning. Villagers like Li faced 
ecological migration (shengtai yimin)—state-directed resettlement in the name 
of conservation. The process of resettlement, for many, revokes access to rural 
land and housing. State planners and scientists explained resettlement processes 
as routine. For state planners, resettling rural people into urban high-rise apart- 
ments is a means to optimize socio-environmental and socio-spatial relations. 
But it was evident from encounters with villagers like Li, who no longer held 
rights to her agricultural land but still lived in her original village home, that 
ecological migration processes unfolded piecemeal and unevenly. 

Restrictions on land use accompanied newly zoned ecological protection 
areas, effectively halting agricultural production, fishing, and according to the 
comprehensive urban-rural plan, “any form of human activity” for rural people 
who historically relied on land to support their livelihood. But there was erratic 
enforcement of these new land use restrictions. And for the high price whitebait 
could fetch on the market, fishing was worth it for Li and her friends. Afterall, the 
land and water were still there, just technically no longer theirs. 

Before Li’s ancestors lived on land, home was on the water. Some of the old- 
est living members in this village spoke about how they became farmers from 
fishers, but never stopped fishing. From the late nineteenth century up through 
the early twentieth, entire families lived in wooden boats on Lake Dian with 
an open bow and stern. A low central awning offered protection from the sun 
and rain. Households paid boat-docking fees in the form of fish and labor to 
landlords. In the early 1900s, boat-dwelling fishermen moved to land. A handful 
of families set up tents on the land and slept in them. Currency replaced fish. 
A village grew. 

“We have always fished. Our village used to all be fishers. But now there are 
just a handful of us who continue,” Li said. Claims such as these came from sto- 
ries that were learned. I learned them too, over the years I visited Li and other 
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peri-urban villagers facing ecological migration in the municipal regions of Kun- 
ming, Chengdu, and Dali. As the last of the nets were rolled up, I offered a hand 
hauling the catch back to Lis home. 

Lis home stood one lot away from the main intersection of the only crossroads 
that ran through the village. A red metal door with two paper posters of the 
protector deity Guanyu marked either side of the entrance. Concrete walls and 
floors showed 1980s renovations. The entryway was filled with unused farming 
tools for separating seed. It opened into a main room with a ground-level table 
brimming with homemade snacks. Inside was a tattered sofa covered in cloths of 
various colors, a water dispenser, and a sleek black TV. A red-starred, hammer 
and sickle calendar hung on the wall with the faces of Mao, Deng, and Xi—a 
gesture to continuity. 

Her front yard was a dirt road leading east and west. To the west lay the eco- 
logical protection area. In it, a new treatment wetland replaced agricultural land. 
The wetlands merged with the banks of Lake Dian. Newly built villa-style hous- 
ing (bieshu) bordered the wetland to the south. The proprietary owner of the 
ecological protection area (see chapter 3) had already sold the housing units, 
mostly to government employees. To the east, high-rise resettlement housing 
(anzhifang) complexes and a new resettlement site under construction marked 
Lis imminent future. Guerrilla gardens hid in groves of newly afforested land. 
One supported a plastic greenhouse, defiantly incubating lines of cabbage despite 
new prohibitory land use regulations. 

Li explained that the entire village was going to move out of their homes into 
high-rise resettlement complexes but did not know when. Awaiting notification, 
she and others in her village lived in a medial state. Li did not have access to agri- 
cultural land, but still had her house in the village, albeit with the proviso that she 
will eventually be offered a contract to vacate and move into resettlement hous- 
ing. The resettlement complex construction site was visible through the wreckage 
of a partially demolished three-story house on the north end of her village. The 
top two stories had been partially lopped off by an excavator that rested along the 
side of the road. Through the hanging bricks, a multitude of cranes on the dusty 
horizon were in the process of making buildings taller than the first two resettle- 
ment complexes in adjacent blocks. According to state plans to urbanize the rural 
population and socio-spatially optimize the municipal region, these thirty-story 
high-rises were to be filled with peri-urban ecological migrants. 

As the process of ecological migration began to unfold, the valuation and 
compensation of rural land and housing were at the forefront of Li’s concerns. 
Li hoped to be compensated with a resettlement apartment unit on a low floor. 
She hoped that the contract for her village housing could afford her an extra 
apartment unit that she could lease out. She had heard of other villagers leasing 
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extra units after moving into resettlement complexes. Li aspired to do the same. 
She hoped the compensation for land and housing would be enough to sustain 
her family as they transitioned from the rural life that they knew into an “urban” 
life, the content of which to Li sounded promising, but remained unknown. 
No longer satiated by whitebait, she hoped to catch bigger fish. 


Volumetric Politics of Peri-Urban 
Ecological Migration 


Ecological migration entails the involuntary resettlement of people, almost exclu- 
sively rural people, as part of state-led efforts to conserve or restore land. Eco- 
logical migration emerged as an official state term in the context of large-scale 
antidesertification and grassland conservation campaigns during the 1990s and 
early 2000s, particularly in western China.’ In that context, the term connoted 
state-directed movement of herders and farmers into concentrated resettlement 
areas. It also entailed either revoking or severely curtailing traditional forms of 
land use and access to land. There has been comparatively little engagement 
with analogous displacement processes underway in rural areas within munici- 
pal regions. As the previous chapter notes, municipal regions are areal admin- 
istrative units containing multiple subdivisions, including urban districts and 
extensive rural areas. By peri-urban, I mean porous areas of transition between 
urban and rural land uses, classifications, or characteristics that are proximate to 
municipal regions. 

While “peri-urban ecological migration” is not an official state term, munic- 
ipal state planners utilize the term ecological migration to discuss processes of 
displacing and resettling people who live on rural land in municipal regions. 
The process is initiated by the incorporation of rural land and housing into 
ecological protection areas during the urban-rural comprehensive planning 
process. Peri-urban ecological migration indexes similarities with ecologi- 
cal migration processes in Chinas West. Millions of rural people experience 
peri-urban ecological migration processes, however, far outnumbering those 
in China’s West. 

Since the 2014 introduction of New-Type Urbanization planning, the central 
state mandated that 20 percent of land in municipal regions be demarcated for 
ecological protection and that rural land be included in the urban-rural planning 
process. These policies aligned with national efforts to urbanize 100 million rural 
people, thereby accelerating the transformation of Chinas small-holding agricul- 
tural population into an urban industrial workforce. In the previous chapter, I dis- 
cussed how municipal states’ opportunistic implementation of ecological protection 
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zoning policies facilitates ecological territorialization. This chapter details the spa- 
tiotemporal politics and lived experiences of peri-urban ecological migrations. 

The transitional processes initiated as Li’s rural land was incorporated into an 
ecological protection area raise several questions. As a multigenerational farmer 
and fisher, how would Li make a living without access to her agricultural land? 
In addition to land, what other spaces matter for ecological migrants as they 
navigate displacement and resettlement? How do peri-urban ecological migrants 
marshal rural land and housing valuations for their own benefit? What kinds of 
individual and collective social conduct matter to these processes? The answers 
to these questions eschew a singular story. Indeed, under the veneer of centrally 
orchestrated environmental protection and urbanization processes, there is a 
great deal of variability. 

Crucial from the standpoint of Li and others facing ecological migration is the 
fact that valuation of rural land and housing can take multiple forms. Land can be 
valued monetarily and compensated via land sales or land leases lasting several 
decades. Housing can be monetarily valued and sold or valued as an exchange 
relation in a contract for newly built urban resettlement housing. These monetary 
and spatial valuations can be negotiated between municipal states, development 
institutions, township governments, and village councils or corporatized villages. 
Land and housing compensation can take the form of payments based on the dura- 
tion of time between moving out of village housing and into urban resettlement 
housing. Land and housing valuation and compensation processes, therefore, are 
arenas of political contestation, as are the timetables within which and governmen- 
tal hierarchies through which compensation is meted out. These are just some of 
the spatiotemporal valuations that matter for those navigating displacement. Peri- 
urban ecological migration, as this chapter reveals, entails myriad forms of politi- 
cally contestable land and housing valuation processes. The spatiotemporal politics 
of land and housing valuation, I argue, shape ecological migrants’ aspirations for 
upward socioeconomic mobility and uneven social trajectories. 

To conceptualize how spatiotemporal politics of land and housing valuation 
matter for ecological migrants, I draw on and advance geographical concepts of 
verticality and the volumetric.” Architect Eyal Weizman, writing in the context of 
Israeli occupation, brought attention to how a “politics of verticality” is enrolled 
in banal architectural forms, such as housing developments and underground 
tunnels. These architectural forms not only displace people in jigsaw fashion but 
interconnect occupied territories across spatial dimensions. One of Weizman’s 
key insights is that spatial politics of displacement operate across a multiplicity of 
vertically layered territorial planes.’ Weizman distinguishes between territories 
layered horizontally across earth surfaces, the ground below earth surfaces, and 
the air above. He argues that territorial politics of occupation and displacement 
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operate across these vertical spaces. His work propelled a vertical turn in geo- 
graphical scholarship, particularly in relation to the built environment. 

During the 2010s, scholarly works engaging vertical dimensions of the built 
environment and territory across heights, depths, and volumes came to be 
articulated through the term volumetric. Volumetric refers to spatial dimen- 
sions and measures of volume, often linked to territorial or sovereign claims. 
In this vein, geographer Stuart Elden, focusing on military geographies, argues 
for broadening areal dimensions of territory beyond purportedly horizontal 
frames.‘ There is much to be gained, he contends, by viewing areas as volumes. 
Volumetric geographies entail multiple spatial dimensions around which polit- 
ical claims are made and political processes play out. Elden’s intervention pre- 
cipitated scholarly works that foreground the state in voluminous geographies 
of aerial control.° 

Urban geographers shifted from questions of how sovereignty is exercised 
volumetrically to how vertical and volumetric relationships shape urban spaces 
and urban experiences. For instance, Vertical by Stephen Graham is emblem- 
atic of scholarship that looks “above” and “below” horizontal ontologies to 
consider how vertical relationships materialize in the urban realm. Graham 
articulates the volumetric as “relations between layers and levels within vol- 
umes of geographic space.”® Building on these insights, I deepen and extend 
scholarship on verticality and volumetric geographies in new directions. First, 
I theorize multiple overlapping relations between horizontal and vertical spaces 
and temporal dimensions as internal to volumetric relations. Second, I focus 
not only on volumetric experiences in relation to urban life, but also in relation 
to rural life. Third, I ground the volumetric in lived experiences, not simply in 
aerial visions from above. 

Conceptualizing temporalities as constituent of the volumetric broadens its 
theoretical scope. I support this by demonstrating how relations of height, depth, 
surface, and volume intersect with temporalities of labor, built environments, 
domestic spheres, gendered relations, social mobilizations, and livelihoods in 
transition. In this, I embrace volumetric urbanisms’ attention to vertical spa- 
tial relations across horizontal planes, heights, and depths. My conceptualization 
of volumetric politics, however, also engages intersections of temporalities with 
spatial relationships. Additionally, I point out how the volumetric is meaningful 
not only to the urban, but to urban-rural relations and processes. This departs 
from scholarly engagements that treat verticality and the volumetric as predomi- 
nantly urban phenomena. My conceptual broadening reflects the empirical char- 
acter of peri-urban ecological migrations in China. 

It became clear from Li’s experiences, and other per-urban ecological migrants 
like her, that the urban and rural are deeply relational and constituted through 
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process-oriented relations.” The volumetric is significant not merely to urban 
settlement types, but to variegated socio-spatial processes that remake the urban 
and the rural in relation to one another.’ In these ways, the countryside and 
the city are mutually constitutive.’ Detailing this relational co-constitution in 
the context of China addresses calls by Global South urbanists, such as Ananya 
Roy and Jennifer Robinson, regarding the need to theorize urban social relations 
beyond Euro-American experiences.” In focusing on urban-rural relationality 
and the lived transitions of rural people as a lens to reflect on urbanization pro- 
cesses, this analytic moves beyond traditional places and relations to theorize 
anew the urban." 

The third point of departure is a reorientation of volumetric perspective. 
Scholarly work on verticality and the volumetric tend to provide God’s-eye 
views from above. Verticality is presented from the standpoint of the planner, 
the military strategist, elites who bypass ground-level plebian mobilities in pri- 
vate helicopters, or satellite areal images that gaze down from above. By focusing 
on volumetric experiences from “below” as villagers navigate municipal-state- 
directed projects of ecological migration, I depart from prevailing vertical 
imaginaries in geographical scholarship. This shift in focus provides a subaltern- 
centered corrective to vertical geographies of the city. 

These interventions reveal how volumetric geographies are not only crucial 
to state territoriality, sovereignty, and the urban experience, but are at the core 
of rural politics, rural-urban transitions, displacement, and resettlement. In 
this account, I focus on spatiotemporal measures and calculations of land and 
housing volumes that matter to peri-urban ecological migrants. What makes 
the stakes of volumetric politics distinct and so important lie in the contest- 
ability of land and housing measures, the slipperiness of calculability, and the 
experiential variability of resettlement processes. Volumetric politics shed 
new light on uneven socioeconomic trajectories of displacement and forms of 
counter-conduct. 

In the introduction of this book, I drew on the work of Michel Foucault to 
define counter-conduct as the ways that people struggle with and against govern- 
mental processes aimed at conducting society. There are two senses in which 
I discuss counter-conduct in this chapter. The first is through struggles, negotia- 
tions, and compromises surrounding how people act individually or mobilize 
collectively to maximize compensation capital. For instance, in some cases villag- 
ers corporatize to effectively manage shared assets from land. In other cases, eco- 
logical migrants collectively protest over amounts of compensation for land and 
housing volumes. These political formations take shape in the context of a specu- 
lative real estate complex, wherein state and private actors vie for control over 
land for conservation-oriented development. Within this context, rural people 
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also strive to maximize compensation from rural land and housing volumes. But 
rural people’s bargaining positions are uneven. Unevenness is, in part, shaped 
by preexisting social inequalities, as well as how rural people organize, if they 
organize at all. Since the process of ecological migration can be coercive, as 
I detail in chapter 6, there is an underlying sense that the state, and those that act 
on behalf of the state, may deploy their monopoly on physical force. Despite this 
pervasive concern, villagers that collectively organize fair comparatively well. In 
the cases discussed in this chapter, counter-conduct is often aimed at maximizing 
the value of land and housing. But there is a second sense of counter-conduct that 
relates to the aspirational. 

The second sense in which forms of counter-conduct articulate with volu- 
metric politics is through ecological migrants’ aspirations for upward socioeco- 
nomic mobility. These aspirations find expression in how migrants utilize land 
and housing compensation capital. In this vein, I bring attention to how desires, 
particularly those related to lived senses of place and belonging, shape how peo- 
ple utilize compensation capital. In the eyes of state planners, rural people are 
supposed to move into resettlement housing and enter urban labor markets. Yet, 
because of myriad forms of counter-conduct their transitions diverge signifi- 
cantly from this linear prescription. 

Senses of place and belonging inform how rural people imagine, pursue, or 
resist vertical life in high-rise resettlement housing. Many who resist use their 
compensation capital to acquire alternative housing in rural environs and to pur- 
sue new economic opportunities in agrarian sectors. How rural people utilize 
compensation capital and where they choose to do so is, in part, informed by 
where they feel like they belong, what economic opportunities they wish to pur- 
sue, their familial obligations and social positionalities, and how they imagine 
their future. Within this experiential and emotive sense, temporalities of dis- 
placement and resettlement matter greatly. Regular compensation payments, for 
instance, provide supplemental income for some migrants who pursue agrarian 
livelihoods instead of becoming industrial wage laborers in cities. Additionally, 
the valuation of time between moving out of rural housing and into resettlement 
housing can become a source of capital accumulation. Temporalities of displace- 
ment and resettlement are important not merely because of their economic out- 
comes. Age too mediates the experience of adapting to high-rise resettlement 
housing. Fear of vertical life, for instance, is pervasive among elderly villagers 
awaiting resettlement. 

In what follows, I chart the volumetric politics of peri-urban ecological migra- 
tion. I highlight horizontal relations to land proprietorship, vertical relations to 
housing, and temporalities of displacement and resettlement. Through the expe- 
riences of Li and other peri-urban villagers, I illustrate how volumetric politics 
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shape processes of becoming richer, moving into poverty, and finding oneself, at 
least for a time, somewhere in between. 


Horizontal Relations to Land 


In the summer of 2015, my daughter Akira and I attended a funeral in Lis vil- 
lage. Close kin wore white shrouds and walked the deceased through the gravel 
streets. Stone lions burned incense marking the north and south entrances to 
the village. The open spaces allowed for a procession of the deceased to homes 
of family members and close friends. Fireworks cracked loudly clearing way for 
the procession. “A funeral procession in a high-rise resettlement complex would 
require a lot of elevator rides,’ Li joked. 

When I returned to Li’s village in 2016, she was gone. After several visits to her 
home, padlocked from the outside, I called her phone. No answer. A call the fol- 
lowing week retrieved her voice on the other end. “When will you be back to the 
village,’ I asked. “I am not coming back anytime soon,” she said. “I rented land in 
Yiliang. I am farming here now. I have to stay in Yiliang, otherwise local villagers 
might steal my equipment.” 

Months later, as I walked through the same village to visit another household, 
a grey car stopped next to me. The window rolled down. Li and her husband Tao 
Jiang peered out at me. They asked me to accompany them back to their home. 
Once there, Li told me that Tao had a farming accident and injured his finger. 
They returned to their village home to visit the local hospital and recuperate. We 
cooked fish from Lake Dian for lunch and talked about their new entrepreneurial 
project in Yiliang. 

After their village was zoned for ecological protection, the municipal gov- 
ernment purchased Li’s agricultural land for 100,000 RMB (US$16,000).° Li 
utilized the bulk of the capital from the land sale to sign a three-year-minimum 
binding lease with a village council in Yiliang, a subcounty within the Kunming 
municipal region. There she rented four aquaculture ponds (yutang) on forty 
mu (about 2.6 hectares) of land with her husband.'* The annual land rent was 
20,000 RMB (US$3,200). Li and Tao paid three years of land rents up front to 
obtain the contract. They utilized over half of their compensation capital on 
this agricultural land lease. As they talked about how they used their land com- 
pensation capital, Tao looked across the table of fried fish and said, “A farmer 
without land is not a farmer. Just like a fish without water, you can’t survive. But 
if you have land, you can eat forever.” Even though Li and Tao were in the midst 
of a prolonged ecological migration process, they were certain that they wanted 
to continue farming. 
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In Yiliang, Li and Tao were learning a new agricultural enterprise—aquaculture 
husbandry. They tended freshwater crayfish and other fish varieties in artificial 
ponds (yutang). Nearly all their time was spent in Yiliang. To stay there, they built 
a simple lodging out of concrete blocks on a walkway between two fishponds. 
After selling their land, commercial fish production was their primary livelihood 
endeavor. But it was not the only one. 

Li took another portion of the compensation capital and invested in a rental 
kiosk within the newly made ecological protection area, which was once her 
farmland, now a treatment wetland. She rarely opened for business, except for 
major holidays like Spring Festival or National Week, when tourists flocked to 
the wetlands park. During these weeks, Li returned from the neighboring county 
to sell fish. She would either use the commercial space she rented within the eco- 
logical protection area or set up a kiosk near the entrance of the wetlands park. 
Through the capital influx from the sale of agricultural land, Li and her husband 
transitioned from subsistence land-based production to petty commercial pro- 
duction coupled with entrepreneurialism in the ecological protection area. 

The transformation of Li’s village land to capital and capital to new forms 
of land-based production illustrates how villagers utilize land compensation for 
new entrepreneurial endeavors. In Li’s case, she used the capital generated from 
her village agricultural land to continue land-based production through an inter- 
village land lease. This facilitated upward socioeconomic mobility as Li and Tao 
entered a class of semi-autonomous producers and petty merchants—a transition 
experienced by many in their village. Those forced to sell land received one-time 
capital influxes that facilitated petty entrepreneurialism and intervillage land 
leases. In addition to land sales, land leases are another volumetric relation to 
land that mediates social differentiation and livelihood transitions. 

Months after visiting Li, Akira and I drove parallel to the Cangshan Moun- 
tains toward a cluster of villages in the Dali municipal region. These villages 
started leasing their agricultural land to a municipal bureau after it was zoned 
for ecological protection. The municipal state then assigned responsibility to an 
organization to transform the farmland into a treatment wetland. The wetland 
is designed to mitigate pollution from tributary waters flowing into Lake Erhai, 
Dali’s largest freshwater lake. Akira and I visited these villages often and made 
the rounds to see villagers we knew. 

We planned to meet peri-urban villager Wang Zhihong and waited outside 
his house near the treatment wetland. Construction trucks hauled dirt and 
materials to lay walking paths. As Akira and I waited and watched concrete dry, 
Wang pulled up in his truck. A dozen women arrived soon afterward on foot 
and started to unload garlic shoots from the back container, weigh them, and tie 
them into bundles. Men watched and smoked. Akira decided to help, carrying 
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two bundles a time. I talked with Wang who explained that these newly landless 
ecological migrants worked for him as day laborers. They could earn 100 RMB 
(US$16) a day working the garlic harvest and half that figure for assisting with 


his agricultural wholesaling enterprise. 
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FIGURE 13. Akira, the author’s daughter, helps prepare the harvest for transport 
to Dali. Photo by author. 
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Wang’s household received 8,000 RMB (US$1,300) annually as compensation 
from a bureau of the Dali municipal government for leasing their agricultural 
land. Wang claimed that, if he were growing agricultural produce, he could make 
around 5,000 to 6,000 RMB from a single mu of land, but with all the needed 
inputs and time, the profits would only come to around 3,500 RMB (US$600) per 
mu. Leasing agricultural land effectively cut rural people off from autonomous 
land-based production. This “freed” labor to transition into migratory streams, 
wage labor, or other entrepreneurial enterprises." Land leases provided an eco- 
nomic cushion to cover basic living costs and housing maintenance expenses, 
which allowed many in this village to transition into new jobs. Reflecting on 
the arrangement Wang said, “If we still had our land, we would just be farming 
all day. Now we really have a great opportunity to improve ourselves.” Wang's 
newfound mobility and aspirations for socioeconomic improvement took shape 
in relation to compensation capital in the form of an annual distribution of land 
rents from the municipal state. 

As part of his livelihood transition, Wang began transporting agricultural pro- 
duce between nearby rural storehouses and other areas within the Dali munici- 
pality. The 8,000 RMB per annum was enough to maintain basic expenses while 
he became an agricultural middleman. Wang's village is a case of how land-leasing 


FIGURE 14. A peri-urban villager working as an agricultural day laborer. Source: 
Photo taken by a peri-urban villager and reproduced with permission. 
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relationships to the local state spurred labor mobility. Through volumetric rela- 
tions to land and the utilization of compensation capital, Wang’s socioeconomic 
position shifted from a semi-proletarianized wage worker into a wholesaler. He 
leased his land to the state, hired seasonal labor, and maintained the flexibility 
to sell his own labor.'® For most peri-urban villagers in these villages, annual 
compensation for land was enough to shift from subsistence agricultural pro- 
duction to semi-proletarianized wage work. Involuntary land leases freed labor 
from land, thereby allowing Wang to employ local villagers as day laborers. These 
volumetric relations to land contributed to reducing the risks of labor transitions. 

Annual payments for land-leasing, however, did not provide enough finan- 
cial support for families with children and elderly to care for. Accordingly, many 
villagers aged twenty to fifty entered migratory labor streams as near as Dali or 
as far as Shanghai.” Familial and economic needs shaped decisions to take on 
temporary wage labor positions. Villagers in peri-urban Dali frequently spoke 
about their experiences of livelihood transitions brought on through ecological 
migration processes. Wangs experience, much like Li's, entailed upward socio- 
economic transitions linked to the utilization of compensation capital. Upward 
socioeconomic trajectories were also widely discussed among ecological migrants 
in peri-urban Chengdu where corporatized villages obtained favorable compen- 
sation for rural land and housing. 

Several weeks after our visit with Wang in Dali, Akira and I hitchhiked 
through northern peripheries of the Chengdu municipal region to an ecological 
protection area. At this site, agricultural land was transformed into a treatment 
wetland, but the site had different forms of land valuation and compensation 
than the two examples noted above. Villagers here corporatized and, with media- 
tion from their corporate affiliate, signed a contract with the municipal govern- 
ment to lease their rural land, which was designated for ecological protection." 
The corporatized village, business partner, and the proprietary owner—a pri- 
vate company tasked with ecological construction—negotiated a contract that 
included villa-style housing (beishu) for villagers, as well as annual payments at 
prime rates for leasing land. Peri-urban villagers at this site in Chengdu, and oth- 
ers like it, frequently used the term “moving into riches” (ban fuyou) to describe 
how they collectively organized around land and housing valuation to gain favor- 
able compensation. Their compensation for land and housing volumes precipi- 
tated upward socioeconomic mobility. 

As the Chengdu municipality incorporated their rural land and housing into 
an ecological protection area, these corporatized villagers transitioned from 
dual-employment households to petty bourgeoisie. Many turned their new 
resettlement homes into teahouses, restaurants, and rural-themed restaurants 
(nongjiale). In addition to deriving an annual share from the village corporation 
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that managed the land lease, ecological migrants at these sites in Chengdu gener- 
ated income from businesses run from their resettlement housing. In this, their 
domestic spaces doubled as spaces of exchange and production. Their successful 
navigation of volumetric politics facilitated capital accumulation through pro- 
cesses of displacement. 

Political-economic theorists commonly consider displacement to result in 
socioeconomic losses for the dispossessed. Land dispossession has been theo- 
rized as both a process of removing labor from land and as an original moment 
of accumulation for elites referred to as “primitive accumulation” or “original 
accumulation”? David Harvey, intervening within the Marxian variant of this 
theory, conceptualized “accumulation by dispossession” as ongoing processes of 
dispossession necessary for capital accumulation.” For Harvey, accumulation 
by dispossession entails state- and elite-driven commodification, privatization, 
and financialization. Michael Levien, building on this political-economic frame- 
work, argues that land dispossession is a key structural force that produces social 
inequality.” Drawing on extensive research on special economic zones in India, 
Levien makes the case that as state and private actors seize control of land for the 
purposes of development or real estate speculation, rural people dispossessed 
from land are proletarianized and impoverished. In his formulation, displace- 
ment breeds poverty. Yet, for Levien, the process of dispossession doesn’t neces- 
sarily produce development or capital accumulation. When capital accumulation 
does occur, it is limited to local and extralocal elites. For Levien, displacement 
from land is a form of coercive redistribution that structurally conditions prole- 
tarianization and produces poverty. 

While a host of studies support this formulation, the experiences of China’s 
peri-urban villagers’ “moving into riches” confound the maxim that displacement 
necessarily produces poverty. The fact that some villagers, instead, accumulate 
and experience upward socioeconomic mobility through displacement processes 
unsettles longstanding structural formulations. Displacement, in these cases, did 
not necessarily produce poverty. Instead, these cases show how volumetric politics 
of valuation and compensation figure into differentiated socioeconomic trajecto- 
ries. I consider processes of generating wealth and obtaining upward socioeco- 
nomic mobility through displacement from land and housing as accumulation 
through displacement. Peri-urban villagers can not only become wealthier through 
displacement, but they aspire to accumulate through successfully navigating the 
volumetric politics of land and housing valuation. In this sense, volumetric poli- 
tics is a useful conceptual lens for engaging political economy, urban-rural rela- 
tionality, and forms of counter-conduct. 

In each of these cases, peri-urban villagers achieved some degree of accu- 
mulation through displacement, albeit through divergent ways of navigating 
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volumetric relations to land. Li and Tao invested their displacement capital into 
land-based production in a nearby village and petty entrepreneurial endeavors. 
Wang’s annual land rents covered basic living expenses, thereby spurring labor 
mobility and his new agrarian entrepreneurial endeavors. Corporatized villages 
within the Chengdu municipal region moved into riches. Their collective action 
to partner with a corporate entity resulted in annual payments for land rents at 
prime market rates and new villa-style resettlement housing, which double as 
sites of production. 

Certainly not all villagers undergoing ecological migration, however, move 
into riches or experienced the kinds of upward socioeconomic trajectories high- 
lighted in this section. The following section delves into vertical relations to 
housing by juxtaposing ecological migrants who moved into riches with those 
who experience acute socioeconomic and emotional loss as they are displaced 
from rural land and resettled into high-rise resettlement housing. 


Vertical Relations to Housing 


As we ate lunch at Lis house, I remarked that it had been two years since we 
first met on the banks of Lake Dian, yet Li still did not know when she would be 
resettled into high-rise resettlement housing. “We don't have a housing contract 
yet? she explained. “We don’t know yet what will be included, but since they 
instituted a building moratorium [on village houses] I have doubts that we will 
be compensated for sky fees [tiankongfei] Li explained that each housing acqui- 
sition involves measurements of the built dimensions of rural housing, building 
materials, and floor space. This process involves measuring and ascribing value 
to the dimensions of rural built environments. As contracts are drawn up, valu- 
ations are formalized into contracts for housing sales. Measures related to the 
physical infrastructure of houses, however, are not the only spatial dimensions 
valuated. Vertical spaces above and below the house can also be ascribed value. 
Sky fees entail the valuation of yet unbuilt, vertical housing space. This is a 
volumetric valuation of the air above the house where there is no built structure 
tabulated in relation to the interior floor space and infrastructural materials of 
the house. Sky fees are a measure and valuation of potential housing space. They 
are based on the condition that a household could have built additional floors 
at some future time on their rural homestead. Sky fees, therefore, correspond to 
projections of future vertical floorspace. When valuated, households are compen- 
sated for relinquishing the possibility of building an additional floor sometime 
in the future. Since, the original rural house will be dismantled, additional floors 
will never be built. Moratoriums on building additional floors go into effect after 
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rural housing land is zoned for ecological protection. Measurements of Li’s house 
were taken by a development institution after conservation zoning. But they had 
yet to negotiate a housing contract. Li waited. And, as she waited, she remained 
skeptical that sky fees would be included. 

At another ecological protection area near Li’s village, villagers negotiated for 
sky fees. Each villager was compensated for an additional vertical floor, the mea- 
sures for which were based on measurements of the first floor and the infrastruc- 
tural materials of the village house. In this village, housing compensation did not 
take the form of monetary currency. Instead, each household was compensated 
in the form of floor space in an urban high-rise resettlement apartment com- 
plex. The extra square footage within the resettlement complex allowed some 
households to procure an additional unit or, depending on the square footage 
and materials of their original village home, multiple units in a resettlement com- 
plex. Many ecological migrants at this site took on rentier status—accumulating 
through displacement—as they leased out the additional unit(s) in the resettle- 
ment complex to third parties. 

Subsurface housing fees (dipifei) are analogous to sky fees. Subsurface hous- 
ing fees entail the valuation of the ground underneath a rural house, yet another 
volumetric valuation. The land beneath a village house is rural construction land 
to which a use right is distributed to registered households within a given village. 
Like sky fees it is not a built addendum to the house, but the surface on which 
the house stands. From the vantage of valuating along a vertical axis, there can be 
both the valuation of space above the house and the earth beneath. Both sky fees 
and subsurface fees are volumetric insofar as they are measures and calculations 
of height and depth related to housing and housing construction land. 

These volumetric valuations shape socioeconomic transitions and forms of 
social differentiation. For example, Zhang Lin moved into the Cherry Blossom 
resettlement complex after his village land was purchased for conservation. His 
corporatized village succeeded in obtaining a good price for their land. They also 
negotiated for sky fees and subsurface housing fees to be paid, not in the form of 
money, but as additional housing space in a new high-rise resettlement complex. 
Zhang’s rural housing had substantial floor space and multiple stories. His com- 
pensation capital was substantially more than cases where subsurface housing 
fees and sky fees were not granted. 

The dimensions and materials of his original village home were valuated and 
compensated in the form of resettlement housing space. Zhang’s family decided 
to lease the extra units and collect monthly rents. Through the valuation of their 
village land and housing, which included sky fees and subsurface fees, they were 
compensated with multiple units in the resettlement complex. This facilitated 
their transition to urban high-rise life and rentier status as comparatively well-off 
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FIGURE 15. Spatial rendering of volumetric forms of land and housing valuation. 


resettlement complex landlords. Zhang and his family moved into riches by accu- 
mulating through the process of their own displacement. 

Wearing glistening sunglasses and a blue Mao suit, Zhang lit a cigarette in the 
courtyard of the resettlement complex. He smiled looking up into the sun and 
said “I don’t have a care in the world, I’m set for life.” Altogether his family owned 
fifteen, one-hundred-square-meter apartments in the Cherry Blossom high-rise 
resettlement complex. They rented out more than half of the extra apartment 
units for an excess of 5,000 RMB a month (US$800).” This case shows how the 
vertical and volumetric valuation of rural spaces shaped livelihood transitions 
in relation to urban housing spaces. As Zhang's rural land and housing took the 
form of urban housing, his household transitioned from semi-proletarianized 
farmers to urban landlords. Zhang was not only happy to have moved up socio- 
economically, but also spatially. 


We can't light incense in the apartments like we could in the village. 
But I am alright with that because these apartments are so modern and 
civilized. They have electricity and modern electrical outlets. My wife is 
in a wheelchair now. She uses the elevator to get in and out of the apart- 
ment, which is very convenient. The best part is that my children can 
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have a modern life and they don’t have to bear the hardships [chiku] of 
toiling in the fields anymore. 


Zhang commented at length about how his families’ lives improved as they 
moved into high-rise resettlement housing. Not all ecological migrants experi- 
enced ecological migration as Zhang did, however. 

Volumetric politics of valuation vary across sites. As does the distribution of 
compensation capital. Land ownership is ambiguous and underdefined in law, 
which makes the forms through which land is valued and compensated deeply 
political. Sky fees, when obtained, are distributed directly to the registered house- 
hold because they are a form of compensation directly linked to personal hous- 
ing ownership. However, village construction land is distributed for the purpose 
of home building to each household.” The distribution of subsurface housing 
fees, therefore, takes place through the village council and often behind closed 
doors. In some cases, subsurface housing land was compensated and dispersed 
across rural households. In other cases, there was no compensation for subsur- 
face housing space. In still other cases, subsurface fees were granted, but the vil- 
lage council did not distribute the compensation capital, thereby marking a form 
of elite capture. If granted, but not distributed, as in the case of elite capture, 
already existing forms of class stratification become more pronounced. As these 
examples illustrate, volumetric politics shape social differentiation and uneven 
experiences of ecological migration. This is evident through a comparison with 
ecological migrants resettled under starkly different conditions. As their rural 
spaces became incorporated into conservation areas, undercompensated eco- 
logical migrants experienced downward socioeconomic trajectories. 

The “refugee district” (nanmin xiaoqu) is the name residents gave to their 
resettlement community in North Kunming. Ecological migrants in the refugee 
district were compensated for land and housing jointly with just one apartment 
unit and monthly payments of 500 RMB (US$85) for twenty years. This monthly 
compensation is barely more than the national low-income welfare subsidy 
(dibao). Most of the people living in the refugee district resettlement complex 
moved there when their land was zoned for ecological protection. Each house- 
hold, regardless of the number of family members, type of housing materials, 
or measures of rural housing space, was issued a fifty-square-meter unit in the 
resettlement complex. I met many families in the refugee district that lived in a 
single resettlement apartment unit with upward of ten family members. 

“We live like dogs here. There is shit all over the place. The ground level is 
not maintained, the concrete walls are thin, and the ceilings are leaky. Every- 
thing here is of poor quality, and the elevators always break down,’ one resident 
exclaimed emphatically. 
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We pay a property management fee [wuguanfei] of 1,000 RMB a year, 
but it takes the management a long time to fix something. They only 
compensate us 500 RMB a month, and we have to pay 1,000 RMB for 
poor quality property management. In addition, if something breaks 
down in our apartment unit, like the toilet or if there is a problem with 
the sink, we have to pay a special repair fee [zhuanxiufei]. Our com- 
pensation is not even enough to cover the basic living expenses in the 
resettlement complex. 


Tenants routinely waited months for repairs. Those living in the refugee district 
were particularly upset when talking about the conditions in which they lived 
and how village sociality changed after they moved into the high-rise resettle- 
ment complex. 

Song Lan, a middle-aged ecological migrant, spoke about how she broke her 
ankle as she tried to walk out of a lopsided elevator. “The elevators don’t stop flush 
with the floor. The floor surfaces and the elevator surfaces are all misshapen, with 
bumps and slants. They are not flat at all” Song, and others in the resettlement 
complex, were injured simply by exiting or entering their resettlement apartment 
units. Song talked about how she shared her single fifty-meter unit with her two 
sons, their wives, and their children. 


Our village houses were so big and comfortable, who would want to 
move into a high-rise apartment? This is not enough space. Our lives 
totally changed since we moved. Here in the high-rise people don't care 
about you. In the village people said “hello” and would stop in the street 
to talk. Houses were open and you could come over anytime. Now peo- 
ple just look at you. But they don't care about you. Back in the village 
we had plenty of space. We could even rent out extra rooms. Before we 
were landlords—now we are slaves to housing rents [women yigian shi 
fangdong, xianzai women shi fangnu]. And with all the apartment fees 
there is so much pressure for us all to work that we have to figure out 
special arrangements to take care of the babies. It is too much. 


This household had six adults and two babies living in a fifty-square-meter unit 
on the twelfth floor—a domestic situation, which contrasts significantly with the 
spacious village home from which they moved. 

Juxtaposing the case of Cherry Blossom resettlement complex landlords, 
who moved into riches, with ecological migrants in the refugee district, who 
moved into conditions of socioeconomic hardship and emotional stress, brings 
into sharp relief how volumetric politics matter. Not only does the juxtaposi- 
tion highlight the role of volumetric politics in shaping uneven socioeconomic 
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trajectories and social differentiation, but it additionally points to the domestic 
sphere as a site of exchange value. Uneven valuation and compensation along 
vertical axes were not the only ways that verticality mattered for those await- 
ing displacement. Many harbored fears of what life would be like in a high-rise 
resettlement apartment. 

Fear of vertical living was prevalent across urbanizing villages, especially 
among elderly villagers. The more interviews I conducted in peri-urban villages 
and resettlement complexes, the more I heard elderly people talk about the spec- 
ter of vertical life as a source of fear. Many elderly people feared being lost in the 
high-rise. They were afraid of being unable to find their housing unit in blocks of 
identical apartments. Many expressed fears of heights. Units close to the ground 
floor were highly sought after. Because of this, development institutions tried to 
use low units as an incentive to attract villagers to sign housing contracts early on 
in the process. Others were afraid of riding in elevators. They were as reluctant to 
trade their soil for shared concrete as they were to trade open streets for vertigo- 
inducing apartment windows. 

These fears were not without basis. At one resettlement complex in North 
Kunming, six elderly residents died within the first month of moving in. An 
announcement from the residential apartment complex managers of “no dis- 
cernable cause of death” catapulted this phenomenon into lived folklore. Villag- 
ers across the municipal region awaiting their move into high-rise resettlement 
apartments reimagined this story in their own words to me over and again. This 
collective reimagining and storytelling contributed to the psychological stress 
and anxiety of forfeiting village life for an uncertain future in an urban resettle- 
ment apartment. For many who made the move into resettlement complexes, 
anxieties remained as they struggled to transition into high-rise life. 

Living in a high-rise resettlement complex reconfigures the material prac- 
tices of daily life, especially for the elderly. While Zhang lauded the elevator that 
transports his wheelchair-bound wife to and from their apartment, others felt 
that navigating resettlement infrastructure was a challenging endeavor. I met an 
elderly woman who was repeatedly lost, wandering inside the resettlement com- 
plex. I asked which apartment unit she lived in to help her return home. “I don't 
know,’ she said. “My son brings me down to the courtyard, but I can’t find my way 
back on my own. I wait here until he brings me back to my apartment later in the 
day.’ I met many more elderly people, who were brought down to the courtyard 
of the resettlement complex in the morning by their caretaker, picked up for 
lunch, brought back down for the afternoon, and escorted home in the evening. 
Unable to navigate the resettlement complex on their own, these elderly people’s 
daily routines relied on the labor of others. Once retrieved, many returned to 
poorly constructed resettlement apartments. 
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FIGURE 16. A resettlement apartment complex for peri-urban ecological 
migrants. Photo by author. 


The resettlement complexes where I conducted research exhibited significant 
infrastructural breakdowns and long-term stoppages in services. Gas, electricity, 
and elevators, for instance, were unreliable. Despite being newly built, resettle- 
ment complex infrastructures functioned poorly. Ecological migrants suggested 
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this was because developers cut corners in effort to turn a profit. As a result, 
many resettlement apartments deteriorated quickly. 

At the refugee district resettlement complex the elevators were constantly 
breaking down. Electricity outages were common. And gas was intermittently 
shut off for weeks at a time. Yu Liang, an octogenarian ecological migrant, lived 
in the refugee district resettlement complex on the sixteenth floor. When the 
electricity was out or the elevator broken, the only way to get out of the building 
involved walking fifteen flights of stairs. Those same stairs were her only way 
back up to her unit. At night she illuminated the dark stairways with a flashlight 
for safety. As she talked with me in the refugee district courtyard about the apart- 
ment infrastructure, she recounted how just that week, after a trip to the market 
and a slog up to the sixteenth floor, she was stuck without electricity or gas, veg- 
etables and raw pork in hand. With no gas to cook, without an operating refrig- 
erator to keep the meat cold, and without a working elevator, her only option was 
to walk back down and look for an alternative place to cook. 


Temporalities of Displacement and Resettlement 


After we finished eating lunch, Li invited me to visit her aquaculture project in 
Yiliang. And we made plans for a time that would work for us both. I followed 
up to ask if she had any idea when her resettlement housing may be completed. 
“Tam not sure,’ Li said. “But they are probably delaying the housing contract and 
moving us out of our village homes until they finish the resettlement apartments. 
This way they can avoid paying ‘transition fees’ [guodufei].” It might be several 
more years before we receive a housing contract.” Transition fees are monies paid 
in monthly installments for the time between when villagers move out of their 
village homes and into resettlement housing. This volumetric measure is tabu- 
lated in relation to the square meter housing space of the village home for the 
duration of time that elapses between when rural housing is purchased and rural 
people move into resettlement housing. Its purpose is to mitigate interim hous- 
ing expenses. 

In Li’s case, she awaited resettlement housing while retaining ownership of her 
original village home. In other cases, rural housing is demolished before resettle- 
ment housing is built. There can be a significant amount of time between when 
peri-urban villagers sell their rural home and when they move into resettlement 
housing. Some ecological migrants have years to grapple with becoming landless 
peasants (shidi nongmin), as they occasionally refer to themselves. 

Transition fees are another form of volumetric valuation that effect uneven 
socioeconomic trajectories of displacement. For example, one villager in Chengdu 
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whose original rural housing space measured 242 square meters was contractu- 
ally awarded transition fees at a rate of 10 RMB per square meter. They received 
transition fees of 2,420 RMB (US$400) per month as they awaited the comple- 
tion of resettlement housing. In this case, the villager waited four years, thereby 
accumulating over 100,000 RMB. Transition fees were paid by the development 
institution tasked with constructing resettlement housing. The development insti- 
tution was contractually obligated to pay transition fees each month until ecologi- 
cal migrants moved into their resettlement housing. Yet, analogous to the other 
forms of volumetric valuation discussed in this chapter, transition fees are politi- 
cally contestable. 

In one peri-urban village, houses were razed soon after they were zoned within 
an ecological protection area. Villagers awaiting the completion of resettlement 
housing initially received transition fees of 14 RMB per square meter each month 
in relation to their original housing floor space and infrastructural materials. 
After two years of waiting for the resettlement complex to be finished, a stipu- 
lation in their housing contract doubled this figure. Many of these peri-urban 
villagers had five floors of original village housing space and rented out the extra 
floors. Those who had multiple floors were given transition fees of 2,000 RMB 
per floor, a flat rate. Households with five floors initially received transition fees 
of 10,000 RMB (US$1,600) per month. After two years, the stipulation in the con- 
tract became active and the new figure for transition fees became 20,000 RMB 
(US$3,200) a month. These volumetric valuation and compensation practices 
sharpened social differentiation between villagers that originally owned multiple 
floors of village housing compared to those that did not. The valuation of original 
village housing space through transition fees enriched villagers who were already 
comparatively well off before ecological migration processes began. 

One month, without warning, the development institution stopped paying 
transition fees. Ecological migrants had to begin paying for their own accom- 
modation without contractually obligated financial support. Although the devel- 
opment institution owed back payments of transition fees, they demanded that 
residents pick up the apartment keys (jie yaoshi)—a process that establishes they 
have moved into the resettlement complex. Ecological migrants were concerned 
that doing so would abdicate the development institution from paying overdue 
transition fees. Soon-to-be fully resettled ecological migrants found additional 
move-in surprises. If they wanted a parking spot, for instance, they would have 
to purchase it. The development institution began selling parking spaces in the 
resettlement complex to residents for exorbitant prices. Alternatively, they could 
rent parking spots at twenty- to thirty-year intervals at a prorated rate for the 
duration of the lease. For many awaiting resettlement and overdue transition fees, 
this was the last straw. 
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In March 2017, a group of roughly three hundred peri-urban ecological 
migrants took to the streets of Kunming to protest. Police arrested protestors 
as they mobilized from the resettlement complex to the steps of a municipal 
government bureau office. Within several days all were released. But there was 
still no resolution. After another month passed and another protest drew wider 
attention, the developer relented, offering a portion of the overdue transition 
fees and promising the remainder in the future. I went to the resettlement 
apartment units to talk with ecological migrants about their decisions to move 
into the high-rise resettlement apartment. After protesting and receiving a por- 
tion of the overdue transition fees from the developer, some who accepted the 
keys and moved into the apartment felt assured they would eventually receive 
the remainder. 

Others, however, were upset about more move-in surprises. For instance, 
they had to pay a rental fee for the elevator to move their belongings into the 
apartment. Although the fee was a mere 10 RMB a day, the developer demanded 
residents pay for two months, even if the move lasted only a few days. Some 
discovered, as they moved in, that their resettlement housing was not yet fin- 
ished. The gas was still not connected to the apartment buildings. So they could 
not cook. Those that agreed to move in at this stage were few. One resettlement 
migrant said he felt like he was living in a “ghost apartment.” “Our dead ances- 
tors are crawling out of the earth and there still arent enough bodies to fill these 
empty resettlement apartments,’ he exclaimed. The standoff between those who 
had yet to move in and the developer remained unresolved. 

In cases where housing compensation was determined per household, 
reconstituting a single household into multiple households, even temporarily, 
could increase compensation. To maximize compensation capital, some fami- 
lies adopted tactics of temporary familial separation.” Couples who strategi- 
cally reconstituted their household through temporary divorce, referred to the 
process as “fake divorces” (jia lihun). Ecological migrants that used this tactic 
were able to receive additional resettlement housing. Many rented out the addi- 
tional units or sold them and lived in one unit as a “divorced” family, thereby 
accumulating by redefining the familial conditions of their own displacement 
and resettlement. 

After a period of maintaining two households, couples often planned to 
remarry. For many, the legal divorce proceedings were worth the additional 
housing they received as compensation. Though for Xun Yang, things worked 
out differently. After deciding on a fake divorce to maximize compensation, both 
her and her former husband were compensated as individual households. Each 
household was provided with their own housing unit. Living in the resettlement 
complex apartment was the first time in Xun’s life that she had a place of her 
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own. She found that she enjoyed her new sense of freedom. What, at first, she 
imagined as a temporary arrangement to maximize compensation, took on new 
longevity. Ultimately, she decided to end the relationship with her former hus- 
band. For ecological migrants like Xun, moving into urban resettlement housing 
offered newfound freedoms from gendered expectations of marriage and a siz- 
able economic boost. Xun not only accumulated through strategically navigating 
the volumetric politics of displacement but found new individual freedoms. 

In contrast, ecological migrants who moved into the refugee district found 
new financial constraints in which their life spans figured centrally. Six hundred 
RMB (US$90) per month became the new sum of compensation for both land 
and housing after their collective protests repeatedly shut down key intersections 
during peak traffic. Each resettlement migrant continues to receive 600 RMB a 
month for twenty years unless they die within the twenty-year compensation 
period. Postmortem compensation goes to the next of kin and the amount is half 
of what it would be if the original family member were still alive. Postmortem 
compensation cuts literally reduce by half the amount of remaining compensa- 
tion capital on death. Those born after the move into the refugee district receive 
no form of compensation for what would have been their rural land. 

For ecological migrants living in the refugee district, time is money. For the 
youngest of them, time would have been money. For those no longer living, time 
was money. As refugee district ecological migrants transition from life to death, 
their compensation is literally cut in half. Born after the move, and there is no 
compensation. For those in the refugee district, socioeconomic hardships and 
emotional loss accompany both death and a new urban life. 

++ 

As I sat between Li and Tao at their new fish husbandry project in Yiliang, fishing 
pole in hand in the summer of 2017, I listened to Li talk about her hopes embod- 
iedin places both old and new. She wondered how her village house would be val- 
ued and compensated. She hoped it could be exchanged for a substantial amount 
of resettlement housing space. Li still did not have a housing contract. She spoke 
about her new entrepreneurial project and interim home. She hoped she could 
keep the formula for maintaining water oxygenation at the proper levels to raise 
another lucrative fish harvest. Li reflected sentimentally about her home back in 
the village. It was the home in which she was born and raised. A home that would 
soon be razed. Perhaps it would be turned into a pile of rubble or bedrock for 
vegetation. Or maybe it would be underwater as an extension to the treatment 
wetland, or the site of new villa-style housing. 

We caught fish, all too small, and threw them back into the water. We put a 
loach in a small plastic bottle for Akira to observe. Unsatisfied, she demanded to 
fish herself. We gave her a pole, and she sat down to try her luck fishing next to 
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Li’s interim house between the fishing ponds. I looked at the structure they had 
built. It was a ten-foot-high stack of concrete blocks and a tin roof. Two rooms: 
one for cooking, one for sleeping. Drywall interiors were left blank. One black 
chair. No fridge. A hand-action well pump provided water. A red door locked 
from the outside with an oversized padlock. No protector deities marked the 
door. 

As we fished, we watched a funeral procession move slowly down the street 
carrying the deceased. A blown-up portrait accompanied the casket along with 
flowers, white robes, and a white shroud. This was a new village for Li. She didn't 
know the deceased. The procession was long. As it passed, we wondered aloud 
who the dead had been in life. Deafening fireworks chased the spirits away. We 
watched the procession go by without rising from our chairs. 

There was quiet for a moment. “This aquaculture project has to be successful, 
Li said, finally breaking the silence. I sensed concern in her voice. She invested 
most of her compensation capital into this enterprise. If it failed to be profitable, 
her land’s value repurposed as an aquaculture project in a new village would be 
lost. She would still have the kiosk in the treatment wetlands. She could poten- 
tially run a business out of her home, Li mused, at least for a while. But it was 
a home with a countdown to demolition. It was a home no longer part of her 
daily life. A symbol of the transitional process, it was locked and dormant. Each 
time I walked past, as I went to interview others in her village, I felt a palpable 
sense of the slow disintegration of village lifeways. The making of an ecological 
protection area had brought on a multiyear process of transition for peri-urban 
ecological migrants like Li. First land was gone. Her labors adapted. Her home 
was next. With land no longer tilled, laboring bodies dispersed, home vacant—a 
village emptied. 

As I listened to Li and others like her, however, it became evident that rural 
life and rural spaces didn't simply disappear in the wake of ecological protection 
zoning and state efforts to urbanize rural people. Instead, volumetric politics of 
valuation and compensation are key to urban-rural transformational processes 
that include the reorganization of labor, livelihoods, and built environments. 
Rural spaces take on exchange value and new material forms in relation to what 
they once were, how they are valuated, and how rural people politically mobilize 
and utilize compensation capital. Ecological migrants, like Li, remake their lives 
through the valuative terrain of volumetric politics. Those who successfully navi- 
gate these spatiotemporal politics, to varying degrees, move into riches as they 
accumulate through their own displacement. Yet, as this chapter demonstrates, 
the trajectories of peri-urban ecological migrants are highly uneven. 
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The following chapter turns to questions of how unequal social positions shape 
villagers’ access to rural spaces in transition and the spatial production of rural 
aesthetics. How do peri-urban villagers navigating displacement draw on a rural- 
ecological aesthetic for their own socioeconomic benefit? What roles do class, 
ethnicity, and gender play in how they do so? The next chapter engages these 


questions through two figures navigating displacement from opposite ends of 
the same village. 


RURAL REDUX 


At the border of an urban ecological protection area, a sign stood in front of a 
long gravel road advertising a restaurant called Green Fields. Birds of paradise 
lined one side of the road while zhongshansha (Taxodium zhongshansha), a flood- 
tolerant cypress tree native to China’s east coast, lined the other. The trees led to 
a high-gated entrance of a two-story walled factory complex. The sign described 
Green Fields as an ecological garden (shengtaiyuan) and nongjiale. Nongjiale is a 
term that refers to restaurants, guesthouses, and entertainment venues that pro- 
vide rural-themed fare and experiences.’ Although highly variable in size and 
character, they draw on rural tropes in their cuisine, decor, and services.’ They 
cater predominantly to urbanites, whose disposable income increased signifi- 
cantly over the 1990s and early 2000s and whose nostalgic desire to experience 
rural life intensified in the wake of rural-to-urban migration and urbanization.’ 
The industry is fueled not only by a pervasive sense that traditional ways of life 
are disappearing but also that rural life is closer to nature. Through direct expe- 
riences with the rural, popular imaginaries hold, urbanites can reanimate their 
connection with nature and ameliorate modern urban malaise. Growing in num- 
ber since the 1990s, nongjiale are common across peri-urban areas where the 
city and countryside meet and intermingle. Many nongjiale operate within the 
domestic spaces of rural homes. 

Green Fields was spacious with a private road that leads to two-story L-shaped 
buildings adjacent to the banks of Kunming’s Lake Dian. Dining areas were filled 
with tables cordoned off by intricately laced waist-high bamboo, which facilitated 
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a bit of privacy but were open enough to allow larger parties to converse across 
sections. A spacious room within the gated entrance was filled with art made 
from natural objects. Rocks with anthropomorphic forms and sedimentary fea- 
tures were placed next to a large Guanyin statue carved from wood. The L-shaped 
buildings merged with an awning of green foliage to cover open-air mah-jongg 
tables shaded by trellises. A pond next to the tables was stocked with fish. Guests 
could fish and have their catch prepared according to order. Several long wooden 
fishing boats rested between the fishing pond and dilapidated factory buildings. 
Generations ago, these boats housed whole families across Lake Dian. 

The first person I encountered was Bo Ximing, the garrulous owner of Green 
Fields. The afternoon we met, he invited me in for tea. And over the years, we 
drank tea and talked about how he transformed the remains of a run-down 
township-village enterprise (TVE) factory into the nongjiale—Green Fields. 
Through our conversations about his roles in village government and rural 
industry, I learned how he acquired the postindustrial rural infrastructure and 
land on which he lived in leisure. 

Outside the gates of Green Fields, footpaths led into a manicured treatment 
wetland park. On the other side of the ecological protection area, near the south- 
ern border of the newly built treatment wetland was another nongjiale. An 
unfenced free-standing concrete house supported thin red characters reading 
simply—“nongijiale.” I first met the proprietor, Wang Jiaqiang, as he was clean- 
ing fishing nets and a two-pronged inflatable fishing vessel. He invited me to his 
nongjiale, an invitation extended widely as part of his adapted trade. A middle- 
aged multigenerational peasant, Wang lost access to his farmland when it was 
zoned for ecological protection. Without farmland, Wang transformed his house 
into a nongjiale and became a purveyor of rural-themed leisure services. Part of 
his daily routine involved walking through the conservation area just outside his 
home to attract guests. 

Wang’s home, roughly twenty meters from the banks of Lake Dian, was snug- 
gly set between two village houses. A narrow walkway between led to tanks where 
he kept fish caught from the lake. To the left, en route to an open pit-squat toilet 
were small cages for ducks and chickens, recently made illegal by prohibitions 
on rearing animals in the conservation area. To the right, inside the red metal 
front door, was a set of concrete stairs. Underneath the stairs, was a large glass- 
door refrigeration unit where customers could choose vegetables for their dishes. 
A wooden steamer and a large wok filled the kitchen. Three patched couches 
were seating for two dining tables upstairs. A third table stood in the corner next 
to a TV, on the wall were paintings of agricultural landscapes, and in another part 
of the room two mah-jongg tables were separated by strings of hanging beads. 
We laid out Wang’s fishing nets to dry in the sliver of sunlight streaming through 
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the surrounding houses as we talked. Wang explained that he turned his house 
into a nongjiale soon after his land was purchased to make an urban ecological 
protection area. But running a nongijiale was not enough to support his family 
financially. Despite recent moratoriums on fishing in Lake Dian, Wang contin- 
ued to fish daily. Fishing remained an important part of his livelihood. He sold 
fresh fish from his home and ran a nongjiale specializing in rural dishes. 

The contrast between the form and function of Wang and Bo’ respective 
nongjiale is stark. Both exemplify a rural-ecological sublime, an aesthetic 
wherein people portray rural natures in relation to ecology. Bo and Wang are 
both aware of how to produce aesthetic forms that tap into popular imaginar- 
ies of rural nature. Yet there are key differences in how they produce a rural- 
ecological sublime, the means through which they do so, and what the “rural” 
signifies to each. 

Since Bo’s and Wang’s agricultural land became part of an ecological protec- 
tion area, former agrarian spaces became inundated with tourists. In the midst 
of this dramatic change, aesthetic forms related to rural and ecological natures 
figured centrally in how Bo and Wang refashioned their respective livelihoods, 
built environments, and senses of self. Their spatial practices navigating access 
to rural land and infrastructure, however, were highly uneven. Detailing the 
intersection of rural aesthetics and social difference, this chapter sheds light on 
differentiated practices of navigating displacement from opposite poles of the 
same village. 

In this chapter, I draw on interviews, observations, oral histories, and photo- 
voice to explore the aesthetic spatialization of difference in landscapes of rural 
dispossession.* Bo Ximing is an elite villager and part of what could be thought 
of as the capitalist employer class. Wang Jiaqiang is a multigenerational peas- 
ant.° In highlighting figures differentially positioned on a class spectrum, my 
intention is not to reproduce a structuralist reading of class or to reify class 
categories, but instead to highlight aesthetic spatializations of social difference 
and socioeconomic inequality. Through juxtaposing Bo and Wang's spatial 
practices, I show how, within differentiated categories of displacement, there 
are divergent ways of accessing space, mobilizing aesthetics, and remember- 
ing and re-creating rural pasts. Each figure represents different senses of the 
rural past. Their spatial practices emplace versions of the rural in landscapes of 
uneven displacement. 


Differentiated Aesthetic Emplacement 


Pierre Bourdieu, writing in the context of the mid-twentieth-century French 
peasantry, describes what he calls the “em-peasanted” body, “burdened” with 
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traces of rural attitudes that come from living a life of agrarian labor.® For Bour- 
dieu, class is visible in bodily comportment, in actions and inactions. For him, 
the “slow” peasant gait and “lumbering” bodies constitute “techniques of the 
body,” Importantly, these embodied identifiers of difference are visible to oth- 
ers. He intuits this through observations of dance culture in the French coun- 
tryside. Aging French peasant bachelors don't dance, unless asked out of pity. 
Unfamiliar with modern “urban” dances, their opportunities to meet women are 
stifled, thereby, contributing to rising rates of bachelorhood. More to the point, 
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Bourdieu argues that peasants’ “wretched consciousness” of their bodies is the 
manifestation of acute awareness of class difference. Their rural class awareness 
is indelibly expressed in embodied actions and the inability to dance in urban 
styles. For Bourdieu, class difference is written into aesthetic forms of peasant 
bodies. Life prospects bear the imprints of, and are therefore structured by, this 
internalization of difference. 

In this chapter, I depart from Bourdieu’s reading of rural class aesthetics as 
an embodied burden from which one cannot escape.’ Instead of being structur- 
ally emplaced in a way that incapacitates agency and prompts ennui for rural 
men, as Bourdieu contends, villagers in China actively harness rural aesthetics 
for their own ends. China's villagers are acutely aware of the value in producing 
rural aesthetics. And villagers often portray the rural and ecological in relation to 
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one another. This is often expressed as “primitive ecology” or “original ecology” 
(yuanshi shengtai or yuanshengtai), which I discuss below. Rural citizens draw on 
aesthetic tropes unevenly, in the context of already differentiated positionalities. 
Villagers active production of rural aesthetics not only reproduces social differ- 
ences, but also contributes to the differentiated emplacement of rural-ecological 
aesthetics in landscapes of rural displacement. 

In previous chapters, I illustrated how ecology is deeply political. Ecology 
is embroiled in the politics of scientific knowledge production, state socio- 
environmental planning, and eco-developmental aesthetics. Shared aesthetic 
senses within state scientific and planning circles, I demonstrated, are crucial to 
uneven power relations and the spatiotemporal politics of displacement. But the 
ways state scientists and planners configure ecology and rural natures are not 
the only things that matter. Rural people navigating displacement actively draw 
on ecology and rural natures in the reorganization of their livelihoods and daily 
lives. And, importantly, they deploy symbolic elements for their own socioeco- 
nomic interests. In doing so, they reflexively reproduce aesthetic forms that look 
and feel rural for tourist consumption, thereby reifying rural difference for con- 
sumers seeking authentic rural experiences.’ Consequently, rural people's spatial 
practices reify urban-rural difference—a form of social differentiation key to 
state governance. 
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Geographer D. Asher Ghertner, drawing on Michel Foucault and Jacque 
Ranciére, theorizes aesthetics as a shared distribution of senses crucial to the 
operation of government. Ghertner illustrates how state-sponsored aesthetic 
symbols resonate within segments of Indian society that internalize and imbue 
them with meaning. He refers to the forms of governance emerging from the 
internalization of shared communal senses as “aesthetic governmentality.’!° 
I illustrated in earlier chapters how eco-developmental aesthetics are a crucial 
mode through which governmental power operates in China. Aesthetic rep- 
ertoires surrounding ecology, however, are not merely produced through the 
top-down state scientific planning gaze. Nor are aesthetic regimes simply inter- 
nalized by state subjects. Instead within China’s rural population (a heterog- 
enous social group), symbols of rurality and ecology are differentially imagined, 
given meaning, and deployed—at times in ways that reinforce state logics of 
governance but often in ways that counter eco-developmental logics. Through 
individual and collective counter-conduct, that is, actions that counter state 
efforts to govern social conduct, rural people aesthetically emplace signifiers of 
social difference in landscapes of rural dispossession. 

It is to difference within aesthetic imaginaries that I draw attention. Geogra- 
pher Brandi Summers illustrates how forms of difference are reproduced through 
seemingly banal practices of neighborhood aesthetics. Summers, drawing on 
bell hooks, theorizes aesthetics as a “way of inhabiting space, a particular loca- 
tion, a way of looking and becoming?" With this conceptual grounding, Sum- 
mers coins the term “Black aesthetic emplacement” to describe ways in which 
modes of representing Blackness are operationalized and accrue value within 
the built environment of Washington, DC.” Drawing on Summers's insistence 
that imaginations of authenticity are integral to landscape aesthetics and the 
uneven distribution of value, and Ghertner’s insight that shared aesthetic senses 
are essential to the operation of power, I argue that rural people’s differentiated 
spatial practices emplace aesthetic forms of difference in landscapes of rural 
dispossession. 

I propose differentiated aesthetic emplacement as spatial practices that 
aesthetically express social difference, and reproduce inequality and uneven 
power relations. In this chapter, I consider differentiated aesthetic emplace- 
ment through two kinds of aesthetic forms. The first is built environments 
and infrastructures such as houses and factories. The second is cultural goods 
and services, such as cuisine, music, art objects, and embodied performances. 
The spatial production of aesthetic forms reflects social differences, class 
conflicts, and contradictions. Aesthetic forms become animating forces of 
power relations through sensorial experiences of representations (e.g., por- 
traits, images), lived spaces (e.g., labor, houses, cuisine), and imagined spaces 
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(e.g., futurist projections, nostalgic memories). In my account, I emphasize 
how the production of space entails continuous aesthetic reproductions of dif- 
ference. Highlighting how aesthetic forms reflect social inequalities, however, 
is insufficient. Instead, I aim to illustrate how differentiated aesthetic emplace- 
ment reflects uneven power relations, differentiated aesthetic sensibilities, and 
uneven socioeconomic trajectories. 

Uneven social position figures centrally in how rural people access space in 
post-land acquisition villages. Bo and Wang’s class differences, for instance, 
inform how each imagine and reproduce rural-ecological aesthetics. Socialist- 
era class positions, as I demonstrate below, shape reform-era labor relations and 
unequal access to rural spaces in transition.’ Despite state efforts to urbanize 
the rural population, intrarural difference and multigenerational class legacies 
remain. These sedimented differences shape how rural people are able or unable 
to capitalize on so-called communal properties, such as rural land and infra- 
structure. Social inequalities permeate these spatial expressions. 

Inequality in China is intimately tied to the social production of urban and 
rural difference. Because hegemonic discourses associate urban modernity with 
the Han Chinese majority, there are myriad conflations of rurality with back- 
wardness and ethnic minorities. For instance, it is common, though inaccurate 
within popular discourse and academic scholarship, to associate ethnic minori- 
ties with poverty. Analogously, scholarship on urban-rural difference often 
revolves around the politics of hukou registration, a geographical control system 
that demarcates whether citizens have access to rural land use rights or urban 
social welfare benefits. While “urban” (nonagricultural) or “rural” (agricultural) 
hukou status has historically shaped socioeconomic differences, such as access to 
land, social services, and job opportunities, it doesn't fully account for the social 
production of difference between urban and rural people or socioeconomic dif- 
ferences within rural populations. In accounting for these dynamics, I consider 
relations between class, identity, place, and gender as always entangled with pro- 
cesses of social differentiation, which find material expression through aesthetic 
forms and practices." The ways rural people produce rural-ecological aesthetics 
are indelibly shaped by and reflect their uneven subject positionalities. Moreover, 
uneven subject positionalities are significant to the ways memory, longing, and 
representation are evoked and aesthetically emplaced. 


“This Land Is Mine Now” 


Bo Ximing enjoyed boasting about his family. As we sat in the tearoom of 
Green Fields, he poured tea and began to talk about generations of family 
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leadership with the booming confidence of one accustomed to public speaking. 
“My ancestors served as village representatives to the Qing state,” he exclaimed 
proudly. “During the late Qing, my great-great grandfather (gaozufu) was a 
scholar and gentry in our village in Dali. This position helped make us rela- 
tively well off” During the Sino-Japanese war that bled into World War II, Bo’s 
family moved from the nearby Bai ethnic minority capital of Dali to a village 
near Kunming, the provincial capital. Bo was the third generation of leaders in 
this village. Arriving in 1949, just after the formation of the People’s Republic of 
China, his family was still relatively new to this village. They brought with them 
substantial family holdings and built political connections within the newly 
empowered Communist Party. Bo’s father was part of the educated youth sent 
down to the countryside (xiaxiangzhiqing) during Maos campaigns and the 
anti-right struggle of 1957 (fanyoudouzheng). Despite familial ties to landed 
gentry in Dali, Bos parents were able to join the Chinese Communist Party 
early on. His mother fared well during the early socialist period, becoming a 
leading village cadre. She held leadership positions in the village production 
team for decades. 

Bo, stout with greying hair, came of age as an educated Maoist youth, the 
name associated with a 1970s national social movement of young people who 
returned to the village to remake the countryside (zhiqing huixiang). Near the 
end of the Maoist era, Bo obtained a leadership role in the village collective. 
Immediately on graduating from high school in 1976, he returned to his vil- 
lage and took a position as general secretary of the village production unit. 
His high school education gave him skills and the political capital to stand out 
among his fellow villagers. The pedigree of an educated Maoist youth quali- 
fied him for village leadership. This background, accompanied by the fact that 
his mother was a party official, secured him a leading position on the village 
production team. As general secretary, he oversaw the village production team 
finances and public welfare. At nineteen years of age, in addition to his role as 
general secretary, he became the village headman, a position he served in for 
seventeen years. 

By 1980, Bo became the local branch secretary of the communist youth league. 
In the mid- 1980s, when reform-era pro-rural policies came into effect, he became 
the production team leader (shengchan duizhang) spearheading a new township- 
village enterprise (TVE) partnered with a state-owned enterprise (SOE) to pro- 
duce agricultural products. Economic alliances between TVEs and SOEs became 
the backbone of rural industrialization from the 1980s to the mid-1990s.'* Bo 
held that position for nearly twenty years, up until 1999. The TVE produced 
agricultural goods for domestic consumption and export. Fish from Lake Dian 
were the only product that the factory produced throughout Bo’s tenure. Various 
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products including rice, garlic shoots, and cucumber became popular in the late 
1980s with the bulk of exports heading to Japan and South Korea. By the late 
1990s, flowers became more profitable. September 1999 marked the end of rice 
production in this village. Instead, they produced flowers for Dounan Market, 
the “largest floral market in Asia” with exports to Japan and the Netherlands. The 
village TVE entered the global flower trade with Bo at the helm. It maintained 
consistent profits over this time and established a cooperative relationship with a 
state-owned enterprise for exporting products. However, by the late 1990s their 
SOE partner was on the verge of bankruptcy. In addition, the TVE’s economic 
success brought political unrest in the village. 

Bo noticed that by late 1999, in the wake of the TVE economic boom and 
growing economic inequality in the village, villagers were growing jealous of the 
profits he earned as the production leader. His fellow villagers pressured him 
to step down. The TVE had earned more than US$1 million in 1998 from the 
international flower market and exporting dehydrated vegetables to Taiwan, 
Japan, and Korea. “It was as if everyone's eyes were clouded with jealousy [dajia 
yanjing youhongbing chulai]; he recalled. At first, Bo resisted calls to step down. 
He eventually ceded under pressure from other members of the village council. 
Bo insisted that his assets were less than what other villagers assumed. Instead 
of gaining financial capital through his position, he insisted that he had accu- 
mulated “intangible assets” (wuxing zichan) that were larger than the financial 
holdings of the township-village enterprise. Bo was referring to the political con- 
nections (guanxi) between business and party-state necessary for state-directed 
capitalist business operations within reform-era China.” Without Bo’s intangible 
assets, TVE production did not last long. 


They asked me to go, but I told them that they need me otherwise the 
company is going to be embarrassed. They didn't believe me . . . they 
even offered me 300,000 RMB to step down. But I said I don’t want your 
money. I am staying. I will even stay here and be a door guard. But they 
didn’t give me a chance. ... They dug a hole and buried me in it. Within 
three years our company, which had 9.8 million in assets when I left, 
was bankrupt. The state-run enterprise relationship also fell apart, as it 
went bankrupt. Those villagers were like little wild pigs. They did not 
understand how to do anything." 


At that time, Bo wanted to stay in the village, but under political pressure from 
villagers to leave he moved to Dali temporarily. In his absence, the TVE went 
bankrupt and fell into ruin. The TVE leveraged its shares in the form of 26 mu 
(4.3 acres) of land contiguous with TVE production facilities. The debts from the 
SOE partner were absolved by the national bank, but private shareholder debt 
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remained. The TVE mortgaged the land to the bank as collateral. As the collec- 
tive enterprise went bankrupt, the bank possessed the village land held as collat- 
eral. But the land was not enough to absolve the village collective enterprise of the 
debt that remained. The bank withheld the village land and TVE infrastructure, 
including factory buildings and equipment. Over the next few years, the land 
remained unused, and the infrastructure fell into disrepair. 

In 2004, Bo returned to the village. He leased the land and purchased the TVE 
infrastructure from the bank. He did so by leveraging his savings from decades 
of working as production team leader, village headman, and TVE director, in 
addition to a small bank loan. He signed a contract with the village collective 
that allowed the remainder of the debt owed to the TVE’s private shareholders 
to be passed on to him. This facilitated the return of land to the village collective 
that was held as collateral by the bank. The land was immediately leased to Bo. 
He thereby acquired the TVE infrastructure and land previously held in debt. 
The village council agreed to this arrangement, in part, because it alleviated the 
TVE's debts. Bo discussed this process as bringing the money from the TVE back 
to the village (gongsi de qian wo laihuan). Through these means, Bo returned to 
the village and gained control of the dilapidated factory infrastructure, as well as 
the land surrounding it. 


This land is mine now. I own it because I took on the debt. If the state 
decides to appropriate this piece of land, I can claim personal interest 
on the asset [lixi], calculate the capital that I invested, and be compen- 
sated according to the current market prices of land. When I get com- 
pensated, I will consult with everybody [in the village]. If I am kind, 
I will take a portion and give the collective a portion. If I am not feeling 
kind, I will first take more for myself and give a smaller portion to the 
collective.” 


As Bo recounted this to me, he was the only villager with licit access to rural 
land. All others had lost access to their agricultural land as it was zoned within an 
ecological protection area and transformed into a treatment wetland. Bo’s class 
positionality facilitated his continued access to land and infrastructure. The eco- 
nomic and political capital he acquired through his leadership positions in the 
TVE and village government facilitated his territorialization of rural land and 
postindustrial infrastructure. 

Despite this, Bo considered himself a relatively modest and benevolent vil- 
lage leader. He maintained that he did not earn much as a village headman even 
as he held the position through the 1990s. However, he is quick to critique the 
current village council, which he claimed, is leveraging their positions to amass 
wealth, multiple houses, and “wives? In highlighting what he characterized as 
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an immoral trend in rural government leadership, Bo portrayed himself as a 
champion of village interests. As he recalled his own efforts as a village leader, he 
became nostalgic for rural life he felt to be gone. He bemoaned the Chinese state 
for rapidly urbanizing rural China: 


[China] has ran toward two things. First, we ran into communism and 
now we are running into urbanization. Our development has become 
all about privatization, where individuals take on all the responsibilities 
for themselves. Now we are running into the era of urbanization and 
I am hanging on to its back leg. . . . “Urbanize the village” [nongcun 
chengshihua] “urbanize the peasantry” [nongmin shiminhua]—what is 
this urbanizing of the village? Its the beginning of the second war on 
steel! Why are our state representatives so corrupt? It is connected to 
the decline of the peasant. Under Mao, through efforts to build social- 
ism, and during the time of overturning class relations [fanshen], poli- 
cies reflected the party’s service to the people. This has all changed. Now 
they reflect money worship [baijinzhuyi].?! 


Bo was critical of what he considered to be new directions in state-led develop- 
ment and the shift from glorifying the peasantry to urbanizing the rural popu- 
lation. Embedded in his critique is nostalgia for how the village used to be and 
how he imagined it to be under his leadership. Critical of a nation “running 
into urbanization,” Bo imaged the rural past as inseparable from his own. In his 
memory, Bo exhibited benevolent leadership that he associated with the social- 
ist and early postsocialist government. His departure from village-level political 
leadership coincided with the moral deterioration of government. 

The irony of Bo’s critique was thick as we sat in the plush grounds of Green 
Fields. Bo established Green Fields in 2004. It since became his primary home. 
But he maintained his second home in Dali. His capacity to obtain the bankrupt 
TVE infrastructure and rural construction land where it stood was due to his 
class position and political contacts. His financial and “intangible” assets pro- 
pelled an upward socioeconomic trajectory experienced by few rural people. 
Even after taking on the remainder of the village debt, Bo claimed he no longer 
needed to worry about making money. Aside from the sign in front of his non- 
gjiale, Bo did not advertise. He hired a full-time staff to service customers. In the 
absence of customers, the staff cooked for Bo and his family. Bo claimed that he 
had enough wealth to be able to maintain Green Fields in his retirement from 
village affairs regardless of whether it ever became profitable. 

Legacies of class difference and political position are central to rural elite ter- 
ritorialization and repurposing of rural spaces in transition. These legacies, in 
the aesthetic register of bell hooks, condition the possibilities for spatial practices 
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and ways of inhabiting space. I continue to illustrate how histories of social dif- 
ference matter to people navigating rural spaces in transition by juxtaposing Bo 
with Wang, a multigenerational peasant without party affiliation. 


Fishing for Leisure Capital 


Wang Jiaqiang’s daily work is rhythmic. He wakes up well before sunrise and 
paddles out on a small boat to drop fishing nets. After returning for breakfast, 
he enters the treatment wetlands just outside his home to entice early morning 
tourists to come to his nongjiale. 

The first time we met in the summer of 2015, he had already returned from 
fishing. Tall with dark black hair and a strong build, he spoke with a metered 
cadence. Wang had the ability to make immediate connections with total 
strangers—key to attracting customers. After making the rounds through the 
wetlands, Wang boarded his six-foot, army-green pontoon raft and paddled 
out to check and reposition his nets. He returned for an early lunch. After eat- 
ing quickly, he returned to the ecological protection area to invite potential 
customers to his home. Wang approached tourists resting or walking along 
the artificial beach in the ecological site to tell them about his nongjiale. 
Lunchtime was crucial. The lunch hour usually had the largest number of 
tourists in the ecological protection zone. And many came intending to try 
local rural cuisine. 

During our meetings over the years, I occasionally accompanied him as he 
talked with tourists. He showed them photos of his house and talked about the 
“rural” and “ecological” dishes that they could enjoy there. If he met people on 
the side of the beach close to his house, he would point to the nongjiale sign 
on his roof. Despite the proximity, it was a daily struggle to get people to come 
inside. When I was with Wang, he would be sure to assert that foreigners, like 
me, really enjoyed his food. Wang hyperbolized that I was a customer who came 
every week. He took out his phone to display photos he took of my daughter 
Akira and I eating in his nongjiale—representational proof to potential custom- 
ers. Then he would scroll through pictures of us accompanying him on his fish- 
ing boat to check the nets. These were communicative tools in his repertoire of 
spatial practices to make a living without access to agricultural land. 

It was a challenge for Wang to attract customers because of the intense com- 
petition from other service providers. Just outside of what remained of Wang’s 
village was a line of store fronts and nongjiale restaurants. The land was now con- 
trolled by the proprietary owner of the ecological protection area (see chapter 3). 
The proprietary owner leased out commercial spaces in the protection area for 
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restaurants and kiosks. The spatial agglomeration of service providers attracted 
tourists to stores and restaurants conveniently located together. Like Wang, these 
nongjiale advertised “rural specialties, ecological foods and authentic expe- 
riences.” Wang employed multiple strategies to maintain a livelihood without 
access to land, including selling rural food and services through his home, sell- 
ing fish to tourists on-site and at the local market, offering boat rides, as well as 
“traditional” fishing excursions on Lake Dian. Wang walked the beach to peddle 
his leisure services daily. 

One stormy day, when the lake was too choppy for fishing and no tourists 
were in the wetlands, Wang drew a map that explained the challenge of attracting 
guests to his nongjiale. It displayed his house in the top left corner, below which 
was his neighbor’s home. Between his neighbor's house and an entrance to the 
ecological protection area was a pop-up food stall. The map showed intravillage 
competition for leisure capital as individuals used their homes and the spaces 
surrounding them to serve tourists. Pointing to the map, Wang explained that 
in between his nongjiale and the ecological protection area, his neighbor built a 
kiosk to sell rural foods, such as bean noodles (fensi). The stand had a large tent 
that provided shade. Importantly for Wang, the stall was in front of his neighbor's 
house, between the treatment wetlands and Wang’s house, such that one needed 
to walk directly through the food stall to arrive at his nongjiale. Many stopped 
there. Wang lamented that his neighbor’s stall and tables were blocking custom- 
ers who might otherwise patronize his nongjiale. The map highlighted competi- 
tion between villagers to attract tourists along the interstices of the village and 
ecological protection area. 

Akira and I joined tourists on several of Wang's fishing excursions. On one 
excursion, Wang hoisted his pontoon raft onto the port bow of a red six-meter 
metal boat, preparing to set out. The hull was shaped like a Rodney boat, high 
sided and flat bottomed. A green single-person raft lay against the port bow. Seats 
were fashioned from three wood planks running gunnel to gunnel. Akira sat next 
to another child in the middle. Standing and directing the boat with a long poll, 
Wang maneuvered from the shallows into deeper waters. Once in deeper waters, 
he started a handheld motor steering the broadside of the hull into crushing waves. 

Algae-bloom-green water droplets shot into the boat, splashing our faces. 
We careened toward buoys that indicated the position of fishing nets a hundred 
yards offshore from an artificial beach in the treatment wetlands. Wang turned 
the motor off. He dropped anchor and walked to the front of the boat instruct- 
ing the tourists to sit tight. Wang had already checked the nets at 7:00 a.m. This 
was the second time checking the nets that day and the tourists were eager to 
see how “traditional” fishing was done. After dropping anchor, he moved the 
dual pronged raft into the water. With waiters on, he dangled his feet over the 
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center board and rowed the small boat to the floating buoys. Tourists looked 
on from the boat and the sands of the nearby beach. Wang pulled the net out 
slowly inspecting it for fish. Nothing. He dropped it and paddled slowly to the 
next. Occasionally, he would hold a fish up and smile triumphantly back at the 
boat before placing it in a bucket. He was sure to adopt the pose long enough 
for tourists to snap photographs of him in action. In embodied performances of 
labor, like these, Wang inhabited space in a starkly different way than Bo. Moti- 
vated by economic need, Wang adopted rural performativity to create moments 
of “authentic” experience for tourist consumption. 

After inspecting the nets, he paddled back and repositioned the raft. With 
four fish in total, we motored toward shore. Docking back at the village, I lent a 
hand offloading the fishing vessel from the hull. On shore, tourists closed in on 
the landing, taking pictures of Wang and his boat. The tourists disembarked and 
paid Wang 20 RMB per person for the trip but declined to buy any of the fish. As 
soon as Wang brought the catch into his yard, another group of tourists walked 
through the narrow alleyway leading to Wang’s house asking for a boat ride. They 
had seen him from the shore. Wang asked Akira and I to meet him at the beach 
later and gathered life jackets for the next set of tourists. 


FIGURE 17. Peri-urban villager displays traditional fishing for tourists. Photo by 
author. 
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In the meantime, Akira and I went to visit other villagers. When we returned 
to the beach, Wang had already set up a small perimeter net to hold his newly 
caught fish. He placed some of the larger fish into the net and attached smaller 
fish to strings. A group of tourists formed around him. Wang posed for pictures, 
once again, as a triumphant fisher. Tourists watched the display and asked about 
the price of the fish. He sold three large fish to one patron and another, too small 
to fetch a good price, as a toy on a string. He gave another fish-on-a-rope to Akira 
and, to my chagrin, she walked the fish through the water like a dog on a leash. 
Tourists smiled at the spectacle and commented on how Wang was “such a clever 
peasant [nongmin].” As the fish began to sell, Wang told customers and those 
that looked on from a distance about his nongjiale. “I make food with rural tastes 
(nongjiade weidao), with special flavors that only come from a rural household. 
It’s not like what you will find in other restaurants. Many urban people really like 
the taste!” 

Two uniformed security guards with “special duty” (teqin) printed on their 
arm badges approached Wang slowly, clearing the crowd as they walked. “You 
again,’ one said, “you cart sell here. How many times do I have to tell you?” 
One of the security guards moved the crowd back, Akira and I included, while 
the other spoke to Wang at close-range. Later Wang told me that the guard 
threatened to fine him if he sold fish within the ecological protected area. Wang 
quickly picked up his nets and began rowing back toward his house. We walked 
back to ask him what happened. Wang explained that, initially, when tour- 
ists began to come in higher numbers, villagers lined the streets around the 
entrance selling fruit, noodles, fried fish, and other goods. Pop-up stalls were 
set up early in the morning and taken down at night. Some villagers reported 
making upward of 800 RMB in a single day. But in 2017, over the spring festival, 
this all changed. 

Armed guards were brought in to stop villagers from selling goods along the 
perimeters of the ecological protection area. Some altercations between villag- 
ers and armed guards became violent. As surveillance and securitization of the 
ecological protection area increased, illicit sales were curbed. Most villagers gave 
up on the prospect of informal service provisioning. Wang was one of the few 
who continued to venture into the ecological protection area in search of leisure 
capital. But Wang’s altercations with the guards were becoming more frequent. 
The presence of security guards made navigating the protected area challenging 
and economically risky. Wang had already faced numerous fines for violating 
conservation mandates. 

As Wang navigated this risk, he could see high-rise resettlement apartment 
complexes being built several kilometers away. He sensed that his time in the 
village was limited. “Two more years. I can only do this for two more years,” 
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Wang reflected, estimating when he would move into a resettlement complex. 
“After two years I will be unemployed. If I am lucky, I could be hired as a secu- 
rity guard. I only studied through third grade.” He lamented losing access to 
land and the impending loss of his nongjiale. “I rely on this territory [dipan]. 
I developed it myself, first as a farmer and now with rural characteristics.” Wang 
went through a protracted process to obtain health and safety permits needed 
to transform his home into a nongjiale. He did not have guanxi like Bo that 
could expedite the process. It took two years for him to obtain his business cer- 
tificate. After several other nongjiale opened in the ecological protection area, 
the township refused to renew his business license. Wang continued to operate 
without up-to-date permits. Without access to his farmland and with fishing 
increasingly regulated, operating a nongjiale became an essential component of 
Wang’s livelihood. 


If you have land, how much could you make in your life? Who knows? 
40,000 RMB is what we got for our land. If this land wasn't expropriated, 
I could grow vegetables and flowers. I could make this much within 
four years. And I could continue to grow in the future. . . . Just think 
about that other village where they killed six people [in an attempt to 
prevent land acquisition] and two of their own died.” Thirty villag- 
ers still have not come out [of prison]. They won't come out for their 
whole lives. Because the government wont discuss land acquisition, just 
criminality. . . . In the future if I go out and become a beggar just to eat, 
I guess they just don’t care. That would be better than being in prison. 
But everyone has this thought, to protect their home and save the land 
for future generations.” 


Even though he still had his house, living without access to land was a crucial 
blow for Wang. Not only did he have to compete with his neighbors and other 
nongjiale in the ecological protection area, but he also had to contend with secu- 
rity guards who watched out for illicit commerce. On top of these challenges, 
he knew that his time in the village was limited. Wang had already been fined 
multiple times for trying to sell fish and for soliciting customers in the ecologi- 
cal protection area. He did not have access to a tourist license to give boat rides. 
When he loses access to his home, he will lose his nongjiale and the material 
means of his livelihood. 

Jesse Ribot and Nancy Peluso define resource access as a bundle of powers 
that shape the ability to derive benefits from something.” Contrasting Wang's 
bundle of powers with Bo’s, exhibited in the preceding section, illustrates how 
class continuities, which carry over for generations, continue to shape differential 
access to land and resources. The spatialization of class difference is evident in 
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the ways each person is able or unable to access rural space. Rural elites like Bo, 
for instance, acquired and repurposed TVE land and infrastructure, so-called 
communal properties. On the other side of the spectrum, multigenerational 
peasants such as Wang, struggle to navigate ecological protection area regula- 
tions to make ends meet. Juxtaposing how differently positioned rural people 
navigate rural spaces in transition illustrates the role of class in shaping access to 
land and resources and the spatialization of social differences. 


Curating Rural Nostalgia 


Bo drew on his own imaginaries of rural heritage to transform TVE infrastruc- 
ture into a nongjiale and rural museum. For more than a decade Bo has collected 
rural artifacts and tools at antique markets. He undertook a long-term project of 
turning the TVE factory infrastructure into a rural museum featuring historical 
relics of agriculture and fishing. Bo envisioned the rural museum as an adjunct 
to his nongjiale restaurant. He emphasized that curating a museum with rural 
artifacts was a way to represent primitive ecology (yuanshi shengtai) and provide 
an experiential glimpse of the rural past. 

Rural-ecological displays are a significant cultural industry nationwide.” 
Anthropologist Yu Luo illustrates how notions of primitive ecology circulate in 
relation to rural identity, indigeneity, and natural foods, essentially operating as 
a branding mechanism.” Luo argues that Chinese elites and government offi- 
cials mobilize discourses of primitive ecology to promote local distinctiveness 
and identity, as well as authentic experiences in tourism and the arts. Addition- 
ally, Luo describes how there has been increasing popularity among urbanites 
for primitive ecological experiences since the early 2000s, evinced by national 
singing contests, public cultural performances, and national eco-tourism plans 
that draw explicitly on the language and aesthetics of primitive ecology. Along- 
side these popular cultural displays and national eco-tourism plan, early 2000s 
national-level state campaigns to forge a “new socialist countryside” and promote 
rural tourism in China (zhongguo xiangcun you) propelled rural nostalgia into 
the popular zeitgeist.” Within this context, rural people, such as Bo and Wang, 
strive to produce rural-ecological aesthetics for their own ends. They are both 
acutely aware of the widespread nostalgia for rural China and undertake prac- 
tices, in competition with one another, to attract capital from leisure activities. 
But they are differentially positioned to produce rural-ecological aesthetic forms. 
Bo, for instance, undertook the project of remaking a derelict TVE infrastructure 
into a rural museum. When the project is complete, Bo hopes to have one of the 
premier regional museums dedicated to rural culture. 
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Whenever Bo found new rural artifacts at antique markets, he invited me to 
walk through the museum-in-progress to view the new additions. I came in the 
spring of 2017 to see some of his new findings. Before the tour, we had tea in the 
tearoom where a classic portrait of Mao Zedong graced the eastern wall. Hang- 
ing scrolls with a rhyming couplet on either side of Mao’s portrait read: “The 
liberation came through the Communist Party; in your happiness don't forget 
Mao Zedong” (fanshen doukao gongchandang, xingfu buwang Mao Zedong). Bo 
hosted guests, drank tea, and practiced calligraphy under Mao's enduring gaze. 
Years earlier, I recalled, Bo took a phone call from the person who donated Mao’s 
portrait to him. She was moving out of the village and no longer had space for 
the large portrait in her new apartment in the city. Bo happily took it in. But after 
moving, she called to ask for the portrait to be returned. It was a family heirloom 
and worth a lot of money, she claimed. Bo was furious. He refused. She called 
back an hour later and threatened to send someone for the painting who would 
take it by force if Bo refused to return it. He exploded. Cursing in a fury and 
holding the phone away from his face, he screamed into the receiver. “T will beat 
up anyone who comes to take this painting?” He walked from the tearoom into 
the courtyard, his voice growing even more strident as he repeated the threat and 
slammed down the cell phone. Livid, he slurped two cups of tea, looked over at 
me and exclaimed, “Mao is a god [shen], once a god is hung on the wall it cannot 
be taken down.” 

Curating space entails both senses of aesthetics highlighted in his chapter— 
ways of inhabiting space and shared senses. To curate space, one must control 
space. For Bo, the capacity to inhabit space is inseparable from his differentiated 
access—the bundles of powers through which he took control of rural space in 
transition. The spatial practices through which Bo represented the rural illustrate 
how shared aesthetic senses are mediated by class positionality. Bo’s spatial prac- 
tices drew on aesthetic objects he associated with the rural and his own memories 
of a rural past. 

In remaking the built environment of a TVE into a rural museum, Bo repro- 
duced rural aesthetic forms in ways shaped by his class position. Bo came of age 
and into political power in village-level government in the transitional period 
between Mao and Deng. His class position, wealth, and memories of village 
life are the product of two socioeconomic eras melded through transitional 
reforms. Under Mao, Bo’s family obtained political positions as communist 
cadre members, affording him the chance to receive a high school education 
and take on leadership roles in the communist youth league. His education 
gave him the skills to manage investments and the political capital to serve as 
village party secretary. The position also afforded him managerial expertise. 
As a former production team leader, he transitioned seamlessly into the role of 
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TVE manager. His political connections and assets allowed him to remake this 
TVE factory space into a hall of rural representations based on his imaginary 
of a rural past. 

Unlike Wang who did not have guanxi, Bos political connections served him 
well. He was able to quickly obtain health, sanitation, and business certifications 
needed to open his nongjiale. But in recent years with the opening of compet- 
ing nongjiale within the ecological site he, like Wang, is struggling to renew his 
business licenses. Bo was concerned that the proprietary owner of the ecological 
protection area was blocking the renewal of his certificate. Bo wondered if he 
found a limit of his political power. He felt angry toward what he perceived to be 
municipal government officials’ utilization of state environmental policy to profit 
from rural land: 


If the state calls on me to stop, I will stop. We should respect state policy. 
But they [the municipal government] have the power to say stop run- 
ning your business! “Just stop your business.” ... And they won't allow 
you to continue to make money. . . . Ecological projects like this are all 
about money, they claim to be serving the people. But you can see for 
yourself, they have already taken people’s land and forced people into 
temporary labor positions. When people leave the land, they no longer 
have energy [qi]. People no longer have spirit. People’s thoughts begin 
to change. People are filled with sorrow. And they are susceptible to 
sicknesses of the heart.” 


The rural nostalgia Bo referred to underlies his spatial practices of remaking the 
TVE factory into a rural museum. Bos historical relation to land and rural pro- 
duction is key to shaping the bundle of power necessary for him to accumulate 
rural artifacts. It also shapes how he imagines the project of curation. As Bo artic- 
ulated, psychological pain often accompanies the loss of land, which he referred 
to as a “sickness of the heart.” Bo saw the project of building a rural museum as 
one way to curate rural nostalgia and reconnect to the land. 

Nostalgia and class are inseparable. In Northern Europe, the term nostalgia 
emerged as a medical malady often associated with the pain of losing homeland 
or being away from one’s country for long periods of time. Nostalgia was the 
result of class-oriented geographical displacement coined in relation to lower- 
class Swiss mercenaries fighting battles far from home.” It was characterized as a 
yearning for the past. Symptomatically, nostalgia crossed the physical and emo- 
tive. It was felt as pain, heartache, or even happiness. In Chinese, however, the 
word for nostalgia—xiangchou—consists of two characters. The first character 
xiang means the village or countryside. Chou is translatable as “to worry about; 
“to miss,’ or “to be filled with sorrow.’ Nostalgia, in Chinese, is linguistically 
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oriented toward a longing for rural life and an anxiety about missing or losing 
access to the countryside. To experience nostalgia, in this context, is to miss the 
village. In other words, nostalgia encompasses the feelings associated with the 
absence of, or geographical displacement from, the countryside. For Bo and for 
Wang, missing rural life, worrying about the village, and differentially navigating 
displacement from rural land infused their daily lives. For them, creating non- 
gjiale was deeply emotional. The process entailed entanglements with anxieties 
about the future, memories of disappearing lifeways, and struggles over space. 
In this, their nostalgia is simultaneously past- and future-oriented. 

Literary theorist Svetlana Boym categorizes “restorative nostalgia, as a 
postreform longing to fill or restore a sense of a lost time.” Bo aimed to restore 
the rural through spatial practices that simulate idealized aesthetic forms that he 
associated with a lost rural past. Bo’s restorative nostalgic space-making practices 
drew on memories and nostalgic longing for particular versions of the rural. His 
spatial practices reified rural difference in relation to ecology. As noted above, 
the museumification of rural and ecological forms has become widespread across 
contemporary China, driving many cultural industries to represent the rural in 
relation to primitive ecology. 

Bo was excited to show me what he called his latest primitive ecological 
findings. Leaving our teacups for Mao to look after, we walked toward the 
future rural museum. From the front gates, the factory infrastructure was hid- 
den from view behind a row of palms. Inside the factory was a wide-open space 
with three-story-high ceilings and brick walls filled with an array of artifacts. 
Concrete floors had several gaping holes from equipment removal. Beams of 
light streamed through broken windows into the dusty factory air. The main 
factory floor, previously used for fish processing, was filled with accoutrements 
of agrarian production. We walked through rows of hoes, brooms, shovels, 
plows, doors, finely carved latticed window frames, sickles, and boats. A thin 
layer of dust coated the floor. Wooden boats lined the northern end of the 
cavernous brick room. Bo claimed that he has one of the largest collections of 
wooden boats once ubiquitous across Lake Dian. Long wooden vessels sup- 
ported awnings that ran down the middle of the frame. On some boats the 
awning covered most of the vessel. On others they covered only the stern offer- 
ing shelter from the elements for humans and animals. These boats were once 
homes. Boat dwellers kept chickens on board. The well-off kept pigs. Families 
and their animals slept on board anchored close to shore. Others anchored at 
docks managed by landlords. For centuries, whole clans lived on boats coupling 
fishing with agrarian labor.*! 

Several of these long boats rested perpendicular to the rectangular fac- 
tory walls, framing the artifacts inside and around them (figure 18). A latticed 
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windowpane with ornately carved swallows rested on a bed of branches. Woven 
containers for straining rice and drying fish were covered in dust. A plow 
designed to be carried by an ox rested in the center of the factory hall. Tan woven 
fishing baskets with holes on the top for reaching in a hand lined one wall. White 
carved millstones lined the opposite wall, testament to village rice processing. Bo 
said that he moved one of the millstones from the village temple to his property 
to keep it from being stolen. The temple laid abandoned and boarded up in the 
middle of the village square. During the Maoist period, after the campaign to be 
rid of old traditions (posijiu), the temple was turned into a public meeting area 
and rice processing center. Villagers brought grain there to be weighed, milled, 
and either immediately distributed or held for collective consumption. “When 
I was secretary, most of the temples were being demolished. As secretary I pro- 
tected the temple.’ Bo gathered the millstone and the baskets for drying fish 
from the temple remains. He stored them in the factory as he continued to collect 
rural artifacts. 

I followed Bo into a room adjacent to the main factory hall. Previously, it was 
the refrigeration room for fish. Waist-high wooden tables formed rows of art 
objects. The walls supported three lines of shelves with more art objects. Wooden 


FIGURE 18. A boat within a former TVE factory that is being turned into a rural 
museum. Photo by author. 
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statues, rocks of various shapes and sizes, anthropomorphic driftwood, unique 
stones, and wood carved into ornate landscapes, and other natural objects filled 
the room. In addition to finding artifacts of rural life, Bo collected and displayed 
what he described as “ecological art” (shentai yishu). As we talked about his eco- 
logical art collection, Bo exclaimed that the collections in these two halls show 
“rural people are closer to primitive ecology” (yuanshi shengtai). Through curat- 
ing rural artifacts side by side with ecological art objects, Bo felt that he was 
preserving rural-ecological culture. 

Alongside these art objects, the factory halls and nongjiale walls were deco- 
rated with images of Yunnan Province’s ethnic minorities. Bo is Baizu, an ethnic 
minority common to the Dali region. He suggested that many of his customers 
associate rural experiences with ethnic minorities. To cater to them, he decorated 
the dining area and tea room with prominent displays of art featuring ethnic 
minority women with long hair, bare stomachs, and sizable silhouetted breasts 
carrying water containers. The images Bo displayed resemble what Dru Gladney 
described as the Yunnan School of painting, a style developed primarily by Han 
Chinese artists in the 1980s and 1990s that features brightly colored landscapes 
with eroticized depictions of ethnic minorities. Among the most common signi- 
fiers of difference associated with economic prosperity in China are tropes of 
the modern, civilized, urban Han male. Bo and others signify rural-ecological 
experiences through inverse representations of the traditional, primitive, rural, 
ethnic, and feminine. Gladney makes the point that the Yunnan School's artistic 
representation of ethnic minorities as feminized exoticized primitives is central 
to the homogenization of Han identity as civilized, modern, urban, and relatively 
conservative.” 

Bo explained that he chose these images because his customers came to 
experience the countryside. And in Yunnan, he continued, rural life is synony- 
mous with primitive ecology and ethnic minorities who live in the most natu- 
ral areas across the province. In the collection and display of rural artifacts and 
ethnic minority arts, Bo created a space that invites associations between ecol- 
ogy and rural natures, primitivity and femininity, ethnicity and traditional life- 
ways. Anthropologist Louisa Schein details what she calls “internal orientalism” 
as practices that contribute to portraying minority cultures as different from 
their domineering counterparts. Schein illustrates how internal orientalism is 
expressed via essentialized and often gendered forms. Bo’s spatial compositions, 
in his nongjiale and future rural museum, invite the viewer to see feminine, rural, 
ethnic, and ecological tropes as integral aspects of an internal other—an essen- 
tialized figure marked by their difference. 

These associations of difference exhibit similarities to internal othering 
practices in the West. For instance, bell hooks details how dark feminized bodies 
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are commodified to cater to a white male gaze.” In China, dark ethnic bodies and 
primitive natures have become the counterpoint of a Han male gaze. To cater to 
this gaze, rural people actively create aesthetic forms that portray rural alterity 
and ecological primitivity. Bo’s utilization of aesthetic symbols fosters an associa- 
tion between eroticized ethnic minorities, rural people, and primitive ecology. 
Through the display of preindustrial agricultural tools alongside ethnic minority 
art and natural art objects, rural natures are aesthetically inscribed as the antith- 
esis of the modern Han urbanite. In aesthetic expressions of social difference 
such as these, the rural-ecological sublime reinforces codes of difference embed- 
ded within the eco-developmental sublime. For Bo, producing rural-ecological 
aesthetics also functions as a form of counter-conduct. His spatial practices are 
integral to processes through which he refuses state-led urbanization and strives 
to maintain connections to his rural past. 

In curating rural space, Bo was only marginally interested in attracting cus- 
tomers to his nongjiale. Profiting from the enterprise was of little consequence 
to him. Instead, he claimed to be curating rural space to preserve his nostalgic 
memories of rural life, relive them in his daily life, and to share his memo- 
ries with others. As we walked toward the exit of the future museum space, he 
reflected on how he tried to imbibe the themes of the museum within his own 
life. He tried to keep his pace of life slow and even, like he remembers the rural 
past. He strived to maintain an intimate relation to “primitive ecology,’ which 
he considered an animating force of nature. He reflected on the importance of 
sensing this animating force around him and how curating rural space allows 
him to appreciate the “traditions of his ancestors.” Bo’s nostalgic imaginary of 
the rural past not only informed his curation of rural space, but also his sense 
of self. His capacity to create this idealized space is inseparable from his own 
political-economic legacy. He came of age and into power late in Mao’s reign. 
Reform-era rural privatization allowed him to profit from that power and con- 
trol postindustrial rural space. 

In contrast with Bo’s attempts to crystalize a timeless rural past in a museum 
built on the dregs of rural reform, Wang was nostalgic for a much more recent 
rural past, one that he associated with the 1980s. 


Remembering the 1980s 


His face stern with purpose, Wang walked into the dining area on the second 
floor of his nongjiale and stood in the middle of the room. He turned on the 
stereo and took several steps to center himself on the floor. A heavy beat per- 
meated the air followed by the unmistakable sound of 1980s pop-synth. As his 
body warmed up to the sound, Wang started gyrating and pulsing like a squid 
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through water. He danced with an utterly serious countenance. His arms rose 
up and down. Then side to side. Legs followed the rhythms. A standing-in-place 
jog. Hand over hand to the rhythmic beat he slowly moved himself forward along 
an imaginary rope toward where I sat. Moonwalking backward he stepped back 
to the middle of the room and began rotating his shoulders backward in small 
circles rhythmically pulsing like a boxy David Bowie. I could tell he was really 
enjoying himself dancing alone in the serving area of his nongjiale. “This is how 
we used to dance on the beach before it became an ecological protection area; 
he huffed between motions. “This dance is called ‘freestyle’ It isn't like dances 
these days, which are pretty rigid,” he said. “It’s how we all danced back then in 
the 1980s when times were freer.” After several minutes of elated display, he took 
a break and sat down. 

Dancing set Wang into a nostalgic mood for the 1980s. But we had been work- 
ing toward that temporality for the last eight hours. His dance of remembrance 
came after a long day in which he accompanied me to conduct oral histories 
with village elders. As his breath slowed down, he got up and went back to his 
bedroom returning with an old photo album. He opened the pages, and we began 
looking at photos. Wang began to reminisce about how village life used to be. He 
showed me photos of his marriage and his wife’s family. Both were multigenera- 
tional peasant farmers and fishers. 

As Wang talked, he recounted what village elders had said earlier that day. In 
the early 1900s, Wang’s ancestors lived on boats—the kind that Bo displayed in his 
rural museum project. A small handful of those boat dwellers rented slips from a 
landlord with the surname Jin. They parked their boats on the Jin-family docks. 
And they paid docking fees in the form of labor on Jin-family rice fields. Rent was 
charged per household in relation to the number of people living on the fishing 
boats. Boat dwellers also exchanged fish caught in Lake Dian for rice that they har- 
vested from the Jin estate. During the late 1800s and early 1900s some boat dwell- 
ers began moving to land. These families, to which Wang traced his history, were 
eventually granted access to land for building small houses in exchange for labor 
on rice fields and monthly payments in fish. Elders recalled that five households 
began sleeping on the site of the current village in tents made with bamboo beams 
and old sails. After several years these families erected sturdier thatched homes 
(caofang) made from woven reeds. And, after another decade, they built mud brick 
homes (tufang). When “liberation” came during the early Maoist period, land was 
wrested from landlords and collectivized into newly formed village production 
teams.” With new access to land, households that remained living in boats moved 
onto land and a village formed. 

Wang remembered starting to work when he was six years old. In the 1970s 
he helped his family obtain ration cards that could be exchanged for food. He 
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worked from early morning to late night carrying lanterns to light the darkness. 
Wang labored from childhood to make his home. When we met, Wang lived in 
a concrete two-and-a-half story structure, built in the 1980s. With the end of the 
Maoist period and beginning of Deng’s reforms, many were able to earn, save, 
and spend. For multigenerational peasants like Wang, it was not only for the first 
time in their lives, but also the first time in generations. New concrete and brick 
homes cropped up throughout the village. Other houses renovated dirt floors 
and mud brick walls into concrete floors and lime brick. Going from making 
one’s home to buying the materials to renovate a home marked a socioeconomic 
leap. Of course, not all villagers jumped together or as far. Class remained. Some 
mud brick homes still remain. 

During the 1980s, Wang’s family worked the agricultural plots assigned to 
them as part of the household responsibility system. They saved enough for 
a new concrete house with a large kitchen. Wang had planned to expand the 
house with an additional floor when his son married but, since municipal con- 
servation zoning, that future became a memory. Conservation moratoriums 
halted Wang and other villagers from adding additional floor space. Wang's 
family relied on land-based production for generations. His son was the first to 
enter wage labor relations outside of farming and fishing. He became a security 
guard at an apartment complex near the village. Wang realized that, with mora- 
toriums on building extra floors and displacement from his home imminent, 
welcoming his son’s family to live with him and passing on his home to them 
will not come to fruition. 

It was, in part, this recognition that brought Wang into deep reflective nostal- 
gia for rural life in the 1980s. “Reflective nostalgia,” as Boym describes, thrives 
on longing itself. It entails a longing for a past, or imagined future, that may not 
have come to fruition but remains an integral and productive aspect of one’s 
memory.” It is a form of individual cultural memory with simultaneous elements 
of mourning and melancholy. Here it is crucial to point, once again, to how forms 
of difference matter in producing a rural-ecological sublime. Wang’s dance— 
a way of inhabiting space—revealed fissures in shared distributions of senses. 
What the rural meant to Wang, differed substantially from Bo. As did how Wang 
remembered the rural, how that memory found expression, and became associ- 
ated with time. 

When is the rural? Wang oscillated between nostalgia for his rural past and 
an imagined rural future. In playing his 1980s music and dancing the way that 
he remembered in his youth, he was nostalgically reflecting on a time of great 
hope and possibility he felt to be gone. The beach was severed from the village 
and securitized as part of an ecological protection area. Yet, he remembered it as 
a gathering place where village children would swim naked from the docks and 
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adults would spend what little leisure time they had after farming. He played his 
favorite songs and reenacted how he used to dance on that beach with his friends. 
Through his dance, he remembered the 1980s as a golden age, a period where 
profits from newly redistributed rural land held promise of upward socioeco- 
nomic mobility and material improvement. Rural China in the 1980s was a place 
of hope and possibility for Wang. It was a time when Wang imagined possibilities 
for the future to be embodied in rural land and industry. 

In visiting Wang’s nongjiale, customers tapped into their own nostalgic 
impulses for rural experience. As we sat at one of the dining tables on the sec- 
ond floor looking through photos, a group of tourists walked in for lunch. They 
were repeat customers, the presence and patronage of which were key to Wang's 
livelihood. As they entered, Wang performed a cultural code switch. He stood up 
quickly, changing the music from 1980s pop-synth to Sounds of the Southwest— 
ethnic minority music. Ethnic minority music, he later insisted, sounds more 
rural and customers like it. 

Wang’s actions significantly refute Bourdieu’s notion of the “em-peasanted” 
body. Bourdieu argues that peasants’ techniques of the body involuntarily betray 
their class positionality. But unlike Bourdieu’s French peasantry, Wang not only 
dances, he also DJs. Wang’s dance and curation of sound illustrate his capacity 
to perform multiple modes of embodiment, including what could be considered 
urban dance styles. He is certainly more familiar with what he called “freestyle” 
dance than rural or ethnic minority styles, which as anthropologist Jenny Chio 
illustrates, are often learned for the purpose of display to tourists. Chio notes how 
rural tourist experiences are crafted through performative stages.’ She refers to 
the “front stage” of tourism as the performative actions that tourists are meant to 
see. But this front stage is always produced through complex negotiations in back- 
stage places where people learn how to act authentic. My observations of Wang’s 
performance of front stages for tourists were revealing. Contrary to Bourdieu’s 
conceptualization of the peasantry, Wang is not confined or betrayed by his bodily 
disposition. Instead, he actively shifts aesthetic modes of embodiment to express 
tropes of rural nature when it serves him. At different times, Wang performed 
various forms of embodied labor and corporeal representations of the rural for 
the tourist gaze.” He posed as the fisher with his net and boat, the clever peasant 
making a sale, and in this instance, the proprietor of a rural restaurant. 


Consuming Rural, Eating Ecological 


As Wang code switched to perform rurality, he proceeded to take an order for 
food. Wang made suggestions to the newly arrived customers, claiming the dishes 
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served in his nongjiale were “more ecological” (bijiao shengtai) than foods served 
in the city. “Ecological,” in this sense connotes a range of taste qualities and char- 
acteristics including freshness, organic cultivation, and being locally produced. 
In the wake of recent food-related public health scares, from contaminated baby 
formula to toxic levels of additives found in processed foods, there is growing 
social awareness of food safety in China. It is now common to seek out ecological 
and locally produce foods. Rural food is often considered more ecological than 
urban fare. Wang was aware of this association and actively drew on this shared 
sense in describing his nongjiale’s cuisine as ecological food. 

Customers, like the group that just arrived, assumed that Wang grew the pro- 
duce himself. But without access to agricultural land, the only items that Wang 
produced were fish caught from Lake Dian and wild rice (jiaobai) that he culti- 
vated by funneling rainwater into shallow paddies. The paddies blended in with 
the artificial wetlands landscape. Security guards failed to notice the crop grow- 
ing in the interstitial spaces within the ecological protection area. Though, as if 
to assuage his customer, he quickly drew attention to the atmosphere of his house 
and ensured them that the cooking style was very rural and ecological. Wang sug- 
gested to his customers that growing wild rice is ecologically beneficial because 
freshwater shrimp come to feed on small organisms that live in the stalks. Culti- 
vation creates a favorable environment for Wang to net shrimp and offer them as 
ecological dishes on his menu. This group of customers developed a relationship 
with him and trusted that his food was ecological, which they described as “not 
full of processed chemicals like food in the city.” The fact that Lake Dian, where 
the fish were caught, is one of the most polluted lakes in China did not alter the 
conviction that these fish dishes were ecological and eating them was a rural- 
ecological experience. Wang affirmed this to each of his customers. 

This monthly dining group began as a few friends who ate at Wang’s nongjiale 
after he introduced himself in the ecological protection area. They decided to 
come back again the following month. Their numbers grew after they told their 
friends about the authentic nongjiale on the banks of Lake Dian. They eventually 
decided to come to Wang's nongjiale every month. On this occasion, they were 
ten. They invited me to join their table lined with dishes. Conversation oscillated 
between the beauty of Lake Dian and the authentic rural-ecological food. One 
patron talked about how this place reminded her of her grandma's village, which 
she frequented as a child. Pointing to the fish she said, “This one is just like how 
my grandma used to make it back in our village.” Restorative nostalgia for a rural 
past informed customer experiences of nongjiale. Embodied spatial practices of 
consuming food and place in tandem linked the rural and ecological in the pal- 
ettes and memories of patrons. Wang’s culinary representations of these signifiers 
were central to maintaining his precarious livelihood. 
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After the lunch crowd left, he brought out family pictures again, as well as 
those he took as part of my photovoice research. He held up an image of the 
artificial beach that was once accessible to villagers, an image of the treatment 
wetland that used to be agricultural land, and several images of homes in the vil- 
lage. He laid the photos on the table and said: 


They have done a fine job of ecological construction here. . . . The ecol- 
ogy has been built beautifully. But our ability to continue to exist has 
been greatly affected. First our houses are going to be demolished. They 
labelled our village a slum area. Secondly, they have taken over our 
land and built a beautiful ecological landscape. Many common people 
[laobaixing] have had their ways of life [shenghuo fangshi] seized by 
their ecology. We have experienced a huge loss. The ecology of course 
is good. But do you know what is behind this positive ecology? It has 
already stripped us of our ability to subsist. Our loss is huge, and it’s a 
question if we will be able to subsist in the future.” 


Wang remembered what it used to be like when he wasn't being fined for sell- 
ing fish. When he could play music and freestyle dance on the beach. The village 
felt like it was his own. He felt like he belonged. He remembered when his house 
was just a home and not a commodified space for rural experience. Yet despite 
his nostalgic impulse for the 1980s, Wang recognized the cultural importance of 
older, seemingly timeless forms of rural life that he represented in his nongijiale. 
Re-creating senses of rural pasts, through rural food and fishing expeditions, was 
key to attracting tourists. 

Social difference and class position shaped how Wang remembered the past 
and remade his livelihood. How Wang and Bo remade the rural was not merely 
meaningful to their customers. It was also meaningful to themselves. Bo’s and 
Wang’s nongjiale served as regenerative specters that memorialized rural imag- 
inaries, albeit different ones. Wang continued to fish and farm in the margins 
of the ecological protection area. Bo continued to curate a rural museum from 
the dregs of a TVE factory. Each strived to keep alive the memories of once 
daily agrarian realities by generating simulacrum of rural life within represen- 
tational spaces of rural consumption. Each did so by tapping into their class- 
mediated nostalgic memories of rural pasts in aesthetic forms: the labor of 
tilling, sewing, and harvesting inscribed for some in bodily memory, and 
others in forms of sensorial representation—literary, televisual, infrastructural, 
and gastronomical. 

Drawing on Gastón Gordillo’s insight that affect and memory are embodied 
in the material remaking of ruins,“ I consider Bo and Wang’ spatial practices as 
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relational navigations of memory and class position. They re-created rural pasts 
in ways shaped by their histories of social difference. In catering to bourgeon- 
ing urban tastes for rural experience, Wang and Bo performed difference and 
accrued value unevenly. The spatial practices through which they do so are indel- 
ibly shaped by differing class positions, memories and longing, and the bundles 
of powers their divergent positionalities afford. 
+ 

Wang and Bo’s agricultural land was transformed into treatment wetlands within 
a year of being zoned for ecological protection. The land within and surrounding 
the protected area witnessed a surge in commodified spaces. Large parking lots 
hosted hundreds of cars a day. 15 RMB to park for three hours. On weekends the 
parking lot filled by noon. A pick-it-yourself vegetable garden abutted the main 
parking lot. A team of gardeners tended vegetables for tourists to pick. Tourists 
paid by weight for the experience. They either took them home or ate them at a 
nongjiale partnered with the garden. 

A plastic roof, etched in the shape of a giant whitebait, covered an open-air 
market lined with kiosks adjacent to the parking lot. Kiosks rented for 500 
RMB per month. Most sellers were villagers from the region, as well as eco- 
logical migrants who already moved into nearby high-rise resettlement com- 
plexes. Many rural food stalls were run collectively by extended family. Near 
the main parking lot was a row of nongjiale. One was named “ecological hot 
pot” (shengtai huoguo). The restaurant leasers were originally from this village 
but had moved to a high-rise resettlement complex. They utilized the capital 
from their land sale to lease the restaurant for one-year. They could renew for 
a second. But, surrounded by options for rural foods, they were struggling to 
attract customers. 

Much like opportunistic municipal bureaucrats and proprietary owners (see 
chapter 3), villagers operated under market conditions to profit from ecologi- 
cal protection land with whatever means they have. Entrepreneurs aesthetically 
emplaced rural-ecological motifs into the built environment. They performed 
rurality for photos. They curated the rural. They served rural cuisine. In under- 
taking these spatial practices, villagers became active agents of differentiated aes- 
thetic emplacement in the landscapes of their own displacement. 

Accounting for how social differences matter within the production of rural- 
ecological aesthetics deepens and extends theories of aesthetic governance. My the- 
orization of difference-within circumvents a tendency to imagine aesthetic power 
affecting a given social group uniformly. Rural people in China are not homog- 
enous. Neither are the aesthetic forms they produce, nor the effects of aesthetic 
emplacement. They draw on and reproduce a rural-ecological sublime differently 
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based on legacies of social differentiation, which continue to shape access to land 
and resources in the present. Social inequalities shape how villagers navigate com- 
modified rural spaces and transitional livelihood practices. 

For both Bo and Wang, the rural lives they remember have changed dramati- 
cally. Each navigated rural remains in competition with others vying to capitalize 
on the production of rural difference. Wang surreptitiously entered the ecologi- 
cal protection site to lure guests to his nongjiale and traditional boating excur- 
sions. Wang’s reflective nostalgia shaped the aesthetic contours of his nongjiale, 
his fishing practices, and his longing to return to a freer rural past. Bos elite 
class positionality set him on a starkly different socioeconomic trajectory, one 
that allowed him to purchase TVE infrastructure and rural land. His project to 
turn a bankrupt TVE into a nongjiale and rural museum embodied his restor- 
ative nostalgic impulse for a timeless rural past. These differentiated aesthetic 
emplacements reinforce social difference between urban and rural people while 
obfuscating processes of rural displacement in plain sight. In ways such as these, 
Bo and Wang’s active production of a rural-ecological sublime reifies forms 
of rural difference, which also find expression within the eco-developmental 
sublime. In other ways, however, their spatial practices counter state logics of 
socio-natural optimization and techniques aimed at urbanizing rural people. The 
contrapuntal tensions between these aesthetic expressions are particularly thick 
in Wang’ efforts to perform rurality while circumventing ecological protection 
area mandates and Bo’s attempts to resist urbanization by territorializing rural 
space and transforming it into a rural museum. These tensions are visible not 
only through rural people's spatial practices, but in others’ attempts to represent 
the rural within ecological protection areas. 

When Bo finishes his museum, he will be competing with a rural museum 
in the ecological protection area leased to a proprietary owner. The three-story 
glass museum housed bronze statues of peasants working the land with hoes, 
oxen, plows, and sickles. Lifeless casts were surrounded by living agricultural 
produce. The museum memorializes agrarian labor and production, which ani- 
mated this locale for generations. Silent effigies to agrarian labor stood frozen 
on highly fertile soil, much of which has been dredged and filled in as wetlands. 
The rest of the ecological protection land supported seasonally changing flower 
installations. Flowers, grown in this area since the early 2000s, remain one of 
the main attractions in the ecological protection site. But their organization now 
reflects logics of optimization. Seasonally curated for visual and experiential con- 
sumption of nature, the “sea of flowers” (huahai) exhibit displayed neatly aligned 
violets, chrysanthemums, and roses in intricate color-coordinated spectral pat- 
terns. The trees lining the walkways harbored chemical pollutants from the water 
in their trunks. Such optics of socio-natural optimization permeated the site’s 
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WeChat handle. Advertisements and photo essays entreated the viewer to travel 
to this site and “enjoy the ecology of this place where families can experience 
traditional rural culture and an ecological environment” (shengtai huanjing). The 
popularization of rural tourism and visual signification of rural life as something 
of the past, embodied in both the physical landscape and digital representations, 
contributes to naturalizing processes of rural displacement. Indeed for many it 
not only seemed natural, but highly enjoyable. 

Inside the treatment wetlands, children played carnival games. They rolled 
around in spinning plastic inflatables. Motorboats filled with tourists cruised 
through canals carved into the treatment wetland. Filled beyond capacity, they 
toured the shores of the lake, making waves as they sped past the places where 
Wang laid his fishing nets. In contrast, the high walls of Bos TVE compound 
shielded the carnival-like scene. He drank tea and practiced calligraphy in rela- 
tive peace. From their respective positions, they differentially sensed and inhab- 
ited space. The contrast in their embodied spatial practices is a banal marker of 
differentiated aesthetic emplacement. While Wang hustled for his own subsis- 
tence, Bo rested leisurely. Secure in his wealth and access, Bo no longer needed 
to turn a profit from rural space or rise from his chair to enter the fray in the 
ecological protection area. 

Uneven power relations underlie these spatial practices and banal landscapes 
of dispossession across China. Although common, displacement is often experi- 
enced as a solitary crucible. Isolation amid displacement, however, is no accident. 
The final chapter analyzes the operation of power through infrastructural tech- 
niques that diffuse collective counter-conduct, thereby stifling social organiza- 
tion and isolating individuals. 


INFRASTRUCTURAL DIFFUSION 


Reaching the final stop on Kunming’s subway, I disembarked expecting to find 
a row of cars waiting for a fare. Entrepreneurial drivers usually lined the exits to 
give rides across the outskirts of the city. I had taken this line frequently over the 
years and was habituated to a bustling scene. Walking out of the subway exit into 
the sunlight revealed an unfamiliar sight. There were no line of cars or motor- 
bikes. The streets were empty. 

I reentered the subway to check the south entrance. A block away, three people 
stood next to their cars. Recognizing a driver, I approached asking for a lift. He 
explained that, since the civilized city campaign started, transport hubs were 
under high surveillance. He pointed to a grey car several blocks away and said 
“That car is undercover police watching us.” Police officers and “volunteers”— 
untrained and low-paid temporary laborers hired to police traffic—warned unli- 
censed drivers to stop offering transportation services. Those that did not heed 
the warning faced vehicle impoundment and heavy fines. I waited at the bus stop 
for the line that would take me to the ecological protection area. Up to this point, 
I regularly made use of informal transportation. But on April 1, 2017, within a 
week of hiring volunteers to police traffic and street-level transportation, infor- 
mal transportation providers disappeared from the streets. 

Kunming had just entered the final stage of assessment to qualify as a “civi- 
lized city” the culmination of a three-year evaluation process. The city was 
being rigorously tested through scientific methods for levels of civilization 
by a group of anonymous surveyors from Beijing. Surveyors were tasked with 
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tabulating a score worth 60 percent of the city’s three-year assessment rat- 
ing. In 2005, the Central Spiritual Civilization Steering Committee (CSPCP) 
created a set of criteria for assessing urban civility called the National Civi- 
lized City Assessment System (quanguo wenming chengshi ceping tixi). The 
first honorary titles were distributed in 2008 after three years of individual 
city assessments by expert judges. In 2008, there were 111 indicators to mea- 
sure urban civilization. The number of indicators expanded after the 2011 
announcement of an enhanced indicator system. The assessment team is 
formed from members of the Propaganda Department and the City Investiga- 
tion Team of the National Bureau of Statistics (guojia tongjiju chengshi diaocha 
dui). A team of state representatives drew on field visits, observations, material 
reviews, survey questionnaires, and online surveys that queried sanitation, 
public transport, infrastructure, economic development, moral behavior of 
citizens and elected officials, as well as citywide levels of “sustainable ecologi- 
cal environment”! 

What exactly was being assessed and how was known only to the Propaganda 
Department team of surveyors and central government officials. Geographer 
Carolyn Cartier details how secrecy is maintained throughout the civilized city 
evaluation process, even between government agencies.’ In order to avoid poten- 
tial intergovernmental conflicts of interest, Cartier writes, evaluators are given a 
confidential envelope on their way to the airport to board their flight. Within the 
envelope is a plane ticket and directions specifying the location where they are 
going to make their assessments. The assessment team works incognito, disguised 
as ordinary people, and uses public transportation infrastructure. These plain- 
clothes assessors could be anyone, anywhere, at any time. Visits are supposed to 
be unannounced. But in the case of Kunming’s third assessment, newspapers ran 
stories announcing the presence of state investigators. Even without reading the 
newspaper, everyone in the city became aware they were being surveilled due to 
the actions of the municipal government. 

The municipal government hired five thousand volunteers to police street- 
level traffic civility.* Reminiscent of Maoist-era propaganda campaigns, so-called 
volunteers wore a red sash over their shoulder that read “civilized city volun- 
teer? These were, in fact, not volunteers in the sense of someone freely offering 
up their labor, but hourly wage workers who stood at nearly every street corner 
of the city. Many I spoke with were villagers from the surrounding area. Stopping 
at busier intersections, I counted fifteen traffic volunteers on a single street cross- 
ing. They directed traffic, handed out tickets for traffic violations, and exhorted 
people to move within lines painted on asphalt. Coupled with these volunteers 
was an additional five thousand army reserve guards who were put into active 
duty to control traffic. Ten thousand street volunteers were impossible to avoid. 
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They constituted a veritable army of surveyors shaping street-level movement 
through urban infrastructure. 

Like a roving panopticon, the third wave of civilized city assessment took hold of 
the city. Informal transportation services common for day-to-day urban mobility 
disappeared. Despite the demand for informal transportation and the inadequacies 
of public transportation services to access peri-urban locales, informal transport 
was deemed uncivilized and traffic police undertook extensive efforts to curtail 
these services. After the influx of volunteers immobilized informal transportation, 
I began riding my electric motorbike to peri-urban ecological protection areas. 

Returning to the streets on e-bike revealed how the street-level mobilities 
were changing under the surveillance of an army of traffic volunteers. A week 
after the volunteers appeared, I stopped at a red light and was immediately struck 
across the head by a baton wielded by a volunteer surveilling a three-meter bike 
lane. As my retinas flashed, the traffic volunteer exhorted me to “back up the 
motorbike. You are violating the law.’ I looked down to see my front tire on top 
of the white stop line. My eyes refocused on a traffic volunteer displaying a baton 
with a red banner in front of the line of bikes forming behind me. As the light 
turned green, the baton and banner raised letting all pass. The influx of these 
volunteers and police presence transformed the ways people moved throughout 
urban space. Conducting street-level mobilities through thousands of traffic 
volunteers is a highly visible governance technique. 

There are, in contrast, techniques that make highly visible forms of counter- 
conduct invisible. The following is an excerpt from a message shared in an active 
WeChat group that recounts an assault by traffic police during the civilized city 
campaign’s third assessment in Kunming. WeChat is one of the most widely used 
digital platforms in China. Like other forms of social media, it is heavily sur- 
veilled.* An excerpt from a message, sent to a chat group of more than two hun- 
dred people reads: 


This Kunming traffic volunteer beat me up as I was on my e-bike over a 
20 RMB [US$3] fine. Yesterday afternoon I was on my way back home 
from picking up my child from school and riding my e-bike. . . . 10th 
battalion constable traffic policemen Bing Lei (Police Number 504187) 
stopped me to issue a fine for riding on a part of the road where bikes 
were not allowed.° Then he wanted to confiscate my e-bike. . . . I contin- 
ued to sit on my bike and said, “You want to put me to death over a 20 
RMB fine . . ? Soon afterwards officer Bing Lei yelled at me, pushed me 
off my e-bike and started to beat me. 

I begged for mercy, but he just continued to beat me. He finally 
stopped, but then came back to beat me again. Afterward, he called out 
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for another officer to bring a rope to tie up my e-bike. . . . Five or six 
people then beat me until I had to be taken to the hospital. Last night 
I was throwing up blood. I was diagnosed with a concussion and stayed 
in the hospital for monitoring. My child was so scared he cried all night 
without sleeping. And up till now, nobody cares [wuren wenjin]. I took 
pictures of my injured face and neck to have proof of the beating I got 
from Bing Lei (Police Number 504187), but the police station said that 
it didn't matter if I took pictures or not. I needed the pictures to be taken 
by the forensics unit. 

Is it alright to beat people over a 20 RMB traffic violation? Aren't 
these volunteer traffic police supposed to enforce the law through edu- 
cation, with fines as a secondary method? I thought that going to the 
police station would result in a just handling of this altercation, but 
in the end what I saw was partialness and one-sidedness [tanhu] with 
favor toward the traffic police. This causes me to doubt whether their 
enforcement is fair. Is this really what a national civilized city is sup- 
posed to be like? Is this person really the people's servant? Where is the 
law? Where is the justice? 


This excerpt illustrates how state-sanctioned values and meanings associated 
with political campaigns are not simply internalized but become discursive ter- 
rain through which citizens operationalize political contestation. In this instance, 
a WeChat user drew on the discourse of ecological civilization building to coun- 
ter municipal state methods of policing traffic and a police officers’ abuse of 
power. Their message indexes countervailing interpretations of morality, civil- 
ity, and justice than those articulated by the state. This was an incredibly active 
WeChat group with people posting throughout the day on a range of topics. 
I was accustomed to timely quips in quick succession in reply to every message. 
What struck me after reading the lengthy account was the silence of the WeChat 
group. Not a single response came from any of the two hundred people in the 
group chat. No solace, sympathy, or support. No suggestions regarding venues to 
seek legal redress. No expression of any kind. Within the day, WeChat erased the 
message from the group chat—a reminder that we were not only surveilled on 
the streets but in our digital worlds. 


Authoritarian Power through 
Infrastructural Diffusion 


Authoritarian power is often depicted, by scholars and pundits alike, through 
violent events, displays of force, or inner struggles of ruling parties and autocrats. 
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Considering authoritarian power in the context of China, many recall the 1989 
Tiananmen massacre. The event entailed the violent repression of a youth-led 
public protest and multiweek occupation of public space. Protestors organized 
in Beijings Tiananmen Square around calls for greater democratic governance 
and public participation.® The occupation was met with brutal state violence, 
portions of which were recorded by media outlets. Scholars tend to analyze 
expressions of organized violence that are either explicitly or tacitly endorsed by 
state apparatuses.’ They also analyze authoritarian power through political ideol- 
ogy,® repertoires of contention,’ norm-bound institutional continuity, and mass 
mobilization. Public displays of monopoly power over the use of force, politi- 
cal ideology, and exchanges between political regimes, civil society, and media, 
while integral to authoritarian governance, are part of a wide array of techniques 
through which authoritarian power operates. 

Scholars of authoritarian governance in China have recently turned their 
attention to ways that state power operates through social organizations and 
everyday practices. Sociologists Ching-Kwan Lee and Yonghong Zhang detail 
the microfoundations of Chinese authoritarianism, including protest bargaining, 
legal-bureaucratic absorption, and patron-clientelism. These grassroots practices 
facilitate state rule by limiting citizen behaviors, motivations, and interests." In 
their account, grassroots state-society relations are a marketplace where bargains 
take place between protestors, civil society, and local officials. They refer to the 
processes of maintaining sociopolitical stability as “bargained authoritarianism.” 
Street-level officials negotiate with protestors case-by-case to alleviate political 
contention. This bargaining among social groups is central to the maintenance of 
authoritarian power. Similarly, sociologist Julia Chuang details how local govern- 
ment officials deliberately use deception and misinformation regarding hukou 
transfer, compensation, and relocation to effectively displace rural people from 
their land and bureaucratically absorb objections to becoming urban citizens.’ 
Luigi Tomba, in contrast, focuses on governance inside urban residential com- 
pounds. These neighborhood spaces, Tomba contends, are central for citizens 
to elaborate grievances and discuss residential policies. Community participa- 
tion in these shared living spaces, he demonstrates, reinforces government legiti- 
macy.” The production of consensus to be governed in urban neighborhoods, 
for Tomba, entails “the existence of a space where bargaining between state and 
society and within society is made possible through formalized institutions, rou- 
tinized practices, and discursive boundaries.’'* These works illustrate the varied 
ways that state apparatuses bureaucratically preempt and absorb contention. 

While a vast number of stability-maintainers strive to channel contestation 
into bureaucratic procedures and patrimonial bargaining, there are many situ- 
ations in which these techniques fail to contain contention. In instances where 
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bargained authoritarianism and political absorption fall short, authoritarian 
power finds expression through infrastructural forms. In this chapter, I depart 
from the conceptualizations noted above by drawing attention to how authori- 
tarian power is constituted through nested infrastructural relations. Subjects are 
active in ontologizing state power in everyday practices and navigating power 
relations within infrastructural spaces. In this vein, geographer Emily Yeh con- 
ceives of state-society relations and authoritarian governance through their 
everyday production." Yeh demonstrates that state power operates through for- 
mal institutional channels, social interactions in everyday life, and physical inter- 
ventions in the built environment. 

Authoritarian power in China entails not only complex state-society 
interplays that maintain stability and produce consent, but nested relations 
embedded within the dismantling of everyday physical and social infrastruc- 
tures. Writing in the context of urban redevelopment in China, anthropologist 
Julie Chu discusses how state power manifests through distributed forms of 
agency lodged in infrastructural disrepair. Chu brings attention to how the mun- 
dane effects of infrastructural disrepair serve state interests and shape political 
sensibilities of villagers living amid ruinous landscapes. The material effects of 
disrepair are substantial. Not least of which are the partitioning of everyday social 
life and the disintegration of village political unity. Chu refers to the intentional 
disrepair of infrastructure as the embodiment of the states “spectral forces.” 
State power, for Chu, operates through the dematerialization of infrastructure 
and the effects of infrastructural disrepair on the aesthetic sensibilities of resi- 
dents. Analogously, architect Keller Easterling, writing in the context of urban 
redevelopment in the West, details how techniques of infrastructural removal 
shape urban governance.” This chapter builds on Chu and Easterling’s insights 
that power operates through physical infrastructural forms of demolition and 
infrastructural disrepair. AbdouMaliq Simone, on the other hand, makes the 
case for considering collective organization as “social infrastructure; thereby 
extending theories of infrastructure to peoples social activities, interpersonal 
relationships, and mobilizations.'* The forms of counter-conduct I highlight in 
this chapter contrast with the flexible social organizations discussed by Simone 
and differ from the collective forms of protests described by Lee and Zhang.” 
This chapter emphasizes, instead, how infrastructural techniques diffuse social 
cohesion and isolate individuals. 

The two examples in the introduction of this chapter, the immobilization of 
unlicensed drivers and a WeChat user whose personal account of police violence 
was digitally erased, are instances in which infrastructural techniques diffused 
forms of counter-conduct. As discussed in the introduction of the book, counter- 
conduct refers to the ways people struggle with and against governmental 
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techniques to conduct society.” In this chapter, I argue that infrastructural 
techniques and their effects are integral to authoritarian power. To support this 
argument, I demonstrate how infrastructural techniques and their effects dif- 
fuse counter-conduct. I point to the role of infrastructure in weakening social 
cohesion, thwarting contestation, and containing politically sensitive scenarios. 
Infrastructural techniques and their effects are crucial to maintaining authoritar- 
ian power. 

By infrastructural diffusion I refer to the processes by which physical and 
social infrastructures are removed, which has the effect of diffusing forms of 
counter-conduct. Infrastructural diffusion operates across built environments, 
state actors, and hybrid organizations such as demolition bureaus (chaigianban); 
apparatuses of surveillance; as well as forms of corporeal, coercive, and symbolic 
violence. Infrastructural diffusion produces what I call archipelagos of isolation, 
the isolation of places from the surrounding environment, communities from 
communities, and individuals from their community. Here I am using the term 
archipelago in a metaphorical sense. An archipelago generally refers to strings of 
islands forged from a shared heat source, subduction zone, or continental shelf 
that gives rise to their spatially proximate landforms. Islands within an archi- 
pelago share common origins and, because of these shared properties, are con- 
sidered interconnected geographical bodies. Archipelagos of isolation are the 
outcome of effective subjugation and the individuation of collective resistance. 
They are produced through infrastructural diffusion and their effects, which 
delimit counter-conduct and thwart collective political actions.”! 

Infrastructural diffusion spatially and socially disconnects people and places. 
This has the effect of neutralizing political solidarities. The effects are cumula- 
tive. Over time the effects of infrastructural diffusion hinder prospects of collec- 
tive mobilization and contribute to social isolation. In instances in which forms 
of collective counter-conduct are strong, infrastructural diffusion has the effect 
of atomizing communities. In cases where individual counter-conduct is strong, 
infrastructural diffusion has the effect of isolating individuals. 

In what follows, I detail examples of infrastructural diffusion, first through an 
example of how demolition bureaus disintegrate rural infrastructure and villag- 
ers’ political solidarity through partial demolitions, violent repression of collec- 
tive counter-conduct, and coercive violence. Demolition bureaus and their hired 
hands, in another example, disassemble utilities infrastructure to make villages 
less habitable. Village councils, thereafter, are disassembled in the wake of rural- 
to-urban resettlement. Without utilities infrastructure or formal representation 
at the village level, residents that remain living in the village are further isolated. 
Coercive threats of infrastructural damage and physical violence not only have 
the effects of silencing the afflicted, but also blind society from their experiences, 
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thereby preventing greater solidarity. In the final example, village cadres and 
military personnel physically uproot subsistence agriculture. Doing so ruptures 
the biological relation to land necessary for sustaining life on the margins. In 
these examples, infrastructural diffusion transforms places, communities, and 
individual people into archipelagos of isolation. 


Disintegrating 


As the municipal government zoned Xiaoxi village for ecological protection, 
villagers experienced violent struggle with a demolition bureau over control of 
their housing.” Like cases discussed in previous chapters, their agricultural land 
was swiftly enrolled in conservation-oriented development. This section is based 
on interviews with ex-village council members and residents who were present 
during violent altercations with the demolition bureau, as well as observations 
during village residential meetings. This account illustrates how infrastructural 
techniques diffused villagers’ political unity and collective will to resist displace- 
ment. The Xiaoxi demolition bureau figures centrally in this process. 

A demolition bureau is not strictly a state institution. Instead, demolition 
bureaus are ad hoc hybrid organizations consisting of local government officials 
including municipal and township-level government representatives, villagers, as 
well as representatives from private companies and development institutions.” 
Demolition bureaus are formed to manage the purchasing and dismantling of 
housing and other infrastructures. They manage contracts with individual house- 
holds, as well as leases with developers. After ecological protection area zoning, 
the municipal government purchased Xiaoxi’s agricultural land and allocated it to 
a proprietary owner, which I will call the Jinlin development company (see chap- 
ter 3). Jinlin began building conservation-oriented infrastructure and a sports 
club on Xiaoxi village’s former land. 

While construction was underway, a group of Xiaoxi villagers, with the support 
of the village council, invested compensation capital from their land sales into 
new high-rise apartments built on rural construction land. They built six-story 
apartments, which they called New Xiaoxi. Many of the original buildings and the 
village temple were in Old Xiaoxi. Some villagers continued to live in Old Xiaoxi 
while others moved to New Xiaoxi. Most families in New Xiaoxi lived in apart- 
ment units on the second floor and opened commercial enterprises on the first 
floor. They rented out the additional floors, predominantly to migratory laborers. 

Xiaoxi demolition bureau formed while New Xiaoxi was still under construc- 
tion. After forming, the demolition bureau had a continual presence in the vil- 
lage. The demolition bureau rented a building, which previously hosted village 
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council meetings and served as the village council office.” Representatives from 
the demolition bureau notified villagers that they sought to purchase their high- 
rise apartments in New Xiaoxi in addition to housing in Old Xiaoxi. The proxim- 
ity of new commercial developments built on former agricultural land increased 
the value of Xiaoxi’s rural housing and construction land. Despite this, the Xia- 
oxi demolition bureau offered prices lower than what villagers had just invested 
into their new apartments. Villagers balked at the prospect of selling their new 
housing infrastructures for so little. The economic losses of selling newly built 
apartment housing would have been substantial. But demolition bureau repre- 
sentatives insisted. 

Representatives from the demolition bureau began going door-to-door taking 
housing measurements. They then devised and presented housing sale contracts 
to residents. Bureau representatives claimed that, ultimately, residents didn’t 
have a choice in the matter. But if they signed a housing contract early, resi- 
dents may be eligible for compensatory gifts or priority choice for resettlement 
housing. Instead of public discussion or negotiation with village government 
representatives, demolition bureau representatives individually approached each 
village household with a contract. Despite making strong claims that they had 
“no choice” in the matter, the demolition bureau initially struggled to convince 
residents to sign housing contracts. 

After completing housing measures, drawing up contracts, and meeting 
with a glut of refusals, the demolition bureau began making threats to contact 
the employers of residents who held government and public service positions. 
Demolition bureau representatives took their threats door-to-door. Teach- 
ers, for instance, began to fear that the superintendents of their schools would 
be informed that they were not cooperating with the government. This threat 
proved tangible. Some teachers who refused to sell their housing were dismissed 
from their jobs. Other residents who worked in the public sector ceded, selling 
their housing to the demolition bureau. Slowly, more residents began to sign con- 
tracts to sell their housing. After residents signed housing contracts and moved 
out, a wave of infrastructural demolition ensued. 

The demolition bureau began partially demolishing the houses of those who 
signed contracts. They demolished parts of the physical infrastructure, but left 
debris, sharp wires, concrete, and pipes littered across the village. In the process 
of partial demolition, the demolition crew damaged nearby vehicles, adjacent 
housing, and utilities infrastructure. There were no attempts to compensate vil- 
lagers for the damages. The demolition crew left a trail of ruins in their wake. The 
village landscape began to appear like a patchwork of infrastructural hazards. 

Partial demolition, the intentional piecemeal disintegration of infrastructure, 
is a key technique of infrastructural diffusion, the effects of which amplify over 
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time. Partial demolition produces a landscape of strategic blight and a shared 
sense of imminent threat. The remaining infrastructural ruins were physically 
dangerous, which from the standpoint of residents, diminished senses of safety 
and habitability. Doors, walls, and windows, once damaged, created a shared 
sense of unsightliness. Broken water and sewage pipes caused not only a loss of 
access to water and sanitation services for sections of the village, but unsightly 
and odorously foul streets. Living among infrastructural ruin transformed senses 
of place and caused significant disruption to daily life. The diffuse effects of par- 
tial demolition influenced many to sign housing sale contracts and leave the vil- 
lage. Many other residents remained, at least initially. 

As most residents continued to resist relocation, the demolition bureau 
employed increasingly confrontational techniques. Zhao Huangyong, a mem- 
ber of the village council during this time, explained how the demolition bureau 
hired “strongmen” (dashou) to break windows, smash water pipes, cut elec- 
tricity lines, and damage cars at night. These illicit attacks on infrastructure, 
including housing, utilities, and sources of mobility, amplified disruptions to 
everyday life. Water and electricity services stopped for many, fomenting fears 
that they would not return. Residents became wary of people they perceived 


FIGURE 20. A partially demolished house. Photo by author. 
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FIGURE 21. Partially demolished housing and cars damaged by a demolition 
bureau. Photo by author. 


as strangers walking through the village. Infrastructural attacks foreshadowed 
bodily violence to come. 

Village council members organized means of collective counter-conduct to 
resist attacks on property by the demolition bureau. In China, large group meet- 
ings in public spaces are forbidden. Villagers couldnt meet in their normal meet- 
ing place because the demolition bureau had rented the building for their office. 
Despite this setback, village council members devised a way to gather while 
avoiding the appearance of coming together in public spaces. They initiated, 
what they called, “bridge meetings” (qiaotouhui)—fluid meetings that involved 
walking and standing in small groups of people, usually five to six people at a 
time, in which they exchanged information about villagers’ rights and experi- 
ences. They called these bridge meetings because they occurred near public 
news boards, a place villagers considered to be a bridge between New and Old 
Xiaoxi. So as not to appear as a group gathering in a public space, they stood 
in front of the news board as if reading and chatting. A cohort of professionals, 
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familiar with the hardships the village was facing, contributed information about 
legal rights. Village council members relayed their messages to residents. During 
bridge meetings, residents also discussed their experiences with the demolition 
bureau. This form of collective counter-conduct cultivated a shared knowledge 
base. It also helped forge political solidarity in the face of infrastructural threats 
from the demolition bureau. 

Members of the Xiaoxi demolition bureau became aware that Zhao was orga- 
nizing bridge meetings. This placed him in their crosshairs. One evening, while 
walking home, Zhao noticed three people following him. Concerned, he quick- 
ened his pace. They quickened their pace. He turned down a side street. They 
turned down the same street. When Zhao looked over his shoulder and saw 
they followed him around a second corner he ran. They sprinted after him and 
began to gain ground. Zhao scrambled for his keys as he arrived at his front door, 
and quickly slammed the door behind him. Tensions between villagers and the 
demolition bureau heightened in the wake of attempted attacks, such as this one. 

After this failed attack, the demolition bureau began partially demolishing the 
houses of residents who had not yet signed housing sale contracts. The demoli- 
tion crew used excavators, bulldozers, and sledgehammers to smash in doorways 
and walls, leaving the rest of the infrastructure intact. Residents were shocked 
to return to their homes and find them damaged. Structural damage left many 
houses unsafe to inhabit. Open walls and doorways exposed belongings increas- 
ing vulnerability to theft. For some, the infrastructural damage to their house 
had the effect of sowing seeds of distrust as personal items and human bod- 
ies lie exposed day and night. But this was not the end of villagers’ collective 
counter-conduct. 

Villagers responded swiftly with new forms of collective counter-conduct. 
They surrounded the industrial demolition machinery to block access to demo- 
lition bureau crewmen. Skirmishes with demolition crewmen broke out when 
crew members tried to enter excavator cabs or approach demolition equipment 
surrounded by villagers. Days of guarding heavy demolition equipment turned 
into weeks. With the heavy machinery blocked in the village center, the demoli- 
tion bureau sent crewmen to houses and stores on the outer perimeters of the 
village. There they continued the infrastructural onslaught manually. Partial 
demolition and property defacement ensued with shovels, sticks, and farming 
tools, whatever the demolition crew could get their hands on. These attacks on 
infrastructure lasted days. Zhao recalled how the bureau went so far as to send 
the crew out in the heavy rains with umbrellas to knock over market stalls, shatter 
windows, and commit petty robberies. 

Frustrated by the lack of police response to these illegal activities, villagers 
protested outside government offices. Their pleas were ignored. They turned 
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to the media, contacting multiple outlets in effort to gain wider attention. 
A CCTV news team came to cover the standoff between villagers and the demo- 
lition bureau. The crew began filming interviews for Focus (jiaodian fangtan), 
a popular news series. On the third day of interviews, half a dozen cars sur- 
rounded the CCTV journalists and their van. Hired hands emerged and stood 
around the reporter and camera operator menacingly. One snatched the camera 
and smashed it on the ground yelling, “Don't air any of this and don’t come back 
to the village.” The news team jumped into their car and drove off. The crew pro- 
ceeded to chase the news van down the street. When other reporters came to the 
village in the following days, some from as far as Hong Kong, hired hands began 
barricading and guarding entrances to the village effectively blocking reporters 
from entering. Barricades at each intersection cut off traffic arteries. No cars 
could come in or out. The village was isolated. This infrastructural barrier geo- 
graphically disintegrated the village from surrounding communities and media 
outlets. 

Without wider public support that media coverage may have generated, villag- 
ers tried a more direct form of counter-conduct. A group of five representatives 
went to appeal to higher government authorities (shangfang). In their meetings, 
municipal government officials promised to investigate the matter. Ultimately, 
they did nothing to intervene. And no formal response ever came. Police did 
not respond to calls regarding partial demolition or petty thefts that followed. 
Villagers were on their own. And to many, it seemed that no end was in sight. As 
attacks on housing infrastructure escalated, a shared sense of desperation spread 
like wildfire. 

After the failed attempt to seek municipal government intervention, roughly 
two hundred men dressed in black security guard attire appeared in the village. 
They surrounded the residents who were surrounding the demolition machin- 
ery. Both were armed. Villagers with sticks, farming tools, and bricks. Hired 
hands held clubs. It was unclear who dropped the brick from the top of a nearby 
building into the concentric assembly below. But, when that brick hit the pave- 
ment, violence erupted. A rush of bodies and farm tools, clubs and bricks, ham- 
mers and fists. Bodies fell to the ground bruised and bloodied. Some people ran 
from the skirmish. Others ran in headlong. Some broke off to fight away from 
the chaotic center. 

A blur of bodies and movement filled the screen as Zhao and I watched the 
footage of the violent altercation on his living room television set. It was surreal 
to see the encounter unfold. Supporters had come to the village and smuggled 
camera equipment past the barriers, which they used to document the violent 
encounter. After this incident, they absconded with the footage and a handful 
of recorded interviews, thereby avoiding confiscation. During the altercation, 
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a friend of Zhaos was seriously injured after a hired hand bludgeoned his head 
with a club. Two migratory laborers renting rooms in New Xiaoxi were killed in 
the altercation. Villagers pitched in for their coffins. As the violence illuminated 
the screen, we fell silent. Zhao smoked a cigarette while his wife Ran Hong cut up 
an apple and offered me slices. I wasnt hungry. 

After watching the violence, Zhao continued to recount the events that fol- 
lowed. Roughly eighty villagers were detained. They were taken to police cars 
waiting outside village perimeter blockades. There they were arrested and 
charged with assaulting security guards. Some spent several months in jail. Some 
are still in prison. The whereabouts of others remain unknown. Zhao and others 
in the village felt like the demolition bureau set them up for the altercation and 
that the arrests were part of their efforts to acquire village housing. 

The day after the altercation residents countered with their own infrastruc- 
turally destructive conduct. Residents doused heavy demolition equipment 
with gasoline and lit it ablaze. Then they proceeded to the demolition bureau 
office and set it on fire. The blaze in the demolition bureau office destroyed 
the computers and most of the documents. After the fire dissipated, villagers 
recovered several filing cabinets and ledgers from the building’s remains. These 
contained documents about the internal operations of the demolition bureau, 
including names of bureau members, demolition bureau employees, financial 
transactions, village infrastructural layouts, as well as proposed and completed 
housing contracts. Zhao shared copies of these documents with me. One of 
the recovered spending ledgers held financial information regarding demoli- 
tion bureau transactions. The spending ledger and other documents, on file 
with the author, indicate that the demolition bureau hired thugs to attack Zhao 
months prior. 

After Xiaoxi villagers set the demolition bureau office and the demolition 
equipment on fire, attacks on infrastructure ceased. But the damage was done. 
Houses and other infrastructure across the village were partially demolished. 
There was no place where residents were not confronted with piles of rubble and 
crumbling walls. Partial infrastructural demolition created a palpable sense of 
blight. Before these incidents, residents were proud of their houses in New Xiaoxi 
and their traditional homes in Old Xiaoxi. 

The demolition bureau's infrastructural techniques were designed to be divi- 
sive. In their aftermath, deep divisions took root among residents. Many were 
concerned with the way the village looked. Buildings were in disarray. Crum- 
bling infrastructure symbolized, for many, painful memories of violence and loss. 
Infrastructural ruins were reminders of the violence they experienced, which 
induced fear that the demolition bureau would resume partial demolitions 
and physical violence. Moreover, many perceived the landscape as unsightly. 
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I listened to debates between residents. Some argued for rebuilding and holding 
on to village traditions. Others condemned rebuilding noting the difficulties of 
“living in shambles” in a place that “looks so poor? 

Members of the original village council who initially galvanized support to 
resist housing sales tried to garner support for remaking Xiaoxi into an “his- 
torical cultural heritage village? They hosted a weekly Chinese opera troupe that 
performed in the village temple. Additionally, they began raising finances for 
renovating housing in the old village. But their influence within the village con- 
tinued to wane, and with it political solidarity. Residents were not only feeling the 
effects of living in a landscape of strategic blight, but a competing faction con- 
sisting of new village representatives who were incorporated in the demolition 
bureau were becoming influential. New village representatives began meeting 
individually with households to try to convince them to sell their housing. Their 
stance conflicted with previous members of the village council. These two politi- 
cal factions espoused competing visions for the village’s future. Political unity, 
once strong, began to disintegrate as time passed living in a landscape of strategic 
blight. 

In the context of living in an infrastructurally disintegrating and politically 
divided village, residents weighed the costs of staying and rebuilding against the 
benefits of moving into resettlement housing. Water pipes remained in disre- 
pair after demolition bureau crewmen broke them. Garbage collection services 
in the village ceased. Sewage ran through the streets. The village landscape, as 
many villagers described, became unpleasant to see (tai nankan). Architectural 
ruins reflected village political unity. Like the material infrastructure, a singular 
galvanizing vision from village leaders disintegrated. With it, collective counter- 
conduct in Xiaoxi also disintegrated. Bridge meetings ceased. As did embodied 
collective efforts to surround demolition machinery and confront the demoli- 
tion bureau. Instead, infrastructural diffusion took effect shaping trajectories of 
flight from the village. Residents struggled to live within quotidian landscapes of 
ruin. They struggled to hold together a disintegrating community. They felt iso- 
lated and afraid for their families. Ensconced in an aesthetic of detritus, residents 
began to approach the demolition bureau independently at their new office, fur- 
ther away from the village, to sign housing contracts. 

The aesthetic effects of partial infrastructural demolition shaped the sensibili- 
ties of residents. As daily exposure to potentially harmful infrastructural remains 
became commonplace, newly built resettlement apartments appeared ever more 
desirable. Over time, more Xiaoxi residents moved into resettlement housing. 
Techniques of infrastructural diffusion and their effects disintegrated not only 
material infrastructure, but also forms of collective counter-conduct, political 
solidarity, and ultimately, a residential community. 
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When negotiations over contracts failed, infrastructural techniques, sup- 
ported by the inaction of police and government officials, contributed to disin- 
tegrating physical and social infrastructures. Partial demolition of infrastructure 
had the effect of creating a landscape of strategic blight. Coercion and violence at 
the hands of demolition bureau crewman had the effect of disintegrating a sense 
of security from daily life. Municipal government inaction disintegrated trust in 
sovereign powers to take effective action and made the prospect of lawful recourse 
implausible. Governmental inaction and lack of legal accountability revealed the 
impunity with which demolition bureaus are allowed to act. Direct threats to 
media had the effect of shielding Xiaoxi’s struggles from a wider public.” 

Infrastructural diffusion and its effects produced archipelagos of isolation in 
Xiaoxi village. With each house the demolition bureau acquires, their crew leaves 
demolished remains in place as hazard, aesthetic eyesore, and omen. As residents 
move out, infrastructural disrepair widens compounding its effects and contrib- 
uting to the slow disintegration of residents’ collective will to remain in place. 


Blinding 


As Wang Bairui, a grey-haired village resident, talked about how his village's 
agricultural land was zoned for ecological protection his countenance slowly 
changed. His smile faded and he suggested we talk at his home instead of the 
public square. We entered his home and sat down on low stools in the kitchen. In 
hushed tones, Wang recounted a violent assault he experienced at the hands of 
village council members after he contested inaccurate farmland measurements. 
After the agricultural land was assessed, Wang found his household farm plots 
to be significantly undermeasured. Concerned about being undercompensated, 
Wang went to the village council to dispute the matter. 


My land was going to be taken by the government. I went to the village 
office in [place redacted] to meet about the village land measurements. 
At that time, villagers thought that the land would be paid for based on 
the amount of land assigned to each household. I realized that my plots 
were under-measured and went to take this up with the village coun- 
cil. The discussion quickly turned bad. The village headman and other 
members of the village council started cursing at me. I felt offended 
and delivered harsh words in return. Out of nowhere, in the middle of 
this argument, the son of the village council accountant punched me in 
the eye. He punched me with his knuckle extended to make an impact, 
causing blood to spill out of my eye socket. 
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As he spoke, Wang stuck out his middle knuckle to simulate the fist that landed 
in his eye. After being punched, the conversation was over. Wang’s eye bled pro- 
fusely. He called the police. Police officers arrived shortly thereafter and took 
testimony from Wang and the village councilmen. The police left without writing 
anything down or explaining how they would deal with the matter. They never 
filed a case or followed up with Wang. 

The village headman gave Wang 300 RMB (US$50) and told him to go to the 
hospital for treatment. Wang ended up with six stiches in his left eye and 10,000 
RMB (US$1,500) in medical bills. After the incident Wang hired a lawyer and 
filed a civil case against the village council accountant’s son. A court-appointed 
doctor ruled Wang totally blind in one eye. The court awarded the expenses of his 
medical fees but did not pursue criminal prosecution—a slap on the wrist. Wang 
was visibly upset while he recounted the events to me. Tearing up, he lamented 
his lost eye and ability to perceive depth. 

Halfway through our discussion he stopped talking and closed the kitchen 
door. Returning to his seat, he said he was worried that someone might hear him 
and file a report against him or use his words against him somehow. Without 
the door fully closed, Wang felt unnerved discussing the assault he experienced, 
even within the confines of his own home. “Those people [other villagers] will 
stab you in the back, even though you are just sharing information. These petty 
people [xiaoren] will do something behind your back,” he said. 

Land compensation in Wang's village was eventually awarded according to 
registered hukous not agricultural plot sizes. Each registered hukou received 
190,000 RMB in compensation capital. His attempt to counter land measure- 
ments with the village council was a moot venture. Nonetheless, Wang was par- 
tially blinded by disputing land measurements with the village council. And the 
personal violence against his body had tangible effects, particularly regarding 
how Wang interacted with fellow villagers. After his violent meeting with the vil- 
lage council, Wang avoided group meetings and social interactions with govern- 
ment representatives. He also felt leery discussing government-led initiatives for 
environmental protection with his fellow villagers. 

The village council most closely engages and represents village interests.”” 
Bodily violence and unjust legal redress put Wang at odds with them. Since the 
dispute happened at the village level and courts did not provide punitive justice, 
Wang felt apprehensive to take the case to higher levels. The violent and juridical 
squelching of his individual counter-conduct had the effect of isolating him from 
social infrastructures. This left Wang in an isolated state. His fears extended from 
government officials to his own neighbors. Unsure of who might be an ally, Wang 
became an island unto himself. 
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The isolation of Wang’s experience masks the violence undergirding land and 
housing displacement from the wider public. Wang became a visible example 
to his fellow villagers of what can happen to citizens who counter local state 
efforts to acquire land. Additionally, Wang’s account sheds light on the impu- 
nity with which village council members, the closest link between villagers and 
higher levels of government, can enact violence and the effects such violence 
has in isolating villagers from one another. In this sense, the partial blinding of 
Wang prevented him from seeking community support. Mutual informing on 
one another is an ever-present danger. This imminent threat cautioned Wang 
against discussing his experiences with his rural community or sharing it with a 
wider public. Keeping such experiences unseen and unheard contributes to the 
maintenance of authoritarian power. I heard numerous stories, such as Wang's, 
throughout fieldwork. The prevalence of such accounts indexes how “blinding,” 
or violently and juridically diffusing individual counter-conduct, undergirds 
authoritarian power. 


Disassembling 


“Refugee district” migrants, discussed in chapter 4 as poorly compensated eco- 
logical migrants resettled in low-quality, high-rise housing, spoke about fellow 
villagers who refused to relocate. Refugee district ecological migrants told me the 
location of their village, which I refer to in this section as Wailong. And I visited 
Wailong to learn more about how the few village residents there remained in 
place. 

Arriving in Wailong, I could see a few houses standing at the main intersection 
of what appeared to be a ghost village amid an industrial tree planation. I stopped 
at a house with a front door converted into a general store. Beverages, cigarettes, 
snacks, and household items were on display. I asked the middle-aged store 
attendant what happened to all the other houses. “They became trees,” she said 
pointing to the young saplings growing across from her house. “These all used 
to be houses, but they tore them down and planted fields of trees.” After being 
zoned as an ecological protection area, Wailong’s farmland was transformed into 
a plantation. Individual household plots were incorporated into a commercial 
fruit orchard. “A greening company (/iihua gongsi) came and planted trees on the 
land that used to be ours,’ she continued. I later learned through interviews, that 
the proprietary owner of the fruit orchard was a private company. “Afforestation” 
was the function assigned to the ecological protection area in the urban-rural 
coordinated plan. Ecological construction for this company entailed planting 
and managing a commercial forest.” 
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Amid the forest and crumbled remains of houses, I met Huang Jiafu. Huang 
was among a handful of people still living in the village. More than two hundred 
others relocated to the refugee district resettlement complex. Huang’s garage 
door was open. A sign on the doorway advertised “Huang’s Special Sauce.” 
Huang greeted me through the open garage door. Born in 1948, at the cusp of 
the PRC, Huang’s balding middle brow shined as he walked into the sunlight in 
a red-collared, long-sleeve shirt. He told me about the history of the village, how 
it hollowed out, and the plantation that surrounded us. “This village was estab- 
lished six hundred years ago,” Huang said. He retrieved a copy of the Huang Clan 
family record (pujikao), which catalogued nineteen generations.” Huang was the 
nineteenth generation to live in this village and was determined not to be the last. 

In the 1980s, Huang was a production team leader in his village. He was also 
an elected member of the village council, but never became a communist party 
cadre. After two years in that position, he was forced to step down because, in his 
words: “I refused to lie about how things really were. I told the truth about what 
happened in the village and would not just say everything was alright. I tried to 
serve the people and wouldnt bow to the higher authorities [pai mapi]. So, they 
made me step down” Huang became familiar with rural policies through his 
service. So, when demolition bureau representatives presented an environmental 
survey to justify the purchase of Wailong’s village land and housing, he did not 
sign their contract. 

In Wailong, environmental surveys were used to rationalize village resettle- 
ment. Demolition bureau representatives distributed a document summarizing 
a scientific environmental survey to villagers titled, Tier One Protection Area 
Core Area Pamphlet.” The document was made by the Office of Immigration 
and Relocation Leading Group. Representatives from the demolition bureau 
delivered copies of the nearly fifty-page document to each household and told 
residents they were living in a “core ecological protection area” (hexin shengtai 
baohuqu). Demolition bureau representatives, noting the environmental survey, 
said villagers had to move out of their house. There were no formal notifications 
(tongzhi) outside the distribution of the document. 

The introductory pages explain that a scientific survey of the area was con- 
ducted two years prior. Then, in question-and-answer format, the document 
states that since water quality measures in a nearby water source were first 
recorded by scientists, pollution levels have risen significantly. The document 
claims that villagers’ agricultural activities were responsible for the increase in 
pollution. It then states that the municipality is implementing a “tier one eco- 
logical protection area migration project. Farmer’s agricultural practices must 
cease immediately, and farmers must leave the land and their houses in accor- 
dance with state directed urbanization and resettlement?! The document 
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contains tables illustrating data from a “material survey” (wuzhibiao diaocha) of 
households and land use types. Tables present the average household income for 
Wailong based on market prices of commonly grown crops. The document also 
details standards for land compensation based on these estimates and includes 
compensation figures for housing based on housing materials and square space. 
It states that this standardized amount will be distributed to each household after 
migration (yimin) into resettlement housing. 

There could be two kinds of migration processes, the document states. One 
form of migration is to a different village located far from the ecological protec- 
tion area; the second is in urban resettlement housing. The document does not 
specify which will occur or how that decision will be made. Tables within the 
document detail economic sums for compensation. The actual compensation for 
residents in the refugee district, however, was less than a tenth of the amount 
presented in the environmental survey. If each person was compensated accord- 
ing to the prices quoted in this document, each villager would have received 
approximately 1,200,000 RMB (US$170,000). Each household had 16.3 mu 
(2.7 acres) of mountainous farmland, and 3.5 mu (0.6 acres) of level-ground 
farmland. Instead, refugee district ecological migrants were being compensated 
at a rate of 7,200 RMB a year for a period of twenty years, which amounts to a 
mere 140,000 RMB (US$20,000). By the scientific survey's own measures, eco- 
logical migrants are being grossly undercompensated. These compensation pay- 
ments recur monthly unless an ecological migrant passes away, at which point 
compensation goes to next of kin and the amount is half of what it would be if 
they were still alive (see chapter 4). 

The environmental survey represents state efforts to create a shared under- 
standing with villagers regarding their culpability for pollution. Assembling 
and distributing these materials was part of the process of justifying ecological 
migration to village residents. For some villagers, this document and demolition 
bureau representatives’ insistence that all villagers must relocate was sufficient to 
convince them that there was no alternative to resettlement. But others, such as 
Huang, were unconvinced and had no intention of moving. 

After the demolition bureau offered signing bonuses, representatives began 
daily visits to village residents who refused to sign housing contracts. In their 
initial visits, demolition bureau representatives discussed how much better life 
was going to be in resettlement housing and emphasized how their migration was 
predetermined by higher levels of government. In subsequent visits, discussions 
veered to how villagers were “uncivilized” polluters causing environmental degra- 
dation. Demolition bureau representatives pointed to the environmental survey 
as supporting evidence for such claims. As some village residents resisted eco- 
logical migration, the demolition bureau undertook more coercive techniques. 
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Demolition bureau representatives began telling villagers that bad things 
would happen to them or their families if they refused to sign the housing con- 
tract. Huang and others discussed these techniques as “ideological work” (sixiang 
gongzuo), an allusion to Maoist-era propaganda campaigns, where the object was 
to convince someone of campaign logics. In this case, demolition bureau repre- 
sentatives tried to convince village residents that moving into resettlement units 
was necessary for environmental protection and civilized behavior—both key 
logics underlying state efforts to build an ecological civilization. After several 
weeks of intensive ideological work by demolition bureau representatives many 
residents still refused to sign housing contracts. 

At that point, the demolition bureau began to disassemble utilities infrastruc- 
ture. The pipes funneling water into the village were broken. With the pipes 
broken, running water was inaccessible. Next, the demolition bureau disassem- 
bled electricity infrastructure. Residents discovered that a central conducting 
unit used to transfer electricity to the village had been removed. The electricity 
stayed off for weeks before villagers repaired the unit themselves. But the village 
remained without running water for more than a year. 

After disassembling physical infrastructure, which had diffuse effects of dis- 
rupting villagers’ daily life, the demolition bureau’s crewmen adopted techniques 
that targeted Huang. They viewed Huang as a key figure holding together those 
that remained in the village. As such, they saw him as a linchpin in their efforts 
to disassemble social infrastructure. The demolition bureau went to great lengths 
to force Huang to resettle. 

Huang recounted how, on one occasion, twenty strongmen (dashou) entered 
his home and used “heavy-handed methods” (giangzhi fangshi) to try to force 
him to sign a housing contract. They surrounded him in his own house and 
yelled at him to sign the contract. Huang refused. After several hours of ver- 
bal threats, they departed warning that something bad would happen to him if 
he did not sign the contract and relocate. A week after this visit, an excavator 
tore a hole in the roof of his family’s house, where he lived during his youth. 
Although he desperately tried to stop the demolition crew, they ignored him. 
Huang watched helplessly as the demolition crew broke through the roof and tore 
it to the ground. “It was illegal for them [the demolition bureau] to destroy my 
house and try to make us sell our land and housing. The whole thing was illegal, 
unfair, and irrational” 

We walked through scattered remains, farming tools, debris, and dust. Thick 
mud brick walls, wooden beams, and a stone base were still intact, but the roof 
and second floor laid on the ground in tatters. Huang showed me the room where 
he was born. Then where the room he was married used to be. Huang explained 
that since the demolition bureau first started to, in his words, “make the village 
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disappear,’ they enacted an infrastructural moratorium on building new housing 
additions, renovations, or repairs. Because he lived in an ecological protection 
area, Huang was prohibited from repairing his partially demolished house. 

In Wailong, an assemblage of infrastructural techniques, including environ- 
mental surveys, infrastructural disassembly, moratoriums on infrastructural 
repair, and coercive threats, operationalized authoritarian power. Geographer 
Michael Watts, writing on resource governance, defines assemblages as “coordi- 
nated but dispersed set[s] of regulations, calculative arrangements, infrastructural 
and technical procedures . . . [that] render certain objects or flows governable.”” 
Calculative infrastructural disassembly stopped the flow of water and electricity 
to Wailong village. And an infrastructural moratorium stopped residents from 
repairing damaged housing. When villagers tried to bring tools and construction 
materials into the village, demolition bureau representatives confiscated them 
and blocked entrances to the village—further isolating Wailong. For those who 
needed housing repairs, this assemblage of infrastructural techniques not only 
stopped the flow of infrastructural material for repair, but also disassembled 
social infrastructures. Much like Xiaoxi village, the removal of infrastructure had 
the effect, over time, of provoking many in Wailong to accept ecological migra- 
tion. Most villagers relocated. Those that remained were barred from assisting 
one another with infrastructural repairs. For most residents, this assemblage of 
infrastructural techniques marked a final chapter on life in Wailong. For those 
that remained, like Huang, more coercive techniques were still to come. 

One day, a hundred strongmen forced their way into Huang’s house and began 
removing his furniture and other belongings. They took approximately 30,000 
RMB worth of items, including farming tools and cooking equipment he used 
to make Huang’s Special Sauce. He recalled thinking that there was nothing he 
could do. There were so many of them. Huang felt alone. The police did not 
respond to his phone calls. Few other village residents remained. Isolated, with- 
out support, there was no way to stop them from taking his possessions. 

Despite the loss, Huang was determined to remain in his home. In addition to 
land, his house had been key to his livelihood. In the late 1990s, Huang turned 
his home into a nongjiale, a rural-themed restaurant (see chapter 5). He forged 
relationships with restaurants in the city to sell food products. But since his vil- 
lage was zoned for ecological protection, he was unable to renew his restaurant 
license. He kept his old license to prove that his establishment was once officially 
registered. By disassembling his culinary infrastructure, however, the demolition 
bureau had removed the material means to operate his rural-themed restaurant. 
Huang was forced to close. Huang lived, increasingly, in isolation. 

The disassembling of rural infrastructure mirrored the village’s social infra- 
structure. After most village residents relocated to urban high-rise resettlement 
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housing, Huang submitted documents and petitions to different levels of govern- 
ment pleading to take account of the inconsistencies between the compensation 
capital promised in the Tier One Protection Area Core Area Pamphlet and the 
amount actually meted out to ecological migrants. His efforts have been to no 
avail. As villagers became urbanites, their hukou were officially changed from 
rural to urban. When they became urban hukou holders, they were no longer 
entitled to agricultural land use rights or rural housing land. Of crucial impor- 
tance is that after changing hukou status from rural to urban, the village council 
disassembled. The few who remained in Wailong no longer had village council 
representation. “The village has disappeared [xiaoshi]; one resident explained. 
“There is no longer even a village council that governs us. Now we self-govern 
[ziji zhili]? Without a village council, those that remained in Wailong lost their 
representational body for communicating with the local state, further isolating 
residents. Those who refused resettlement continued growing produce in the 
interstitial land between commercial orchards. For the time being, they labored 
without oversight from a village council. 

The small number of Wailong villagers who remained were isolated in 
their counter-conduct. Petitions for higher-level governmental support went 
unanswered. Damaged houses cannot be repaired due to the infrastructural 
mortarium. No media coverage amplified their story. Under the veil of threat, 
they remained separated from their former village community as islands unto 
themselves. 


Uprooting 


The ethnographic accounts in this chapter reveal how infrastructural diffusion 
is sewn into the fabric of authoritarian governance. Infrastructural diffusion has 
the effect of dividing communities and isolating individuals, thereby producing 
archipelagos of isolation. Although isolated from one another, the accounts in 
this chapter share common features. In each case, infrastructural techniques dif- 
fused collective or individual counter-conduct. My aim in presenting them is to 
draw attention to a lexicon of infrastructural techniques that contribute to the 
maintenance of authoritarian rule. 

Archipelagos of isolation, the geographical products of infrastructural dif- 
fusion, are integral to the spatial constitution and everyday expressions of 
authoritarian power. As such, they point to the limits of counter-conduct under 
authoritarian rule. Those who counter state efforts to build an ecological civiliza- 
tion face techniques of infrastructural diffusion the effects of which are isolat- 
ing. Infrastructural diffusion transformed once vibrant places into landscapes 
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of disrepair. Once unified communities divided. Collective counter-conduct 
morphed into a babel of dissenting politics. Demolition bureaus disassembled 
and disintegrated physical and social infrastructures. Individuals’ counter- 
conduct was met with violence, coercive threats, and ultimately social isolation. 
Others who sought justice and legal redress for police violence encountered digi- 
tal erasure. Infrastructural diffusion turned shared crises into solitary crucibles. 
The effects of these infrastructural techniques forced the few who remained in 
villages into a fundamentally ambiguous realm of citizenship, at odds with the 
state-sanctioned contract to become part of the urban citizenry. 

These vast archipelagos of isolation are veiled geographies of an urbaniz- 
ing citizenry under authoritarian rule. Forms of counter-conduct are diffused 
through infrastructural techniques that appear as banal aesthetic features of 
demolition, redevelopment, or conservation. Partially demolished housing and 
construction projects are ubiquitous across China. In this sense, infrastructural 
diffusion operates on a grand scale of visibility. The banality of infrastructural 
disrepair contributes to normalizing displacement and expressions of authori- 
tarian power in action. Infrastructural diffusion, therefore, is crucial to reori- 
enting the subject positionalities of China's citizenry and bringing the state's 
eco-developmental vision to fruition. 

Although those who counter prescribed eco-developmental trajectories find 
themselves uprooted from familiar moorings, disaggregated nodes of contention 
harbor alternative ways of imagining governance and more equitably provision- 
ing for a society transforming in the name of ecological civilization. As people 
navigate becoming part of ecological civilization’s urban citizenry, they articulate 
through word and deed alternative desires for inclusion and, at times, needs. 

44+ 

I met Cui Liang, an elderly villager outside her home as she fed chickens. She 
spoke loudly to match the diminishing range of her ears. She farmed her whole 
life. And after her village agricultural land was incorporated into an ecological 
protection area, Cui refused to stop growing produce in the interstitial spaces 
that were, in her view, “not being used? Her children had moved out long ago and 
provided minimal support. Growing vegetables and raising chickens in between 
newly planted trees were key sources of sustenance. Farming, for her, wasn't 
merely a pastime; it was a survival strategy. 

The village headman warned Cui to stop growing on land that no longer 
belonged to the village. But she was desperate. Low-income state subsidies 
(dibao) were not enough. Nearly a year into growing on ecological protection 
land, a group of uniformed military personnel arrived in trucks at one of her 
guerrilla garden plots as she was picking weeds. Filing off, they marched into 
the plot and tore her vegetables out of the ground. The troop leader loomed 
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above her and yelled “stop growing here.” The soldiers filed back onto their truck 
and drove off. Cui was scared by this extraordinary military display and stopped 
growing for a time. But her hunger did not abate. 

After several months, and with what little savings she had diminished, she 
started a new plot in the interstitial spaces of the ecological protection area. She, 
once again, tilled the soil and planted vegetables. Half a year later, a member of 
the village council came to her new plot with a handheld weeding device and 
destroyed her crops in moments. Dejected, Cui returned home. Her eyes began 
to tear up as she recounted these events to me in her house. It took months to 
cultivate a plot that provides sustenance. And, like the last plot, it was destroyed 
in moments. Despite the physical uprooting of her produce, she continued grow- 
ing vegetables in the in-between places of the ecological protection area. 

Cuis individual counter-conduct was her refusal to stop growing. She refused, 
out of necessity, to abide by the ecological protection area moratoriums placed 
on agricultural production and animal rearing. She collected food scraps from 
rural-themed restaurants (nongjiale) that catered to tourists within the ecological 
protection area. Cui dried the scraps, then she ground them into powder to feed 
chickens. She hid the chickens in her house to avoid potential confrontations 
with those enforcing environmental policy. Cui reconstituted subsistence strate- 
gies in relation to the waste products from the conservation site and continued 
growing. 

This brief closing account, detailing the uprooting of Cui’s guerrilla agricul- 
tural plots, illustrates how state efforts to bring a particular eco-developmental 
vision to fruition omits the needs of those most intimately effected. Cui’s experi- 
ence points to not only the inadequacies of the social welfare system, but also 
the effects of forfeiting land for conservation and urbanization on the well-being 
of those most vulnerable. The process of being incorporated into the state’s eco- 
developmental vision entails myriad uneven social trajectories. Villagers like Cui 
face a trajectory steeped in precarity and isolation. 

Cui’s counter-conduct, as well as other examples of counter-conduct detailed 
above, index deep fissures between eco-developmental logics, totalizing tech- 
niques of socio-environmental management, and more equitable sustainable 
development trajectories. Cui is one among many who inhabit China's vast 
archipelagos of isolation. She felt alone as she struggled to survive the transi- 
tions underway. But her experiences are not uncommon. Millions of people are 
experiencing uneven incorporation into state projects of green urbanization and 
ecological civilization building. And many, like Cui, are resilient, capable, and 
hungry. 


Epilogue 
GLOBAL ECOLOGICAL FUTURES 


During 2021, the city of Kunming hosted part one of the Fifteenth United Nations 
Biodiversity Conference titled “Ecological Civilization: Building a Shared Future 
for All Life on Earth” The director of the UN Environment World Conservation 
Monitoring Center, speaking after the initial announcement of the conference 
theme, said, “Ecological civilization not only reflects the essential role that nature 
plays in underpinning people’s lives but also the need to improve our relation- 
ship with nature. ... We are working to help the world re-establish a balance in 
our relationships with other life on earth and we look forward to continuing to 
support the development of the future plan for nature”! The conference outlined 
a global conservation plan for the next thirty years. The timeline for the plan 
aligns with the 2049 centennial of the People’s Republic of China, such that the 
PRC’s 100th year will mark ecological civilization becoming a shared reality for 
“all life on earth.” Vice Premier Han Zheng, in the inaugural speech, proclaimed, 
“Ecological civilization building a shared future for all life on earth captures 
the international communities wishes for recalibrating relationships between 
humans and nature, the harmonious co-existence between humans and nature, 
and a collective effort to safeguard the common homeland of planet earth” 
In international conservation venues such as this, ecological civilization building 
is mobilized to project a global sustainable development trajectory. 

As this book goes to press, the UN post-2020 global biodiversity framework 
calls for the entirety of earth’s land and water to be brought under spatial plan- 
ning for land use change and 30 percent of the planet to be set aside as protected 
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conservation areas.” The latter target is circulating within global discourse as 
“30 by 30,” shorthand for zoning 30 percent of the earth for conservation by the 
year 2030. How will such large-scale interventions transform nature, society, and 
space the world over? What do global articulations and celebrations of ecologi- 
cal civilization building have in store for the future of planetary environmental 
governance? To consider these questions, I examine how the Chinese state’s 
approaches to environmental governance are shaping global ecologies, geopoli- 
tics, and sustainable development trajectories. 

First, there are important lessons to be garnered from China’s ecological pro- 
tection zoning efforts. Opportunistic municipal government officials implement 
conservation zoning for multiple political-economic and governmental ends. 
Generating local revenues from land, urbanizing rural people, and beautifying 
landscapes are some examples. Techniques of ecological optimization facilitate 
the extension of municipal state power over rural land, thereby contributing to 
the rescaling of local state power. Ecological protection zoning policies pave the 
way for conservation-oriented development and population control mechanisms. 
In these ways, state power has come to be expressed and constituted in relation to 
ecology territorially and through institutionalized bureaucratic state formations. 

As large-scale ecological protection zoning goes global, it is crucial to be atten- 
tive to how efforts to conserve vast stretches of the world’s lands and seas, such 
as those detailed in the post-2020 global biodiversity framework, serve govern- 
mental ends and effect societies. Researchers who modeled the effects of the post- 
2020 biodiversity conservation framework argue that protecting half of the earth 
would effect upward of one billion people.’ This scale of conservation efforts 
would disproportionately effect marginalized populations living within or in the 
vicinity of protected areas, as well as those whose access to resources would be 
constrained.’ It is clear from estimates on the social effects of global conservation 
planning that planetary-scale conservation efforts require substantial safeguards 
against marginalization and displacement if they are to align with the sustainable 
development goal of alleviating poverty. 

The uneven socioeconomic outcomes of incorporating rural land and housing 
into state conservation projects in China, for instance, point to a pressing need 
for more robust social welfare mechanisms that attend to the needs of those dis- 
placed, as well as greater attention to land use and housing security. Although the 
Chinese state aims to alleviate poverty, ecological migration contributes to reori- 
enting and deepening social inequalities. Uncritical celebrations of large-scale 
conservation zoning portend a future wherein global inequality could deepen if 
inadequate attention is given to the social effects of conservation efforts. 

On a fundamental level, uneven displacement and resettlement processes 
beg the question of why urbanization retains its iron-clad grip on state science 
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and policy in China. Indeed, many argue that there are alternative ways to foster 
sustainability, which celebrate and maintain rural lifeways.* Maintaining small- 
holder land use rights and advancing redistributional policies aimed at mitigat- 
ing urban-rural inequality are among the alternative development platforms 
that remain on the fringe. The disjuncture between state scientific planning 
projections and social outcomes points to the importance of situating ecology 
and sustainable development within historical and political conditions that give 
meaning and shape practices. 

Over a century of global engagements, Chinas natural and social scientists 
came to articulate ecology in relation to state-led developmental progress toward 
a sustainable future. Ecological civilization, in this techno-scientific imaginary, is a 
future state of being and attainment wherein socio-natural relations exist in opti- 
mized balance—a balance produced through state intervention. This articulation 
of ecological states contrasts with assessments of modernist states as relatively rigid 
simplifiers of socio-natural complexity.® Instead of simplifications, ecological states 
operate through logics and techniques that harness complexity to govern nature, 
society, and space. State-led efforts to urbanize rural people through resettlement 
in spatially optimized environments reify the malleable nature and value (suzhi) 
of the rural citizenry. Historicizing the emergence of eco-developmental logics 
and techniques illuminates the role of ecological thought in naturalizing uneven 
subject positionalities within China's citizenry. Shedding light on the historical 
contingency of such logics lays a foundation for reorienting socio-environmental 
governance and state policies toward less socially stratified platforms. 

Counterintuitive as it may seem, shared aesthetic sensibilities are embed- 
ded within eco-developmental logics and shape scientific techniques. Aesthetics 
shape the content of scientific theories and practices, how values are ascribed to 
nature, and how societies are defined within scientific paradigms. And yet, in 
most contexts, scientists deemphasize the aesthetic registers that animate their 
work. The case of ecological restoration in the Lake Dian basin, for instance, 
illustrates how shared aesthetic sensibilities inform scientific practices. Beauty 
is embedded in scientific practices such as ecological restoration, as well as 
techniques of quantifying the beautiful at a national scale. President Xi Jinping 
articulated the Beautiful China Initiative (BCI) as an explicitly aesthetic com- 
ponent of ecological civilization building. In 2020, the Chinese Academy of Sci- 
ences created the Beauty Index to quantify the level of beauty attained nationally 
in effort “to realize the BCI timetable and roadmap to a high quality and high 
standard?” Scientists proposed the BCI index to be used in yet another layer of 
comprehensive zoning to optimize beauty. The BCI index introduces a new era 
of eco-developmental quantifiability wherein metrics of beauty can be measured, 
quantified, and mapped. 
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Citizens navigate ecological expressions and constitutions of state power in 
highly uneven ways. Unequal subject positionalities shape how rural citizens are 
able or unable to access spaces in transition, as well as the differentiated spatial 
practices through which they counter and capitalize on state attempts to govern 
society and nature. In effort to accrue value from representing rural experiences 
in and near ecological protection areas, rural citizens emplace shared aesthetic 
senses within landscapes of displacement. Their efforts resignify ecology through 
a rural-ecological sublime. In detailing this aesthetic, I draw attention to the lim- 
its of eco-developmental signification and the fact that societies imbue ecology 
with alternative meanings. As ecological civilization building resonates across 
global contexts, it is imperative to examine how different states, societies, and 
scientific communities ascribe their own meanings. 

Ecological civilization building animates dialogues on socio-environmental 
processes and sustainable futures across global contexts. For example, the 
California-based nonprofit Institute for Ecological Civilization (EcoCiv), an 
organization with close ties to the Claremont School of Theology, promotes 
discussions on ecological civilization at the nexus of theology, Whiteheadian 
process-oriented philosophy, and relational ontology.* EcoCiv organizes public 
lectures and conferences. One of their flagship programs, EcoCiv Korea, involves 
partnerships with South Korean organizations to promote dialogue on ecologi- 
cal civilization. Their conferences in Seoul featured speakers from academic, 
civil service, and ecclesiastic backgrounds who articulated a range of ideas on 
ecological civilization. The meanings they associate with ecological civilization, 
however, differ substantially from materialist conceptualizations developed by 
China’s scientific communities, which aim to synthesize ecology with socialist 
thought and state efforts toward green modernization. 

The alignment of ecology and state power in China provides a cautionary tale, 
one that is not merely relevant to my research sites but to state projects that mech- 
anize nature across the nation and beyond. For instance, China is undertaking 
a series of large-scale water- and weather-oriented environmental engineering 
projects. These include the south-north water diversion project aimed at pre- 
venting water shortages in comparatively dry northern regions. The south-north 
water diversion project will redirect nearly forty-five billion cubic meters of water 
from the Yangtze northward through a system of pipes to service water-starved 
cities like Beijing and Tianjin. Analogous to the peri-urban villagers unevenly 
incorporated into municipal conservation projects, the water diversion project 
has already displaced and resettled hundreds of thousands of people.’ The south- 
north water diversion project entails myriad power struggles between the state 
and citizenry for control over resources, as well as intrastate struggles for territo- 
rial control over nature.'° Chinas mechanistic approaches to governing nature, 
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however, are not limited to the domestic sphere. This is particularly evident when 
considering China's role in geoengineering. 

China is taking a leading role among the world’s authoritative voices on 
climate change, particularly through climate geoengineering. In recent years, 
China developed the largest state-funded geoengineering research program in 
the world. This, among other efforts, places China in a prime position among 
the world’s leaders in researching and assessing technologies for altering cli- 
mactic conditions. While recently on the fringes of science, geoengineering has 
exploded into mainstream scientific discourse over the last decades. Frequently 
discussed geoengineering strategies include displacing sunlight in the strato- 
sphere and changing the reflective character of clouds to block the sun’s rays. 
During the 2008 and 2022 Olympics, geoengineering techniques were used to 
alter Beijing’s weather to ensure a “blue sky” day for the opening events. Since the 
2008 games, these techniques have already become a commonplace feature of 
state bureaucratic performance. Creating blue sky days is a process—both technical 
and aesthetic—through which government officials are evaluated and seek pro- 
motion.'! Such mechanistic approaches to governing nature have become part of 
the metrics through which bureaucrats advance within the party-state. As such, 
geoengineering blue sky days is yet another way ecological expressions of state 
power are institutionalized.’* The effects of these expressions are not limited to 
China. Mechanistic approaches to alter the atmosphere can fundamentally alter 
global climactic relations. 

In 2018, as part of a cloud-seeding effort directed by a state-owned enterprise 
(SOE), China launched the world’s largest weather-control program. The pro- 
gram, in 2018, had the capabilities to alter weather patterns over an earth surface 
the size of Alaska. The geoengineering project produces artificial rain by emit- 
ting thousands of iodide particles via machines placed within earthen chambers 
across the Tibetan Plateau. These machines, coupled with aircraft, mechanize 
nature by lacing clouds with silver iodide that thickens water molecules to fall 
as precipitation. A state declaration claims that the project will produce ten bil- 
lion cubic meters of artificial rain each year to replenish rapidly depleting water 
reserves. These waters flow from the Tibetan Plateau to the Yangtze River en 
route to major rivers in Southeast Asia, including the Brahmaputra, Mekong, 
and Salween rivers.” In 2020, the central state announced a fivefold expansion of 
this program to cover an area more than one and a half times the size of India." 
This large-scale project to mechanize nature and optimize ecology is but one 
among many. 

The Tianhe Project (Sky River), currently being developed by Chinese scien- 
tists, aims to use weather modification techniques to divert water vapors toward 
dry regions of the Yellow River basin. Across China’s desert landscapes, the 
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state, in cooperation with private enterprise, is seeding the desert with draught 
resistant plants in effort to control sandstorms and mitigate desertification. These 
efforts to engineer water, wind, and sand effect not only ecological migrants dis- 
placed in the name of ecological security, but also the particulate quality of air in 
Japan and the western United States.! Large-scale weather modification projects 
exist alongside regional-scale efforts, such as the those directed by the Beijing 
Weather Modification Office, tasked with controlling weather in Beijing, Hebei, 
and Inner Mongolia. In ways such as these, climate engineering is well underway, 
and techniques of mechanizing nature are already institutionalized within the 
Chinese state. 

The Chinese state, therefore, is firmly at the forefront of the technological fix 
paradigm. The state portrays technical fixes as a panacea for myriad environ- 
mental problems and a means to bring about ecologically civilized relationships 
between humans and nature. The myriad problems of climate change, according 
to this mechanistic logic, can be solved through proper science and engineering. 
It is increasingly clear that such mechanistic techniques also extend the reach of 
the state. China extends state power not only through aerial volumes and atmo- 
spheres but also through mechanizing ocean ecologies. 

In 2014, Chinese vessels dredged underwater coral reefs to engineer more than 
3,200 acres of terra-formed islands in the South China Sea. The state proceeded 
to lay sovereign claims to the newly terra-formed islands, the air above them, 
and ocean surrounding them, in volumetric ecological expressions of power.” 
Terraforming artificial islands transformed underwater ecologies into military 
outposts with surface-to-air missiles and runways long enough to launch and 
land fighter jets. Underwater reef ecologies became the infrastructure on which 
the state expressed and materialized sovereign claims. Bolstered by the nine-dash 
line—a dotted line on Chinese maps that extends from Hainan, China’s south- 
ernmost province, to Taiwan encompassing the bulk of the South China Sea— 
China maintains sovereign claims despite repudiation by the UN Convention on 
the Law of the Sea. 

Terraforming artificial islands is a global ecological expression of China's sov- 
ereign imaginary, one that is already reshaping geopolitical futures. The party- 
state and national media refer to these areas as part of “blue state territory” (Janse 
guotu). Official figures giving the extent of blue state territory weigh in just shy 
of three million square kilometers—roughly one-third of China’s entire main- 
land territory. Since the creation and militarization of these geo-infrastructures, 
military techniques to support sovereign claims over water, land, and air have 
become routine. Military boats patrol fishing vessels and trade across the ocean's 
surface. Routine flyovers in international airspace near these islands are met with 
radio warnings not to violate China's sovereignty.'* Hanging in the balance is 
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one-third of global maritime trade that traverses the South China Sea in cargo 
tankers and sovereign control over natural resources below the oceans surface. 
These ecological expressions and constitutions of state power mark a new era of 
maritime geopolitical order. 

The present moment wherein ecology and state power align for China echoes 
the US maritime colonial project of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
which extended the reach of the American military far into the Pacific Ocean. 
The United States, like China, operationalized state power in relation to ecology. 
From the 1940s to 1970, research on ecology in the United States was funded 
predominantly by the US Atomic Energy Commision. The US government was 
interested in establishing a baseline regarding the effects of atomic radiation on 
aquatic animal populations and biophysical conditions. More than one hundred 
nuclear detonations in the island Pacific Proving Grounds were instrumental to 
developing concepts in ecological sciences, such as Howard and Eugene Odum’s 
steady-state equilibrium theory, and to popularizing Arthur Tansley’s term eco- 
systems. Ecology, as a disciplinary field, developed through efforts to determine 
how nuclear fallout effects biological organisms. As such, ecological sciences 
became deeply connected with the US atomic military complex and global 
nuclear hegemony. So, too, in the present, engineered ecologies figure centrally in 
the reconstitution of global maritime sovereignty. Chinas maritime state power 
in the South China Sea materializes through engineered infrastructures, which 
reconfigure ocean ecologies and global power geometries,” thereby marking a 
new era of ecological state formation. Ecology and state power are intimately 
interconnected all the way down: past, present, and future. 

Xi Jinping, in 2017, announced that the future of global sustainable develop- 
ment would be shaped by China's Green Belt and Road Initiative (BRI). Although 
the BRI was first announced in 2013 as the Silk Road Economic Belt and Twenty- 
First Century Maritime Silk Road, Chinese officials shifted discourse to the Green 
Belt and Road in 2017. That year, China’s Ministry of Ecology and Environment 
published Guidelines on Promoting the Green Belt and Road, which explains the 
aim of the green BRI is to “share the ecological civilization philosophy with the 
world and achieve sustainable development.” The guidelines state that the green 
BRI is key in China’s efforts to “participate in global governance and .. . forge 
communities of shared interest, shared responsibility, and a common destiny?” 

The Ministry of Ecology and Environment highlights green finance, energy, 
and cooperation as main facets of the green BRI’s global outreach agenda.” China 
already stands as a global leader in green bonds and green finance. Yet, the major- 
ity of green BRI projects are funded through traditional debt and equity finance 
channels regulated by green credit guidelines. Green BRI financing, to date, 
manifests predominantly in green bond financing for low carbon infrastructure 
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in wealthier countries. China, currently boasting more than 15 percent of renew- 
able energy capacity worldwide, aims to transfer green energy knowledge and 
sell renewable energy products abroad. Like green finance, alternative energy 
investments are taking place primarily in middle- and high-income countries. In 
contrast, low-income countries are receiving Chinese energy investment almost 
exclusively in hydropower, a form of energy generation that is socially and envi- 
ronmentally disruptive.” The third facet of green BRI, intergovernmental coop- 
eration, entails science and technology exchange and policy cooperation. Given 
the fraught politics of mechanizing nature, as well as the targets detailed in the 
post-2020 global biodiversity framework, grounded studies are needed to exam- 
ine how these international science, technology, and policy exchanges manifest 
across global contexts. 

In 2019, the United Nations Environment Program welcomed the Belt and 
Road Initiative International Green Development Coalition to advance the 2030 
Agenda for Sustainable Development. With its numerous leadership roles in global 
environmental governance, China is poised to shape global articulations of sus- 
tainable development. How will green BRI efforts transform global sustainable 
development trajectories? Will global North-South inequalities, currently being 
reproduced through green BRI efforts, continue to deepen? How will mechanis- 
tic techniques aimed at optimizing ecologies transform society and space across 
international contexts? The answers to these questions are of paramount impor- 
tance to sustainable development in the twenty-first century. 

The Chinese states approaches to ecology are contributing to the recon- 
figuration of environmental governance globally. Perhaps this reconfiguration 
will be remembered as part of a global expansion of technocratic approaches to 
sustainability. Or perhaps, it will contribute to divorcing sustainable develop- 
ment further from efforts to foster social equality. The impetus of sustainable 
development is to be ongoing and unending. So too, it seems, are the horizons of 
geographical inclusion within global visions of building ecological civilization. 


Appendix 


RESEARCH METHODS 


In 2014, Chinas central state assigned new ecological zoning mandates for 
municipalities. This book emerged from efforts to understand municipal eco- 
logical protection zoning processes. What were its aims? How was ecological land 
zoned? Once zoned, how was it managed and by whom? What did ecological 
protection mean for state scientists and urban planners? How did new conserva- 
tion zones affect people living in these areas? These were some of the questions 
with which I began. 

I started interviewing within my network of urban planners, which I had 
developed through previous work in China. This took me through Beijing, 
Chengdu, and Kunming. Through these early interviews, it became clear that 
peri-urban village land and what municipal government officials called ecologi- 
cal migration were central to processes of making ecological protection areas 
in municipal regions. At that time, there were no publicly available maps that 
showed where ecological protection zoning was taking place. So I came to find 
villages being incorporated into ecological protection areas through government 
officials who told me of their whereabouts. Over time, I found more sites by talk- 
ing with villagers. I started conducting interviews in these villages and continued 
expert interviews with ecologists and urban planners in Beijing. But from 
2015 onward I focused primarily on sites in China’s southwest in the cities of 
Kunming, Chengdu, and Dali. 

That year I began visiting resettlement complexes and establishing rela- 
tionships with ecological migrants. These resettlement complexes became key 
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research sites. Locating resettlement complexes was a challenge. In most cases, 
resettlement complexes resemble banal high-rise apartment complexes (xiaoqu) 
ubiquitous across China. I located resettlement complexes through four sources: 
villagers who knew where they were to be resettled, villagers who refused resettle- 
ment but knew where other residents were resettled, government officials who 
told me the location of resettlement sites, and protests at resettlement sites that 
attracted my attention. 

Conducting interviews in resettlement complexes had its own set of challenges 
as residents moved through the rhythms of their daily lives. In some cases, many 
visits were necessary for participants to feel comfortable sitting for an interview. 
In other cases, residents were immediately interested in participating in inter- 
views. At one site, which residents called the refugee district because of inad- 
equate compensation for rural land and housing, ecological migrants crowded 
around to tell their stories of transition into what they described as high-rise 
poverty. 

Multiple research affiliations shaped place-based connections and facilitated 
introductions, which broadened the number of participants.! The network of 
government officials, planners, and scientists with whom I conducted interviews 
expanded. This allowed me, for instance, to conduct interviews with scientists 
about the historical ecological record for the Lake Dian basin. Research affilia- 
tions also brought me in contact with new villages being incorporated into eco- 
logical protection areas. 

Ultimately, I drew on multiple methods including interviews, participant 
observation, oral histories, photovoice focus group discussions, and archival 
work. I carried out fieldwork over a fifteen-month period spanning 2014 to 2017, 
with additional archival work during 2018-19. Research included 15 villages 
and 4 resettlement complexes. In total, I interviewed 223 peri-urban villagers, 
130 resettlement complex migrants, 90 government officials and urban plan- 
ners, 15 representatives from organizations involved in financing and managing 
ecological protection sites, and 23 ecologists. These figures include focus group 
discussions, in which I interviewed up to five people at the same time. I use 
pseudonyms throughout to ensure the anonymity of people, places, organiza- 
tions, and government bureaus. For the same reason, I do not include the exact 
date of interviews or tabulate an index of interviewees. 

It should be clear by now that I did not randomly sample. I asked villagers to 
introduce me to other villagers, urban planners to introduce me to other urban 
planners, ecological migrants to introduce me to other ecological migrants, and 
so on.” This form of sampling inherently limits the fields of interlocutors. For 
instance, my sample does not include ecological migrants who moved out of 
resettlement housing or work as migratory laborers in cities, although, I learned 
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about these experiences through interviews. Similarly, I spoke with many people 
who were in-between employment or balanced multiple forms of labor across 
locales. Naturally, my sample includes only those who were willing to speak with 
me. Some were not interested. Others simply did not have time. 

For scientists, planners, and government officials my sample tended toward 
those who were well-networked and interested in international or compara- 
tive perspectives. Regarding government officials, I sampled predominantly 
from middle-aged men, not because of my sampling procedure, but because 
the vast majority of government officials in China are middle-aged men. My 
sample of villagers and resettlement complex migrants is close to gender par- 
ity, with a higher number of middle-aged people (fifty and older). I offer two 
explanations for near gender parity and the age-orientation of the sample. I am 
a cis-gender male who conducted fieldwork as a single parent with full-time 
care-giving responsibilities for my daughter Akira (who appears in chapters 4 
and 5). While men were comfortable speaking with me when I appeared to be a 
solo researcher, women were curious to learn about my daughter. When Akira 
was not in school, she was with me conducting fieldwork in villages, resettle- 
ment complexes, and (occasionally) in scientific labs and government offices. 
I noticed that when Akira was with me some women in villages and resettlement 
complexes in particular were curious to hear our story. After she accompanied 
me to research sites, I was often recognized on subsequent visits as the foreign 
researcher with a child. 

The reason that the sample of villagers and ecological migrants is skewed 
slightly toward middle-age and older participants is due, in part, to the chal- 
lenges this demographic faces in obtaining employment. China’s laborers have 
been disenfranchised from the job stability once common during the socialist 
and early reform periods.’ Significantly, for most jobs in China retirement is 
mandated at certain ages. Men are often forced to retire at sixty, and women 
at fifty. The retirement age for female civil servants is fifty-five. When people 
approach these ages, it becomes harder for them to find jobs. Companies are 
less willing to hire employees who will retire within a decade. This leaves many 
people in this demographic struggling to find work, particularly those who 
would otherwise be engaged in agricultural production but no longer have 
access to land. 

I frequently conducted multiple interviews with participants. This proved 
particularly valuable for learning about ecological protection zoning practices. 
Over multiple interviews with government officials and urban planners, con- 
tradictory claims and inconsistencies pointed to key ambiguities surrounding 
urban-rural planning processes and ecological protection zoning. Interviews 
with government officials and urban planners provided situated views within a 
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complex nexus of governance relations. In the text, I indicate a relative position 
so as not to reveal identities. My interviews included representatives from urban 
planning bureaus, environmental monitoring bureaus, environmental planning 
bureaus, forestry bureaus, land bureaus, and others. 

The number of research participants from peri-urban villages and resettle- 
ment complexes grew as I spent extended amounts of time in each as a partici- 
pant observer.’ This method involves extended interaction with individuals and 
social groups, observing everyday activities, and writing field notes as a reflexive 
exercise for examining everyday life. In practice, I chose places based on how 
welcome I was. My appearance as a foreigner made it clear that I was not local, 
but few had ever met a white person with whom they could converse in Manda- 
rin. In many cases, this generated curiosity, opening a vein for conversation. In 
most cases, I fielded many questions about myself and my daughter before asking 
my own. After multiple visits to a site, I became a more familiar face to some. 
When I received invitations to peoples homes, I accepted them gratefully. 
I returned to visit those who welcomed me over the years. 

In sites where I came to know villagers well, I not only conducted interviews 
and observations, but also organized photovoice focus group interviews. Photo- 
voice is a visual participatory method. I adapted the method, however, from a set 
of rote procedures to a process-oriented method. Photovoice was initially con- 
ceptualized as a research method for carrying out public needs assessment with 
emancipatory and empowering potential.” Through the process of taking photos 
and discussing them collectively in focus groups, participants identify mutual 
needs and experiences. Three core principles underlie the method—give voice 
to communities, especially those underprivileged and without representational 
apparatuses to communicate needs; utilize photographs and focus group discus- 
sions to promote critical dialogue on community issues; and connect communi- 
ties with those that have a direct role in governance. I conducted photovoice in 
two villages with representatives from an environmental bureau. It became clear 
during the focus group discussions, however, that many felt constrained voicing 
their thoughts in the presence of researchers from the environmental bureau. 
In response to this observation, I conducted follow-up open-ended interviews 
with and without photos.‘ 

My approach to archival work was iterative. Identifying key scientists and 
texts across the natural and social sciences unfolded alongside twenty-three 
interviews with ecologists. I determined which scientists and texts to focus on 
by triangulating between interviews and close readings of works from the early 
1900s to the present. I considered the relevance of the texts in historical con- 
text and in relation to contemporary scientific practices. The materials I focus 
on, particularly in chapters 1 and 2, took shape through this process. With 
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this epistemological orientation, I aim for what Amartya Sen calls positional 
objectivity, where the objectivity of knowledge is necessarily dependent on the 
position of the observer.’ 

Finally, a word on the presentation of the findings. I write in a peripatetic 
ethnographic style to emphasize my process-oriented approach to research. This 
style of exposition integrates data, collected through multiple research methods, 
into an intersubjective narrative through which the argument unfolds. This par- 
allels what Michael Burawoy calls the “extended case method? The extended 
case method examines the in-depth workings of social processes through a single 
location or site. Like the extended case method, I draw out relational processes 
and outcomes over time. In contrast with the extended case method, I query 
multiple sites and triangulate across reflexive methods to identify key processes 
and relations. In writing, I emphasize the interactive component of field research, 
as well as the fact that I am representing people’s ways of knowing, acting, and 
experiencing, which I learned about through extensive social interactions. My 
approach emphasizes commonalities shared across research sites, while holding 
in tension the indeterminate nature of processes and outcomes. 

In sum, this work is the product of multiple methods grounded in interper- 
sonal engagements. I encountered far more people and heard far more stories 
than I could include in these pages. I aim to present the findings in a way that 
situates myself as a researcher and reflects the affective character of social inter- 
actions during fieldwork. 
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26. Analogous processes of lake transformation have been catalogued in the work of 
Perdue 1987. His work on Hunan Province shows how peasant farming practices and state 
governance are intimately tied to lake water management from 1500-1850 CE. 

27. Dong and Wu 2013, 126-30. 

28. Dandy 1935, 134. 

29. Qu and Li 1983; Lu et al. 2012; Yang et al. 2013. Lu et al. 2012 argues that Ottelia 
once covered large portions of Lake Dian. 

30. Cook and Urmi-K6nig 1984. 
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31. Higgs et al. 2014. Ecological restoration 1.0 approaches remain prevalent despite 
theories of disequilibrium ecology that hold equilibrium as an abstraction that never 
exists in nature. For a discussion of disequilibrium ecology, see Zimmerer 1994. 

32. Lowenthal 2015 [1985]. 

33. Alagona et al. 2012. 

34. Shapiro 2001. 

35. Yang et al. 2013. 

36. KM016 Kunming December 2016. 

37. While aesthetic senses feature prominently in this case of ecological restoration, 
it is important to note that emphases on aesthetic functions can be found in ecological 
restoration projects across regional and national contexts (Higgs 2017). 

38. Analogous to cases of environmental injustice discussed by Pulido (2000), the poli- 
tics of determining environmental remediation sites are inseparable from processes that 
reproduce inequality in the built environment. 

39. Elliot 2008. 

40. This investment facilitated the “six great engineering projects” (liu da gongcheng), 
including a pollution interception barrier, a ring road built around the lake, underground 
sewage treatment centers, and a 3,500-kilometer underground drainage network with 
a capacity of treating 1,105,000 cubic meters of urban wastewater. In addition, sewage 
interception infrastructure was constructed along each of the thirty-five major river 
channels flowing into Lake Dian. Interviews KM023 September 2016; KM058 Kunming, 
June 2017. 

41. Interview YB002 Kunming November 2016. 

42. Interview BL003 Kunming October 2016. 

43. Interview YL001 Kunming October 2016. 

44, See Hsing 2010. 

45. YH001 Kunming April 2017. 

46. Tanaka et al. 2013; Li et al. 2019. 

47. Penghuqu can be translated as a “slum,” “shanty town,’ or an area with poor infra- 
structure. Penghuqu, in Chinese, differs from slums in other contexts, which largely refer 
to informal settlements with poorly built infrastructure within urban areas. The term pen- 
ghuqu can be applied to infrastructure in urban or rural areas. As Document 535 indicates, 
local governments determine the definitional parameters of a slum. 

48. Document 535. 

49. This definition comes from interviews with municipal government officials: 
KM018 Kunming October 2016; KM023 November 2016; KM045 December 2016; 
KM 073 February 2017, as well as documents government officials shared with me. 
The following government website also provides a definition of slums for the Kunming 
municipality: http://www.km.gov.cn/zfxxgkml/zdlyxx/phqgz/ (accessed November 2, 
2016). 

50. Chengdu Municipal Government 2014. 

51. Interview ZJL002 Kunming February 2017. 

52. Interview ZJL002 Kunming February 2017. 

53. Interview ZJ003 Kunming October 2016. 

54. I discuss photovoice and participatory method in the appendix and in Rodenbiker 
2022a. 

55. Interview WJ005 Kunming January 2017. Italics for emphasis in the following 
quote Wang’s. Part of this quote appears in Rodenbiker 2022a. 

56. Pow (2018) illustrates how, in other regions within China, shared aesthetic senses 
are crucial to the operation of governance and material expressions of state power. 
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57. State policies mandate that 20 percent of municipal areas be zoned for ecological 
protection. In addition, since the 2014 Environmental Protection Law, the central state 
began holding local officials accountable for environmental governance within their 
jurisdiction (He 2019). 


CHAPTER 3. ECOLOGICAL TERRITORIALIZATION 


1. I use the term organization, like Ostrom (1999), to refer to groups of people orga- 
nized around coordinated activities and shared interests. This contrasts with “institutions” 
as rules, norms, and shared strategies. 

2. Elden 2010, 804. 

3. There are extensive efforts to delineate differences between ecological protection 
areas and ecological red lines, particularly within Chinese-language scholarship (Li et al. 
2014; Liet al. 2015; Wan et al. 2015; Wang et al. 2017). 

4. Deng et al. 2016. 

5. Lieberthal and Oksenberg 1988. 

6. Mertha 2009. 

7. For a discussion of the tiao-kuai system, see Mertha 2005; and Hsing 2010, 34. 

8. Hsing 2010, 8, 12. 

9. Scholarship on postsocialist transitions show how land exhibits elastic properties as 
actors struggle to lay claims on land as it is newly monetized and takes on exchange value 
(Hsing 2010; Verdery 2003, 20-23). 

10. See CCP Constitutional Amendment Article 2, section 10. 

11. State-owned enterprises are business enterprises whose supervisory structure 
is made up of state government employees and were originally established by govern- 
ment bodies. Under this heading there are multiple types. In the fully state-owned form, 
state-owned enterprises are entities with assets that are fully state owned, such as the 
State-owned Assets and Supervision Administrative Commission (SASAC), state-owned 
financial institutions that are part of China Banking Regulatory Commission (CBRC) 
and other entities, which are managed at the level of the central state. There are also state- 
owned enterprises operated by regional governments. 

12. Naughton 1995, 68. 

13. Ho 2001, 405. 

14. Naughton 1995, 82. 

15. McGee 2015. 

16. Prior to this law, illegal leasing of village land was not uncommon. The 1988 valued 
use system that legalized land use transfer was codified in response to the recognition that 
this practice was already widespread in some areas of China and that land transfers could 
be taxed (Lin 2009). 

17. Hsing 2006; Shue 1988. 

18. Shue 1988. 

19. Shue 1988, 104; Hsing 2010. 

20. Ma 2005, 478. 

21. Ma 2005. 

22. Chung and Lam 2004. 

23. Hsing 2006, 173-74. 

24. Lin 2009. 

25. Chuang 2020, 17-20. 

26. Liu 2019. 

27. Chuang 2020. 

28. Chung and Lam 2004, 957. 
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29. Cartier 2015a. 

30. Lin 2009. 

31. For a detailed account of development zones (kaifaqu), see Hsing 2010. 

32. Chu 2020. 

33. SOEs have been under various stages of reform, corporatization, and privatiza- 
tion since the 1990s, with many larger enterprises introducing private assets through 
mixed ownership restructuring (Zhang 2008, 29-34). This entailed transitions in the 
1990s and 2000s from wholly state owned to joint stock companies. The government is 
generally the majority stockholder of joint stock companies, colloquially referred to as 
semiprivatized state-owned enterprises (Imai 2003). There are semiprivatized SOEs that 
are partially, or majority owned by state-owned enterprise subsidiaries in and outside 
of China (Szamosszegi and Cole 2011). These are entities that have significant state 
holdings because a portion of the capital structure is private, and a portion of the assets 
are controlled by state-owned enterprises or their subsidiaries. They are not officially 
recognized as state-owned enterprises, but at least partial ownership is held by state 
entities (Deng et al. 2011). 

34. Brenner (2004) details the rescaling of the neoliberal state through cities in the 
West. Chinas green urbanization processes, in contrast, facilitate the rescaling of the local 
state in the context of postsocialist political-economic transitions. 

35. Ho 2001, 400. 

36. Interviews KM068 Kunming April 2017; KM072 Kunming May 2017. 

37. Diao 2021. 

38. Wilczak 2017. 

39. Interview ZJ002 Kunming, November 2016. 

40. Interviews KM034 Kunming October 2016; KM058 Kunming March 2017; KM061 
Kunming May 2017. 

41. This shift mirrors central government bureaucratic reconfigurations since 2018 as 
the powers of multiple ministries have been reallocated to the Ministry of Ecology and 
Environment (MEE). 

42. Interview KM025 Kunming October 2016. 

43. For a detailed account of these shifts in policy and rural land types see Zhang 
and Wu 2017. 

44. Xiao 2014. 

45. Interviews KM027 Kunming November 2016; CD005 February Chengdu 2017; 
CD006 Chengdu Feb 2017; DL007 Dali February 2017; KM042 Kunming March 
2017; KM043 Kunming March 2017. 

46. Interviews KM025 Kunming October 2016; CD005 Chengdu February 2017; 
CD008 February Chengdu 2017. 

47. Interview KM 027 Kunming March 2017. 

48. Interviews KM025 Kunming October 2016; KM030 Kunming November 2016; 
KM035 Kunming December 2016; CD004 Chengdu February 2017; CB006 Chengdu 
February 2017; DL004 Dali February 2017. See also Xiao 2014. 

49. CCP Constitutional Amendment 10, 1982; Ho 2017. 

50. Administrative villages include multiple “natural” villages. Much of the decision- 
making power in villages rests with party cadres and the party secretary of village com- 
mittees at the administrative village level. They are also key figures in protecting collective 
interests (Cai 2003). 

51. Interview KM025 Kunming October 2016. 

52. Interviews DL002 Dali January 2017; KM015 Kunming September 2016; KM032 
Kunming December 2016; CD007 Chengdu Feb 2017. 

53. Interview KM030 Kunming November 2016. 
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54, Interview KM025 Kunming October 2016. 

55. Interview CD010 Chengdu March 2017. 

56. Cao 2015, 56-58. 

57. Interviews KM003 Kunming 2015; KM017 Kunming September 2016; KM025 
Kunming October 2016; CD001 Chengdu July 2016; KM040 Kunming March 2017. 

58. Interview KM047 Kunming April 2017. 

59. Interview KM025 Kunming October 2016. 

60. This is analogous to dual-function forests that serve both environmental and eco- 
nomic ends (Zinda et al. 2017). 

61. Interview DLO10 Dali April 2017. 

62. Interview KM026 Kunming October 2016. 

63. Interview CD012 Chengdu April 2017. 

64. Interview KM029 Kunming October 2016. 

65. Interviews CD015 June Chengdu 2017; KM070 Kunming May 2017. 

66. Interview KM064 Kunming May 2017. 

67. Interview KM057 Kunming March 2017. 

68. Introduced more than twenty years ago, some of the most prominent cases of 
state-private partnerships are large infrastructural provisioning projects on China’s East 
Coast. See De Jong et al. 2010. 

69. Interview KM057 Kunming March 2017. 

70. Interviews CD009 Chengdu March 2016; KM057 Kunming March 2017; KM063 
Kunming April 2017. 

71. Interview CD006 Chengdu February 2017. 

72. Interview KM026 Kunming October 2016. 

73. Interview KM053 Kunming March 2017. 

74. Interview CD002 Chengdu October 2016. 

75. Interview KM022 Kunming October 2016. 

76. Interview KM022 Kunming October 2016. 

77. Interviews KM022 Kunming October 2016; CD003 Chengdu September 2016; 
DL004 Dali January 2016. 

78. Huang 2008. 

79. Hsing 2010. 


CHAPTER 4. ECOLOGICAL MIGRATIONS, VOLUMETRIC ASPIRATIONS 


1. Xun and Bao 2007; Yeh 2009. 

2. Stuart Elden notes that the term volumetric appeared as early as 1862 to denote 
something “of or pertaining, or noting measurement by volume” (2013, 15). 

3. Weizman 2007, 12-20. 

4. Elden 2013, 15. 

5. Billé 2020. 

6. See Graham 2016, 13. Other key works on vertical and volumetric relations in 
everyday life include Graham and Hewitt 2013; Harris 2015; Rodenbiker 2019; Marston 
2020. 

7. A growing body of scholarship examines process-oriented relations between the 
urban and the rural, not only problematizing the neat distinction between the two, but 
also illustrating how each are constituted in relation to the other (Brenner 2013; Zhang, 
Oya, and Ye 2015; Roy 2016; Caldeira 2017; Chuang 2020; Ghertner and Lake 2021; Smith 
2021). 

8. Cf. Brenner 2013; Angelo and Wachsmuth 2015. 

9. For additional works in this vein, see Buck 2012; Chuang 2015; Schneider 2017a; 
2017b; Walker 2009; Williams 1980; 2011. 
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10. Roy 2009; Robinson and Roy 2016. 

11. Roy 2016. 

12. Foucault 2003. 

13. All conversions from renminbi to dollars are approximate and have been calculated 
from exchange rates in 2017. 

14. A mu is a land measurement equivalent to 666.7 square meters. 

15. Marx 1976 [1867] sarcastically refers to the separation from means of production 
as the “freeing” of people to sell their labor power on the market. 

16. For an account on typologies of agrarian class position in rural China, see Zhang 
2015. 

17. For an account of the hollowing out of village spaces and how the process shapes 
gendered labor relations, see Wu and Ye 2016. 

18. There are three kinds of village shareholding corporations, those that are self- 
funded, local-state-village shareholding groups, and corporate-village shareholding 
groups. Ecological migrants at this site formed a corporate-village shareholding group. 

19. Marx (1976 [1867], 874-76) rejected the notion that primitive accumulation was 
nonviolent, instead theorizing it as an essentially violent process of displacement and gen- 
eral movement toward proletarianization. 

20. See Harvey 2005, especially chapter 4. Harvey’s work builds on Marx’s theories of 
primitive accumulation. Marx (1976 [1867], 874-76; 2005 [1939], 459-516) discussed 
primitive accumulation as an historical moment involving the privatization of the com- 
mons, the proletarianization of labor, and global colonization. 

21. Levien 2018. 

22. In 2017, the highest average gross income was for white collar workers in Beijing 
who earned an average of 9,942 RMB per month. 

23. On land and housing ownership in China, see Ho 2001; 2017. 

24. The term guodu connotes the passing of one form, stage, or place, to another. Fei 
refers to payments or fees. 

25. Temporary familial separation and fake divorces to maximize compensation have 
been catalogued in other contexts within China (Yeh 2013a). 


CHAPTER 5. RURAL REDUX 


1. “Green Fields” is a pseudonym for a nongjiale. Chio (2014) set a precedence 
in translating nongjiale as “peasant family happiness.” In this chapter, I maintain the 
Chinese-language term throughout. 

2. Yang (2007) claims that nongjiale first developed along the outskirts of Chengdu 
at Long Quan Feng. In addition to other sites, I conducted research at Nongkecun in 
Chengdu’s Pixian County, where nongjiale proprietors claim that they started the first 
nongjiale. There are, however, earlier precedents than each of these. For an account on 
nongjiale historical origins, see Chio 2014, chapter 2. 

3. Nostalgia for rural life is widespread in China. It is expressed in official state poli- 
cies and speeches, popular sentiment, and through political economies of rural tourism 
(Qian 2017). 

4. Zhang (2010) conceptualizes the spatialization of class in China through a Lefeb- 
vrian analysis (Lefebvre 1991) of the social production of urban high-rise spaces. Zhang 
argues that the production of commodity housing is a material instantiation of class dif- 
ference. 

5. Zhang (2015) identifies five types of agrarian class positions in rural China: capital- 
ist employers, petty bourgeoisie commercial farmers, petty bourgeoisie dual-employment 
households, wage workers (semi-proletarianized and proletarianized), and subsistence 
peasants. 
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6. Bourdieu 2004 [1962]. 

7. Bourdieu 2004 [1962], 582. 

8. Though I depart from Bourdieu in my account of village class aesthetics, my argu- 
ment on the reproduction of social hierarchies within the village partially aligns with 
Bourdieu’s work on the maintenance of class distinctions. Bourdieu (1984) illustrates how 
cultural capital factors into multigenerational class distinctions, arguing that symbolic 
systems play key roles in reproducing and naturalizing social hierarchies. My position dif- 
fers in terms of the roles of and emphases on embodiment, spatial practices, and aesthetic 
differentiation. 

9. Park (2014) refers to nongjiale as “contested spaces” where symbolic meaning 
over rural traditions and modernity, rural architecture, and eco-friendly ways of life are 
negotiated between urban consumers and nongjaile operators. 

10. Ghertner 2015, 5-8. 

11. Summers 2019, 21; hooks, 1990, 104. 

12. Summers 2019, 3. 

13. I derive these aesthetic categories, in part, through Lefebvre (1991, 8-10, 86) who 
argued that space is socially produced. In his theorization, Lefebvre advanced distinct yet 
overlapping spatial categories including spaces of representation, lived spaces, and spatial 
practices. Class struggles, for Lefebvre, occur within overlapping spaces of “hypercom- 
plexity” in which people are always unevenly positioned. 

14. For an account on how socialist-era class legacies continue in the reform era, 
see Chan, Marsden, and Unger 1992. 

15. Massey 2013. 

16. Early reforms of the 1980s included decollectivization and an inversion of the 
extractive taxation policies aimed at rural production. These spurred an influx of invest- 
ment and entrepreneurial activity in the countryside (Oi 1992). Hundreds of millions 
of rural people rose out of poverty through postsocialist reforms. Many of the most 
enriched were local bureaucrats with transnational linkages to Taiwan and Hong Kong 
(Hsing 1998). Additionally, clientelist relationships with state bureaus were central to the 
functioning of TVEs (Huang 2008; Shue 1988), as were interinstitutional relationships 
between TVEs and SOEs (Buck 2012). 

17. For an account on the relationship between the party-state and capitalist enter- 
prises in China, see Huang 2008. 

18. Interview BXM005 March 2017. 

19. Interview BXM005 March 2017. 

20. In using the phrase “war on steel,’ Bo is referring to makeshift “backyard furnaces’ 
built across China during the Great Leap Forward. At this time, in effort to increase 
national steel production, people melted household objects, such as silverware, tools, and 
pans to create steel. These efforts, however, proved disastrous as the metals they produced 
could not be used in industry. The war on steel foreshadowed the Great Leap Forward 
famine. 

21. Interview BXM005 March 2017. 

22. Wang is referring to a violent altercation over rural land on October 14, 2014. 
Eighteen people were reported injured and eight killed as villagers fought for their land 
(Ramzy 2014). 

23. Interview WJQ009 November 2016. 

24. Ribot and Peluso 2003. 

25. Blumenfield and Silverman 2013; Chio 2014; Luo 2018. 

26. Luo 2018. 

27. See Ahlers (2014) for a detailed analysis of the new socialist countryside campaign 
and Chio (2014) for a discussion of the 2006 China National Tourism Administration 
campaign promoting rural tourism. 
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28. Interview BXM007, June 2017. 

29. Boym 2001; Nadkarni and Shevchenko 2004. 

30. Boym 2001, 41. 

31. Oral histories in this village include: JM001 Kunming December 2016; JM002 
Kunming January 2017; TD001 Kunming March 2017; CY001,002 Kunming March 2017; 
YJ001 Kunming March 2017; NR001 Kunming April 2017; ZL001,002 Kunming Febru- 
ary 2017. 

32. Interview BXM007 May 2017. 

33. Gladney 1994, 109. 

34. Schein 1997. 

35. hooks 2012. 

36. For a scholarly account of these transitional periods, see Bianco 1971. For an 
ethnographic account of early Maoist class-leveling projects, see Hinton 1997. 

37. Boym 2001, xviii, 49, 55. 

38. Chio 2014. 

39. The term tourist gaze comes from Urry (2002) and has been developed in the 
context of rural China through the work of Oakes (2005). 

40. Interview WJQ011 March 2017. 

41. Gordillo 2014. 


CHAPTER 6. INFRASTRUCTURAL DIFFUSION 


1. Zhao 2011. 

2. Cartier 2015b. For an account of civilized city programs in the context of spectacu- 
lar “hyper-building” in western China, see Grant 2018. 

3. Yunnan News 2017. 

4. Rodenbiker 2022a. 

5. China’s law enforcement officers generally don’t pursue individual vehicles for rou- 
tine traffic violations. Instead, they rely on street surveillance technology to determine 
vehicle registration information and to identify drivers. Given this precedence, being 
pulled over by a police officer is a rare occurrence. Like elsewhere in the book, names are 
anonymized, as is the police number. 

6. Gordon and Hinton 1996; Nathan 2001. 

7. Balve 2020; Svolik 2016; Volkov 2016. 

8. Arendt 1973 [1951]. 

9. Tilly 2010. 

10. Nathan 2017. 

11. Lee and Zhang 2013, 1477. 

12. Chuang 2014. 

13. An analogous approach to these works can be found in Mann (1984) who dis- 
cusses “infrastructural power” as the ways state power punctuates civil society groups. 
For additional works on the exchanges between civil society groups, state actors, and state 
policy, see Mertha 2009; Teets 2014; Mattingly 2020. These works detail how authoritarian 
power operates through interactions between formal state powers and facets of society 
commonly considered to be “outside” of, or differentiated from, the state, particularly 
civil society. 

14. Tomba 2014, 169. 

15. Yeh 2013a. 

16. Chu 2014, 352. 

17. Easterling 2005, 178-79; 2014. 

18. Simone 2004. 

19. Simone 2004; Lee 2007; Lee and Zhang 2013. 
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20. See Foucault 2003; Davidson 2011, and the Introduction for discussions of counter- 
conduct. 

21. For an account on techniques of isolation in the context of China’s Northwest 
ethno-racialized minority communities, see Byler 2021; 2022. 

22. Xiaoxi Village is a pseudonym for a peri-urban village. 

23. Most demolition bureaus are made up of approximately twenty members derived 
from local government, development institutions, the private sector, and local residents. 

24. Jinlin Development Company is a pseudonym for a proprietary owner. 

25. It is not uncommon for demolition bureaus to make temporary offices in villages 
or residential areas that they are actively working to demolish. This spatial proximity can 
expedite the contract-signing process and resettlement. 

26. See Rodgers and O’Neill (2012) for an account of how infrastructural violence 
operates through both active and passive modes. 

27. Cai 2003. 

28. For an account of the multiple functions and flexible deployment of turning farm- 
land to forests, see Zinda et al. 2017. 

29. The lineage record was compiled by a villager who worked in a regional records 
department. It was self-published as the pukaoji puchuji. The document, on file with the 
author, serves as a social history of the village. Other villagers in Wailong drawing on oral 
histories, however, suggest that the Huang family’s presence dates to the Song dynasty. 

30. A copy of the Tier One Protection Area Core Area Pamphlet is on file with the author. 

31. Section of the Tier One Protection Area Core Area Pamphlet titled Questions and 
Answers about Policies Related to the Resettlement of Migrants [Yimin bangian anzhi xiang- 
guan zhengce zhishe wenda]. 

32. Watts 2012, 443. 
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APPENDIX 


1. An affiliation with Sichuan University’s Department of Land Resource Manage- 
ment and School of Public Administration facilitated research in Chengdu. A research 
affiliation with a government environmental bureau in Kunming facilitated research in 
Kunming and Dali. 

2. Methodologically, this is referred to as snowball sampling and is commonly used 
to attend to situated knowledges, experiences, social networks, and power relations 
(Noy 2008). 

3. Andreas 2019. 

4. For works on participant observation, see Jorgensen 1989; Burawoy 1998; Walsh 
2009. 

5. Wang and Burris 1997; Wang 1999. 

6. For an account of how I adapted photovoice research methods, see Rodenbiker 
2022a. 

7. Sen 1993. Similar points are made by feminist science studies scholars Donna 
Haraway (1988) and Sandra Harding (1995). 

8. Burawoy 2009. 
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